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IRELAND IN 1826. 


Arce cme di wis Te UmES yng Ex fly xo Ti Moovow Ev TH WOAt.—LUCIAN. 


IRELAND, it has been said, is an anomaly among nations, in morals, 
policy, and political. economy; and its social aspects partake largely of 
the same singularity. There is no epithet in the dictionary that so 
qualifies and (if I may so speak) disfigures its substantive, as this same 
word “ Irish ;’, and when we say. “ Irish justice,” ‘“ Irish gentleman,” 
“ Irish lawyer,” ‘ Irish literature,” ‘“ Irish religion,” &c. &c., we mean 
something toto ceelo different from the same classes and predicaments in 
other countries. Never, perhaps, in the history of the country, were 
these differences more strongly marked, than at the present moment; 
and never was it more difficult to make the condition of the people 
intelligible to other nations. Every term that can be employed requires 
a new definition, to prevent mistake; and after all that can be done, 
analogy will mislead the reader, and hurry him into false conclusions, 
from identity of words, to identity of things. If, for example, inferences 
be drawn from the English Catholic to the Irish, how totally false will 
be the conception ! How infinitely different their condition ! How various 
the ways in which exclusion operates, in the several departments of their 
social life! An English Catholic gentleman is a person who cannot 
hold_ certain places, from which he is shut out by oaths; but in all 
other respects he is like any other individual of the same rank, He 
has the same measure of justice in the courts, the same access to 
fashionable society, the same respect and attention from all the subaltern 
and superior departments of office; and the odds are considerable, that 
even the fact of his belonging to the forbidden creed is scarcely known 
beyond the circle of his domestic hearth. An Irish Catholic, on the 
contrary, ket his fortune and personal pretensions be what they may, is 
driven from what is called genteel company. He can rarely, and with 
difficulty, get himself put upon the Commission of the Peace. He is 
diligently kept at a distance from all corpgrate privileges. He is bullied 
by the mayor, preached at by the parson, distrusted in the grand ses 
room, excluded from the vestry, except when he can be charged wi 
an onerous and unprofitable office; and he is insulted by every little 
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jack-in-office, who thinks by his arrogance and violence to make himself 
friends with the partizans of ascendancy. It is useless to muhip 
examples of this diversity between the two countries; they will me 
in every sentence I am writing: and it may suffice generally to s3 
that in Ireland, from the Lord-Lieutenant to the beggar in the sects 
every portion of eg is dislocated.and diseased. The capital ig the 
seat of famine and of fever; the country, like the town, is swarming 
with unoccupied paupers; and when I use the term pauper, Li Iya 
degree of destitution and of misery, of which no stretch ofthe cy 
can do justice. Let the reader figure to himself whole families, » 
completely without decent clothing as to be unable to appear in the 
streets in the face of day. Let him imagine them crowded in the close 
and filthy apartments of the most wretched and ill-built parts of the 
metropolis, without bedding, or blanket, or fuel; the doors removed 
from the apartments by the landlord, to expel the rentless and un 
fitable tenant ;—the dying and the dead strewed together on the dank 
Straw, or naked floor, without a friendly hand to administer even a 

of cold water, to quench the flame of fever in their parched and 
blistered palates ;—let him imagine all this, and he will have one isolated 
group in the immense and yaried picture of Irish misery. If we tum 
to the upper classes of society, we find the nobles absentees, or the few 
residents occupied in ejecting their rebellious voters, in road-jobbing, in 
intriguing with the government for power and patronage, in harassi 
the population with the forced distribution of bibles and tracts, and, 
strange to tell, in deciding public controversies on points of faith with 
their Catholic neighbours. If we look at the Protestant clergy, we find 
them occupied in the law courts with their tithes, or preaching polemical 
sermons, or uttering incendiary speeches in their nightly orgies, under 
- banners, deprecating the “ humbug terrors of another world,” as the 
stimulants of Catholic conscience ;* and scarcely ever less out of their 
proper sphere, than when engaged in field-sports and justicing. _ The 
Catholic clergy, on the other hand, are not a whit behind-hand with 
their clerical rivals of the establishment in political zeal ; but are moving 
heaven and earth to animate and energize their flocks in the steady 
pursuit of emancipation. The success with which they have operated is 
powerfully evinced, in the almost total overthrow and dismemberment of 
the landed interest at the elections ;—in the swelling the amount of 
subscriptions to support the freeholders; and in the almost universality 
of parochial meetings for petitioning Parliament. From this time for- 
ward, the representation of Ireland may be considered as wholly 
Catholic; not. a candidate for any county but will discover, before the 
next general election, abundance of good reasons for embracing 
party of emancipation: nor can it be doubted that, by the carrying 
measure, and by rendering the professors of the Catholic faith admissible 
to a seat in the two houses, the influence of the religion would rather 
be decreased than enlarged in Parliament. In the mean tiie, the | 
government—a chequered board, “ here’a white square and there 3 
black,” has a liberal Lord-Lieutenant, and an Orange Chief-Secretaty; 
an ‘ascendancy Lord-Chancellor, and an emancipating Attorney-ge? 
while, almost universally, the subalterns of office are amongst e most, 





determined exclusionists, throwing all sorts of difficulties of detail in the ’ 
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way of those measutes of their superiors which tend to harmony and 
conciliation. Representatives of an equally mixed body in the British 
cabinet, the great state officers are conscious of the impossibility of 
giving wholeness and consistency to their ministerial march, and each 
exerts his entire efforts, in smuggling in some particular measure that 
romotes his own objects, and in thwarting and ridiculing the measures 
of his adversaries. In fact, there are at present two governments and 
two courts; and amidst all the semblance of good understanding among 
the different members of the administration, the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary is each surrounded by his own coterie, and moving towards his own 
ends. It would be impossible for a stranger to comprehend the language 
of our newspapers ; the most violent public and personal vituperation is 
addressed by the exclusively loyal against the representative of royalty ; 
and none are so Constitutional, so obedient, and so in love wi the 
crown, as those who are accused of an effort to overturn the government, 
and to separate the countries. Another painful feature in the anomalous 
condition of the times, has been an almost universal combination among 
all the different trades to raise the price of labour; so that the same 
moment has exhibited the opposite phenomena of manufacturers dropping 
in the streets for want of food and employment, and an extensive “ turn- 
out.” In one room sat a committee for averting famine from the unem- 
ployed labourer ; in another sat a committee for abating combination ; 
and, to add to the ridiculous, while thousands were left to break stones 
on the road, for want of a market for the products of their industry, 
scheme after scheme was brought forward to meet the exigencies of the 
time, by an increase of an already superabundant expenditure. Every 
parish calling together its inhabitants to collect money for the hourly 
increasing poor, has become 4 little senate in which the wild-goose and 
visionary views are indulged, and patent contrivances of commercial 
regeneration are mooted, with an eloquence commensurate with the 
prevailing ignorance, and well worthy of a better cause. Few, indeed, 
are they who see the close connexion between economical disorganiza- 
tion and political misrule; or who, seeing it, dare avow their convic- 
tion, that Ireland must advance in pauperism, till it is governed on 
principles of humanity and of justice. Ireland is consequently the head- 
quarters of system. One party is for restoring the prosperity of the 
country by me a ; and promotes the spread of reading and writing, 
by limiting instruction to the only channel through which the peo 
will not receive it—that is, through the bible as a class-book. Another 
party, less numerous, but not less active, seek to improve the peasantry 
by white-washing the outsides of their houses, and planting their window- 
stools with honeysuckles and Chinese roses. The saints are driving at 
reform through the medium of conversion; they send crusading mis- 
sionaries to “enlighten the benighted Catholics,” by insulting and 
reviling their creed and its ministers; and they shew no mercy in 
driving for the rents of such “ popish recusants” as will not send their 
children to Protestant teachers. Another set of “ goodies hope to 
banish sorrow and discontent from the nation by opening bazaars for 
the sale of articles of charitable industry, in aid of the ract societies, by 
giving all their patronage and countenance to pauper industry, and 
throwing the independent struggling shopkeeper out of bread. Man 
are the advocates for premiums and protecting duties ; for boards of a 
Sorts and intentions, where ex principle is to waste the public 
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nioney in producing combinations and results, which the pri 
por ae undertake, because they will not repay him Phe coher 
Any thing, every thing, in short, is eulogized and forwarded, except the 
only thing that ever did produce national greatness—equal laws, equal 
justice, and leaving every man to his own resources. The last frolic of 
a nation in delirium has been an outcry for the poor laws—a desire tp 
oppress a population already surcharged by the variety and extent of jt; 
non-productive consumers, with a rent-charge of two or three millions 
a year to be taken from the wages of industry, and to be spent m providing 
for all who can find no market for their labour :—and this, too, a 
tion that cannot afford to pay one direct tax to the support of the 
government | | | 
In Ireland, the march of opinion is more unsteady than in countries 
less divided by faction. ‘The revolutions of popular sentiment are subor- 
dinated to trifling events, and as these act upon passions heated and 
inflamed they engender reactions, whose violence can scarcely be appre- 
ciated or conceived at adistance. If the progress of the emancipation 
has been interrupted, and occasionally retrogrades in England, in Ireland 
parties exist in a constant state of libration,—ebbing and flowing with 
every trifling change, both of internal and external politics. In sucha 
state of things, the indecision and_ vacillation of the Government is 
perhaps more injurious than a steady persistance in even the worst mea- 
sures. Let me not, however, be misunderstood, as asserting that the 
existing Government is not a necessary step in the progress of events, or 
that Lord Wellesley’s administration co not been uniformly oa at a 
better order of things, or has not been productive of great incidental 
good. That he has put some restraints on the violence of the dominant 
faction, and that he has tempered, by thé royal prerogative of mercy, 
the cruel rigour of fanatical magistrates, invested with the power of 
almost summary transportation, has alane been a vast practical amelic- 
ration in the condition of the people. To Lord Wellesley the Irish are 
under deep obligations. His situation is one of difficulty, of fatigue, 
and of mortification. Not to have accepted of it, or now to abandon it 
in disgust, would be to re-deliver the nation into the hands of the ascen- 
dancy party. It may be, that he has his own private ends to seek in office; 
but so, too, would his enemies: and powerful indeed must be the motive, 
and important the end, which retains him in the bonds of place, if his 
determination to remain is unbacked by some strong perception 
public utility. The mere love of lucre must be as nothing to one, whose 
whole life has been marked by an indifference to money. But eno 
of this ungracious theme. The administration of Lord Wellesley has 
done, and will do, much good to the country; but it is necessarily 
attended by this evil, that it cannot but exasperate the passions of the 
parties opposed to each other, by the uncertainty and irregularity of its 
acts. To-day something occurs to raise the hopes of the Catholics ; 
to-morrow some act of the Orange portion of the Government fills 
with despair. nap the Orange-men are cowed, and furl their party 
flag; to-morrow, dressed in its favourite flowers, their isd 
banner is advanced, in defiance of Law, the Parliament, and the King. 
This is harassing to the administration, which, taunted by its opponents, 
and laudably jealous of its authority, is distracted between the pare 
mount necessity for preserving the public peace, and the steady pursult 
ef its favourite object, that is—the rendering both parties practically equal 
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before the law,—equally under the law's protection, and equally obe- 
dient to its dictates. To the nation, this alteration of hope and fear 
is agitating and exciting, but it is wholesome. It is to this cause they 
owe the vigorous constitutional effort, which has put the people really. 
in possession of that legislative influence which had hitherto been 
formally conceded to no purpose. It is however chiefly in its influence 
upon society that I am now regarding this part of my subject. The 
King’s visit to Ireland, and the appointment of the Marquis of Wellesley 
to the lieutenancy, though in themselves indicative of a disposition 
in the British cabinet to let the law remain as it stands,* produced 
among the Catholics a sudden burst of triumph and exultation ; and, 
notwithstanding the failure of the Attorney-general’s prosecution of the 
bottle rioters, paralyzed for awhile the energies of the Orangemen. A 
very general conviction was impressed upon all classes that a new 
system was to be entered upon; and a more liberal tone of feeling 
was affected and became fashionable in society.» Faces were seen at the 
Castle, formerly known only in the mass-house and the inaggregate 
meetings. Liberals became courtiers, and courtiers became liberal ; 


Perque dies placidos, hiberno tempore, septem 
Incubat Halcyone. 


The secret of the internal dissentions of the British cabinet, however, 
soon transpired, and the Orange party, conscious that their friends 
in that quarter could and would support them, became again assured 
that they were still placed above the law, and might set Lord Wellesley 
and the Attorney-general at defiance. The superior influence of the 
Protestant part of the cabinet, as exhibited in the distribution of such 
places as the law has left open to Catholic competition, was not to be mis- 
taken. At first the nomination of one or two Catholic barristers to the 
situation of chairman to the sessions had led to a belief that it was the 
intention to deal fairly between the two religions ; but latterly, ascen- 
dancy has triumphed not merely over justice and common honesty, but 
over the ministerial pretensions of Lord Wellesley and of Mr. Plunkett 
to provide for their own personal friends; and there is not a single job- 
bing magistrate in the province of Ulster who does not draw from the 
fact a scarcely ill-grounded conclusion, that his party may do its worst 
with impunity. Pa 
To the Orangeman this was matter of exultation; to the Catholics it 
was pregnant with irritation and disgust: and the latter, less grateful 
for the mildness and teleration of Mr. Plunkett's official career, than 
disappointed in their hope~of an effectual support in their efforts to 
work out their emancipation, have vented their displeasure in acrimo- 
nious harangues alike against their friends and their enemies. This, 
not unnatural, intemperance, while it has roused the Orangemen from 
their temporary acquiescence, has given no inconsiderable accession of 
strength to the intolerant party in Downing-street, by the fears it has 
excited for the public peace ;.and the real progress of the Catholic 
cause, evinced by the failure of the bill for strangling the Association, 
has awakened a new energy and spirit of resistance in the illiberals of 
all classes. The successful effort of the Catholic agitators to overthrow 
the tyranny of the landed influence, which formed one of the most 
characteristic features of the current year, has carried this feeling to 





* Witness Lord W.’s declaration that he came to administer, and not to change the law. 
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its uttermost, and has again separated the Catholics and the Pho. 
testants “far as the poles asunder.” The signal defeat of the Orange 
candidates, even in their strongest holds of the north, has 

soured the temper of a party, unused to control, and unacquainted y; 
disappointment: and, as impotence is always ungovernable of to, 
and pays in railing what it cannot discharge in action, nothing can excee4 
the explosion of party wrath. In the case of Mr. Brownlow, this in. 
tability has been especially demonstrated. Not even the purlieus of the 
church, nor the sacred act of prayer, could put a bridle upon the 
feeling: for when the name of Judas occurred in the lesson of the day, 
in the parish of Tartaragan (county of Armagh), its application to the 
members who had disappointed the hopes of the Orangemen wag 
buzzed irreverently from pew to pew, to the scandalous interruption of 
the holy service. An amusing and instructive episode in the:year’s 
proceedings was the series of consolatory dinners, in which the d 
members and their friends poured forth the vials of their wrath, and “ went 
up and down the country,” concealing their weakness under the 

of their impatient vituperations of all that had been opposed .to them. 
While the particular theme of animadversion was the interference of the 
Catholic priests, the principal speakers were themselves priests of the 
Protestant Church; and it is lamentable to add, that the tenor of those 
speecncs, from beginning to end, was an invocation of blood and 
slaughter, and a triumphant anticipation of a millenium of ascendancy, 
to be purchased by a military crusade against their opponents. Oh! 
father Abraham, what these parsons are! Close upon these events 
followed the Ballinasloe Bible meeting, the dispersion of a peaceable 
assembly of Catholics by the police at the point of the bayonet, and an 
ineffectual appeal to Mr. Goulburn, to make the matter a subject of 
ministerial investigation. To what purpose this gratuitous -outrage to 
Catholic feeling is encouraged, amidst so many other elements of strife 
and contention, it would puzzle Machiavelli himself to unridde, 
Without attempting the enigma, I must give one instance of the nge- 
nuous modes of saintly conversion which fell within my own knowledge; 
it was an address from a Protestant rector to his parishioners, announe- 
ing himself as a convert to Catholic emancipation and the Catholic rent 
The “ mot de ’énigme”—the pith of this miserable and insulting jest— 
was developed in the course of the address, that the author intend 
emancipation from the Pope and the Devil, and a rent for distributit 
missionary tracts! Mais revenons 2 nos moutops. The state of 
feeling induced by these various transactions is not a little curious. 
public mind exalted by contending hopes and fears, every party 18 0 
watch for fresh indications of the turn and temper of the times, and 0 
coming events. Every one is in search of these floating straws, wh 
determine the points whence the wind is blowing. The rebvnned Diuames 
of the Athenians is daily and hourly repeated, in every accent of exulta- 
tion or of despair, in its application to the ill-health of the Duke of 
York. The filling up of places as they become vacant is taken as 8 
sign of the relative strength of parties; and even the Corn laws are cole 
sidered in no higher point of view, than as they may tend to em 

the liberals, and cripple their exertions in favour of Ireland. Nay, the very 
hospitality of the Lord-Lieutenant is made matter of augury ; and con: 
clusions are drawn from the colour of the birds which are ing at 
vice-regal board. In the society of Dublin, there exists a small (ve"Y 
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small) number of individuals, who, being Protestants and English, 
birth or connexion, are entitled to that aristocratic distinction whi 
belongs to the master caste, but who, as emancipators, are under the 
anathema of Irish bon ton. It is curious to observe, in the varying re- 
ceptions of this class, as in the rising and falling of a barometer, the 
varying weight and _ pressure of the rival factions. The appearance 
or omission of certain names in the cards of invitation of the Irish 
grandees, shews, to a certainty, the tone of Orange confidence or 
distrust ; and every shade of acknowledgment, from the cordial 
squeeze of the hand to the cut direct, has a close reference to the 
reigning opinion respecting the strength of the Canning-ites, the con- 
tinuance in office of Lord Wellesley, or the elevation of Saurin or 
Plunkett to the office of Chancellor. I shall not readily forget, on the 
night of Lady Wellesley’s first party after her marriage, when many 
Catholics, who had shewn civility to her as Mrs. Patterson, were 
received with marked attention and politeness in the circle, what a dis- 
cordant jar of feelings was canaal in the assembly. Here, an dme 
damnée of the exclusionists vented his vexation at the profanation of the 
drawing-rooms of the Phoenix in sly sareasms on the personal appearance 
of the parvenus ; there a political trimmer, mistaking the matter for 
a proof. of the approaching triumph of liberalism, proclaimed, in a 
newly awakened burst. of enthusiasm, his desire to take the whole 
Catholic Association in one mystic embrace. Many a party-giving par- 
tizan of ascendancy, who had for years povet her political opponents 
with a stare of strangeness or a flash of defiance, now pressed forward to 
solicit an introduction; and the regenerating waters of the Vice-regal 
tea-pots seemed to have quite washed away the old Adam of centuries 
of Catholicity. But, alas! for human nature, 


“ All that’s bright must fade, the brightest still the fleetest ;” 


a rumour was spread that Lord Wellesley was recalled, and an Eldonite 
appointed to his office; and the relapsed Papists, driven once more 
from fashionable society to the “ Hell or Connaught” of their own 
assemblies, were visited with a heavier note of reprobation for the sin 
of their transient orthodoxy. 
Among the other signs of the times must be noted the rising imper- 
tinence of the Dublin Corporation, and the renewed éclat with which 
they vociferated that toast which the King in person had endeavoured to 
prohibit. Let not the sound of this word “Corporation ” stir up im the 
imagination-of the-English reader any notion of the Waithmans, the 
Woods, or even of the Curtises, of London civism. The Dublin Cor- 
poration is not a society “ where merchants most do congregate ;” it is 
no reunion of all that is most respectable in commerce, or influential upon 
Change ; but, for the most part, a nest of pauper loyalists, trading on the 
sacramental cup, and fattening upon the test-oaths. Among these wor- 
thies, the sheriff’s wand has scarcely escaped from their grasp ere, not 
unfrequently, their shoulders are ioumed to feel the pressure of the 
bailiff’s heavy hand; and the distance from the civic chair to the Insol- 
vent Court is scarcely more than a step. The alderman's gown is chiefly 
prized as a preliminary to the police magistracy; and while the 
Latouches and the Guinnesses keep aloof from such distinctions, the 
wealthy, liberal, and enlightened M’Kenna is a black swan on the bench. 
The only gate of entrance to this junta is through the temple of ‘Pro 
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[Duy 
testant ascendancy. The Williamite toast is thé Shiboleth of its ty, 
masonry, and jobbing is the great a and end of its political ang 
corporate. being. It was at the Lord Mayor’s table that the toast Was 
given which lost Lord Talbot his place. It was an alderman who boastei 
of having an Orange jury in his pocket ; and it was at a civic orgie thy, 
another alderman threw off the surtout of his political hypocrisy. . Whe, 
this body is tranquil, when this volcano slumbers, we may be certain 
that all is right with the moderate party in the cabinet: for, ever in 
extremes, and ever certain that he who makes most noise is sures 
of being heard, a very little encouragement suffices to renew their 
clamourings. Such are the principal features in the physi 
of Ireland for the current year—such the agitation of its political 
waters—such the extent of its social and economic disorganization, 
For such a condition, it is not easy to propose a remedy. One is almost 
tempted to exclaim with Plautus, 


ipsa si cupiat solus 

Servare prorsus non potest hanc familiam. } 

In politics and in patriotism, however, despair is especially sinful; 
and were not my space exhausted, it would not be difficult to shew that, 
even for Ireland, there is gound for hope, when time shall have blunted 
the passions and prejudices of Englishmen, and removed’ from public 
life those who have so long laboured to bring ‘things to their present 
complexion. ‘“ Au bout du conte,” the whole is an affair of | 


shillings, and pence, and John Bull cannot for ever continue to blunder 
in his calculations. LS 





VILLAGE SKETCHES. 
No. IV. 
_4A New-Married Couple. 3 
THERE is no pleasanter country sound than that of a peal of village 


bells, as they come vibrating through the air, giving token of marnage 


and merriment; nor ever was that pleasant sound more welcome than on 
this still foggy gloomy November morning, when all nature stood as if at 
pause; the large drops hanging on the thatch without falling; the sere 
leaves dangling on the trees; the birds~mute and motionless on 
boughs ; turkies, children, geese and pigs unnaturally silent; the 
world quiet and melancholy as some of the enchanted places i 
Arabian tales. That merry peal seemed at once to break the spell, 

to awaken sound, and life, and motion. It had a peculiar. welcome t00 
stirring up one of the most active passions in woman or ‘in man; 
rousing the rational part of creation from the torpor induced by 
season and the weather at the thrilling touch of curiosity. Never ~o 
completer puzzle. Nobody in our village had heard that a wedding ¥8 
expected ; no unaccustomed conveyance, from a coach to a wheel-bartows 
had been observed passing up: the vicarage lane; no banns had been 
published in church—no marriage of gentility; that is to say; of license, 
talked of, or thought of; none of our village beaux had been seenyias 


village beaux are apt to be on such occasions, smirking and fidgety’ 
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none of our village belles ashamed and shy. It was a most animati 
puzzle ; and regardless of the weather, half the gossips of the street— in 
other words, half the inhabitants—gathered together in knots and clusters, 
to discuss flirtations and calculate possibilities. 

Still the peals rang merrily on, and still the pleasant game of guessing 
continued, until the appearance of a well-known, but most unsuspected 
equipage, descending the hill from the church, and shewing dimly 
through the fog the most unequivocal signs of bridal finery, supplied 
exactly the solution which all riddles ought to have, adding a grand 
climax of amazement to the previous suspense—the new-married couple 
being precisely the two most unlikely persons to commit matrimony in 
the whole neighbourhood ; the only two whose names had never come in 
question during the discussion, both bride and bridegroom having been 
long considered the most confirmed and resolute old maid and old 
bachelor to be found in the country side. 

Master Jacob Frost is an itinerant chapman, somewhere on the wrong 
side of sixty, who traverses the counties of Hants, Berks, and Oxon, 
with a noisy lumbering cart full of panniers, containing the heterogeneous 
commodities of fruit and fish, driving during the summer a regular and 
profitable barter between the coast on one side of us and the cherry 
country on the other.. We who live about midway between these two 
extreme points of his peregrination, have the benefit of both kinds of 
merchandize going and coming ; and there is not a man, woman, or child, 
in the parish who does not know Master Frost’s heavy cart and old grey 
mare half a mile off, as well as the stentorian cry of “ Cherries, crabs, 
and salmon,” sometimes pickled and sometimes fresh, with which he 
makes the common and village re-echo; for, with an indefatigable 
perseverance, he cries his goods along the whole line of road, picking up 
customers where a man of less experience would despair, and so used to 
utter those sounds whilst marching beside his rumbling equipage, that it 
would not be at all surprising if he were to cry “ Cherries—salmon ! 
salmon—cherries!” in his sleep. As to fatigue, that is entirely out of 
the question. Jacob is a man of iron; a tall lean gaunt figure, all bone 
and sinew, constantly clad in a light brown jacket with breeches to 
match, long leather gaiters, and a leather cap ; his face and hair tanned 
by constant exposure to the weather into a tint so nearly resembling his 
vestments that he looks all of a colour, like the statue ghost in Don 
Giovanni, although the hue be different from that renowned spectre— 
Jacob being a brown man. Perhaps Master Peter in Don Quixote, him 
of the-ape and the-shamoy doublet, were the apter comparison ; or, with 
all reverence be it spoken, the ape himself. His visage is spare, and lean, 
and saturnine, enlivened by a slight cast in the dexter eye, and diversified 
by a partial loss of his teeth, all those on the left hand having been 
knocked out by a cricket ball, which, aided. by the before-mentioned 
obliquity of vision, gives a peculiar one-sided expression to his phy- 
siognomy. Lac 

His tongue is well hung and oily, as suits his vocation. No better 
man at a bargain than Master Frost: he would persuade you that. brill 
was turbot, and that black cherries were Maydukes ; and yet, to be an 
itinerant vender of fish, the rogue bath a conscience. Try. to bate him 
down, and he.cheats you without scruple or mercy; but put him on his 
honour, and he shall deal as fairly with you. as the honestest. man in 
Billingsgate. Neither doth he.ever impose on children, .with whom, in 
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the matter of shrimps, perriwinkles, nuts and apples, and such’ tog: 
ware, he hath frequent traffic. He is liberal to the urchins; and:I have 
sometimes. been amused to see the Wat Tyler and Robin Hood kind of 
spirit with which he will fling to some wistful penniless brat, the identical 
handful of cherries which, at the risk of his character and his custome, 
he hath cribbed from the scales, when. weighing out a long-contested. 
bargain with some clamorous housewife. : 

Also he is an approved judge and devoted lover of Country sports; 
attends all poney races, donkey races, wrestlings and cricket matches 
an amateur and arbiter of the very first water. At every revel or Maying 
within six miles of his beat, may Master Frost be seen, pretending to the” 
world, and doubtless to his own conscience (for of all lies those that ous» 
tells to that stern monitor are the most frequent), that he is only’them. 
in the way of business ; whilst imypeality.the cart, and the old white. 
mare, who perfectly understands hematair,: may generally be found in 
happy quietude under some shady hedge; whilst a black sheep-dog, his 
constant and trusty follower, keeps guardover ‘the panniers, Master 
Frost himself being seated in full state amidst the thickest of the throng, 
gravest of umpires, most impartial and learned of referees, utterly.ob- 
livious of cart and horse, panniers and sheep-dog. The veriest old 
woman that ever stood before a stall, or carried a fruit-basket, would 
beat our shrewd merchant out of the field on such a day as that; he 
hath not even time to bestow a dole on his usual pensioners the children. 
Unprofitable days to him, of a surety, so far as blameless pleasure can 
be called unprofitable; but it is worth something to a spectator to 
behold him in his glory, to see the earnest gravity, the solemn impor - 
tance with which he will ponder the rival claims of two runners tied i 
sacks, or two grinners through a horse-collar. 

Such were the habits, the business, and the amusements of our old 
acquaintance Master Frost. Home he had none, nor family, save the 
old sheep-dog and the old grey horse, who lived like himself, onthe 
road, for it was his frequent boast that he never entered a house, but ate, 
drank and slept in the cart, his only dwelling-place. Who would evet 
have dreamt of Jacob’s marrying! And yet he it is that has just driven 
down the vicarage lane, seated in, not walking beside, that rumbling 
conveyance, the mare and the sheep-dog decked in white satin favours, 
already somewhat soiled, and wondering at their own finery ; hi 
adorned in a new suit of brown exactly of the old cut, adding by 3 
smirk and a wink to the usual knowingness of his squinting visage 
There he goes, a happy bridegroom, perceiving and enjoying the wonde 
that he has caused, and chuckling over it in low whispers to his fis 


= whose marriage seems to the puzzled villagers more aston 
still. 


_ In one corner of an irregular and solitary green, communicating by 
intricate and seldom-trodden lanes with a long chain of common 


stands a thatched and whitewashed cottage, whose little dovecot'w 
dows, high chimneys, and honey-suckled porch, stand out picturesquey 


from a richly wooded back 


-ground; whilst a magnificent yew free, 
clear bright pond on on ; S 4 


e side of the house, and a clump of horse 
chestnuts overhanging some low weather-stained outbuildings 


other, form altogether an assemblage of objects that would tempt. 


pencil of a landscape-painter, if ever painter could penetrate to a nook 
so utterly obscure. T r 2 


here is no road across the green, but @ well 
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trodden footpath leads to the door of the dwelling, which the sign of a 
Bell suspended from the yew-tree, and a board over the door announcing 
« Hester Hewit’s home-brewed Beer,” denote to be a small public- 


house. 
Every body is surprised to see even the humblest village hostel in such 


-asituation; but the Bell is in reality a house of great resort, not only 


on account of Hester's home-brewed, which is said to be the best ale 
in the county, but because, in point of fact, that apparently lonely and 
trackless common is. the very high road of the drovers who come from 
different points of the west to the great mart, London. Seldom would 


that green be found without a flock of Welch sheep, foot-sore and weary, 


and yet tempted into grazing by the short fine grass dispersed over its 


 gurface, or a drove of gaunt Irish pigs sleeping in a corner, or a score of 
“Devonshire cows straggling in all dit tions, picking the long grass from 
the surrounding ditches } whi ‘and’man, shepherd and drover, 


might be seen basking in the sun” before the porch, or stretched on the 
settles by the fire, according to the weather and the season. 

The damsel who, assisted by’ an old Chelsea pensioner minus a leg, 
and followed by a little stunted red-haired parish girl and a huge tabby 
cat, presided over this flourishing hostelry, was a spinster of some fifty 
years standing, with a reputation as upright as her person ; a woman of 
slow speech and civil demeanour, neat, prim, precise-and orderly, stiff- 
starched and strait-laced as any maiden gentlewoman within a hundred 
miles. In her youth she must have been handsome ; even now, abstract 
the exceeding primness,the pursed-up mouth and the bolt upright carriage, 
and Hester is far from uncomely, for her complexion is delicate and her 


features are regular. And Hester, besides her comeliness and her good 


ale, is well to do in the world, has money in the stocks, some seventy 
pounds, a fortune in furniture, feather-beds, mattresses, tables, presses 
and chairs ef shining walnut-tree, to say nothing of a store of home- 
spun linen and the united wardrobes of three maiden aunts. A wealthy 
damsel was Hester, and her suitors must probably have exceeded in 
number and boldness those of any lady in the land. Welch drovers, 
Scotch pedlars, shepherds from Salisbury Plain, and pig-drivers from 
Ireland—all these had she resisted for five-and-thirty years, determined 
to live and die “in single blessedness,” and “ leave the world no copy.” 

And she it is whom Jacob has won, from Scotchman and Irishman, 
pig-dealer and shepherd, she who now sits at his side in sober finery, a 
demure and blushing bride! Who would ever have thought of Hester's 
marrying ! —And-when canthe wooing have been? And how will they go 
on together ? Will Master Frost still travel the country, or will he sink 
quietly into the landlord of the Bell? And was the match for love or for 
money? And what will become of the lame ostler ? And how will Jacob's 
sheep-dog agree with Hester's cat? These, and a thousand such, are the 
questions of the village, whilst the bells ring merrily, and the new-married 


couple wend peaceably home. M 
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LIFE INSURANCE,—-THE DUELLING CLAUSE IN POLICIES, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir :—Out of the long list of new Assurance Companies which haye 
lately established themselves in London, and which are vieing with each 
other in different stratagems to gain preference in public attention, | 
feel surprised that no office should yet have advertised the erasure of , 
certain clause—or series of clauses—from its policies, which has gone oy 
for many years, forming part of every Life Assurance contract, 
it produces no advantage to the assurers, and weakens the genera 
desirableness of Life Insurance very materially. 

The public will be aware that the more ordinary modes in which Lif 
Assurance is effected are two ; at least, it is only to two modes of making 
that engagement that I need call their (or your) attention. The firstis, 
where a party insures his own life, for the purpose of securing a sum 
disposable (possibly for the benefit of his family) at his death; and this 
is a mode of Assurance much used by professional men, whose income 
are dependent upon their continual exertions, and would cease with their 
lives. And the second is, where a party assures a sum payable to him. 
self or his assignees, not upon /zs own death, but upon the death of 
some third person, in whose life he has a specific interest: as where a 
man marries a widow, for instance, and insures a sum of money upon 
her life against her jointure ; or where he insures a claim which may be 
lost by the death of a debtor; or the value of a lease, or an annuity, a 
any other absolute property which he holds, determinable with the life 
of some given individual. 

Now, the first of these two objects of Assurance—(which I take tobe 
the most generally valuable)—that of a provision to be made by @ ma 
earning a large annual income for the future benefit of his family—this 
object can only be effected by such a party's insuring his own lift 
Because, to avoid the giving to any individual a direct advantage in the 
death of another, the law requires that A, insuring the life of B, must 
have a “ legal interest "—a specific, claimable property,—which ceases 
upon B’s death. A wife, therefore, although her maintenance d 
entirely upon the exertions of her husband, could not by any meal 
insure his life; nor a sister, similarly situated, that of her brother : be 
cause, though there is an actual loss here occasioned by the death, there 
is not the loss of any matter of legal claim. | And to this rule I make no 
objection, because the remedy for the difficulty—such as it is—lies 
Aman assures his own life for the benefit of the very same party, by 
(personally) it could not legally be assured ; and it might be 4 
rous principle to allow one individual to create to himself—say > 
insurance upon the life of an infant—an advantage of £5,000 out of 
death of another. But then, under such circumstances, where @ ! 
interest of the most pressing nature may exist—without any legal 
to warrant the party interested from personally assuring—it becomes 
material—if Life Assurance is to have any value at all—that that cours? 


of Assurance which is open should be as clear as possible from 
drance or uncertainty. 


Now a part of the bargain made by Life Assurance offices with their 
customers, is, 


that in three possible cases of death—viz. death 
Suicide—by Duelling—or by the hands of Justice—any Assurance 
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by the actual party so dying upon his own life, shall be void and of no 
benefit. With the first and last of these conditions, I have nothing in 
the main to do. Men donot contemplate the ordinary possibility, either 


| of their destroying themselves, or doing any act which shall cause them 


to be hanged. My purpose (eventually) will apply only to the duelli 
clause ; but, as I have had occasion to name the other provisions along with 
it, perhaps I may as well, in a few words, shew the uselessness and impo- 
tency of all the three. 

In the first place, then, with reference to the clause of “ suicide,”—that 
provision, as it stands, I take to be wholly inoperative for the purpose for 
which it is intended. The purpose aimed at, is obviously to prevent a 
man, whose circumstances may induce him to destroy himself, from first 
effecting a policy, by which he may defraud some Assuring Company of 
£7,000 : the clause, altogether, I take it, is pretty nearly needless; but 
certainly, as it stands, it is not capable of producing any such effect as 
this. Because an insurance upon life is not an act that can be done by the 
will of one party, nor that can be performed in a moment. The Assurin 
Company, as well as the insuring party, must be agreed, to make dh 
a contract. Two or three meetings, at which many persons are present, 
commonly take place before the business is completed. In all cases, the 
party insuring must give references to medical men and private friends, 
who answer in writing (at their peril of any collusion), as to his state of 
health, &c. The whole transaction must occupy two or three days— 
more commonly it takes up five or six; and, up to the last moment, the 
Company—if from any cause it finds reason to dislike the “ risk”—has 
the power to reject it. 

Now all this delay affords, on both sides, a very liberal allowance 
for what the lawyers call the locus ponitentia. A man would not 
be at all unlikely to change his mind about destroying himself, in 
the course of such an arrangement of business — say, between 
Wednesday night and Saturday morning:—and therefore, I doubt 
whether an Assurance Company need be very apprehensive about 
the consummation of any man's intention of Suicide, who should sit down 
to work a long arithmetical calculation before he went about it. But—that 
which is still more to the point—as shewing the inutility of the existing 
clause—is—that any man who had sufficient firmness of purpose to bring 
himself within its effect, would have abundant power to evade it. Aman 
who could coolly keep up his determination to end his existence, for 
three days together—and go on transacting in the mean time all the detail 
of a life-assurance contract—would have plenty of coolness so to end his 
life, that the Suicide—(which would vitiate that contract)—could never 
be ~— against him. 

or the proof of suicide, it should be observed, must come from the 
Assurance Company. The death of the individual, prima facie, gives the 
claim to recover on the policy. The evidence must be distinct of félo 
de se; for, in case of insanity—(the point has never arisen)—but I take 
it to be clear, the claimant must receive. Juries would require rather 
distinct proof, too, where money had been paid, and an untavourable 
verdict was to leave a family perhaps to beggary ; and without selecting 
modes to aid the desperately bent, I believe that a gentleman might 
slip overboard from an Irish steam-packet—or make a false step upon the 
edge of the precipice at Dover or at Clifton—or go to a closet, and 
swallow his paper of oxalic acid by mistake for salts—or even be merely 


found in a river, into which a body might have fallen by accident—or 
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find a great many other expedients, if he were determined to take his 
departure from this nether world, by which he might go depart, and no 
proof be given against him of wilful and prepense desertion, 

The second of these three clauses—that against death by the hands 
of justice—it is hardly necessary to say any thing upon. Except 
haps, that—in this case, as in the last—I think the Assurance Com 
takes nothing—or next to nothing—by its motion. Because the people 
who are hanged are not of that class who insure their lives; they are 
commonly of a kind too poor for such a precaution, besides being tuo 
careless, or too desperate. I shall by-and-bye in a very short word 
dispose of the possibly assumed position — that either of these two provisions 
save any thing worth consideration to an Assurance Company: but the 
only regulation worth talking about—and that which I am seriously 
anxious to repeal—is the last of the three rules which has been mentioned 
—the clause which defeats payment of a man’s (personal) policy, in case 
of death by Duelling. 

I know here that I shall be met, at once, with a tirade about “ mo. 
rality ;” but I am prepared to let that storm spend its force upon me— 
and then go on. I no more mean to defend duelling—as a practice— 
than I would defend the excessive drinking of wine, or the inordinate eatin 
of turtle as a practice; but, if I could hit upon a mode of avoiding the head- 
ache, or the indigestion consequent upon the indulgence of either of 
those habits, I should hardly deserve to be taxed as an offender against 
morality if I promulgated it. 

This fact I take to be certain—within a given limit, duelling is a 
practice which never can be prevented. I do not know whether it would 
be very advantageous—as far as human foresight can reach—if it could 
be prevented; but I do not enter into that question—while we remain 
the people that we are—it certainly will not. ; 

The experiment of severe penalties against duelling was tried in 
France ; and in an age when the principles of penalties could be tried 
as it never now can be tricd again. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, under Henry IV. (of France), the laws against duelling were 
of the most sanguinary nature; the executions of the most horrible 
description—and they totally failed. First, they were evaded by the 
simulation of sudden quarrels; and the combats, less openly and coolly 
conducted, became more furious and less fair. When this pretence would 
serve no longer, men who met death for honour in the field, did not 
shrink from it on the scaffold; and after beheadings, hangings, confis- 
cations, banishments, the sacrifice of lives, and the beggaring of help- 
less, unoffending families—acts of grace were found indispensable ; and 
the laws fell into disuse, or were repealed. | 

Our question here, however, is upon this dan, which is against the duel- 
list in all contracts executed with reference to Life Insurance. A Duel 
I take to be neither more nor less than a casualty in life, which nine men out 
often—and those, the honest,’ the cautious, the feeling, and the respectable 
nine—must always regret — but to which nevertheless every feeling man 
in society, above a certain rank, accounts himself, upon occasion, rigidly 
subject; and, looking merely to the trade of Insurance, is it not a mischie- 
vous arrangementfor the dealers on both sides—both for the assurers a0 
the assured—that that very provision should be rendered subject to & 
casualty, which a man only thinks it worth while to make, because it 
relieves him from the effect of casualty altogether? My firm belief 1s 
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that a great number of persons are entirely deterred from taking the 
benefit of Insurance by this very limiting clause; but I am quite sure 
that its abolition would gain general business to any Company; for all 
men would be glad to be relieved from it. For it so happens—as I 
observed above—that a great proportion of the very persons most 
likely to avail themselves of the securities of Life Insurance (personal), 
are men struggling in the liberal professions—frequently engaged in 
controversies with each other—and men to whom high character, as a 
mere trading commodity, is indispensable ;—the very men to whom a 
duel—as a remote, yet possible, casualty—is the most likely to occur. 

I barthe being supposed here to admit, indirectly, that this very circum- 
stance increases the risk that an Assurance Office would incur from giving 
up the duelling clause. Ishall dispose of that aes in a few moments, quite 
sufficiently. But, in the mean time, the on/y point, it will be recollected, 
against which men insure is the chance—in fact the possibility. We pay, not 
the real value for the sum which we insure, but an amount very nearly, if 
not quite, double. Except for the risk of accidentally early death, a 
man who put by annually the amount of premium which he pays to 
an Assurance Company, would, in the course of an average life, accu- 
mulate a much larger amount than that which he covenants to receive. 
He makes a great sacrifice to purchase an absolute certainty—pays 
£100 a year, for instance, to secure £2,000—when that £100 a year, 
otherwise applied, would in the same time produce him £4,000. He 
consents to this, only in order to make, sure that his children may not 
be left to distress, by his death, before the £4,000 has accumulated. 
And we check him with this stipulation, “If you should chance to die 
in a particular way, in which you are not (/tkely to die, but in which it 
is possthle—without any blame accruing from yourself—you may die— 
then you shall receive nothing ;—so your surety,—for which you would 
pay £200, where you ought to pay £100—is at an end.” 

It is mere nonsense to decline the arguing this point, upon the plea 
that a change would afford even indirect encouragement to the practice 
of Duelling. It would no more do this than the invention of Dr. James's 
Powders encouraged men to get cold, or to throw themselves into fever. 
If we are to debate upon the score of morality, J am perfectly ready to 
go into that question ; for I am sure it will be a strange principle of mo- 
rality or charity, which insists te add so much to the unhappiness of a 
man compelled to fight a duel, that he shall go into the field with 


_ the horrible sensation, that the whole safety of his family—the provision 


which he has endured“abour- and privation to raise for his children— 
depends upon his personal fate. Any fair argument upon the question of 
morality, I am quite sure, must be all in my favour. 

But my immediate question is upon the policy—that is, I mean, the 
advisableness—of a change from the existing system, by any Assurance 
Company anxious to hold out attraction. And, witha very words more— 
just to shew that any Company may make the change, without even in- 
curring any additional risk—I shall conclude this letter, which has already 
perhaps exceeded reasonable limits, upon a subject not very decidedly 
one of amusement. 

I think I have already shewn, with respect to the first clause upon 
which I set out, the proviso against death by Suicide—that that provision 
1s not effective—that it cannot compass that which it aims at—and that, 
iN practice, it would be of no force. 
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With reference to the second clause—the death by Justice—] have 
endeavoured. to shew (though the matter is of no consequence), that 
Assurance Companies—from the general quality of their customer 
were not likely to be seriously affected by it. 

And with respect to the Duelling clause, I think I have already laid 
some ground for saying, that an increase in their quantity of busines 
would be obtained by any office that consented to its abolition, 
. There now remains then the question—how far any Assurance Office 
could afford to abolish these three clauses, or any of them? the |g 
being the only one to which I at all address my serious purpose. 
_ Upon this point, I think, the result will to some persons seem rather 
singular. That is, they will be surprised to find that, against so slight a 
danger, any barrier should have been thought necessary to be raised, 
The whole amount of deaths occasioned by all these three sinister 
causes—by Suicide (properly so me Ty 8 tages yr and the hands of 


Justice—do not amount, in England, 


(Dre, 


ales, and Scotland, to 200 cases 


in a year. The average amount of general deaths in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, I take to be, in round numbers, about 400,000 cases a 
year. So that the proscribed deaths being—taking all three clauses—to the 
whole mortality, as one to two thousand—in 2,000 insurances, a company 
would have one loss—and the increased risk upon their average claims 
would be one shilling per cent., or half a farthing in the pound. 

And this would be the case, it will be recollected, upon the repeal 


of all the three clauses on which I have adverted. 


he two first 


of which—the hanging and the Suicide—(which I don't pos 
-to deal with) embrace near nineteen-twentieths of the list of deaths 
proscribed. The deaths by Duelling alone, annually, I am inclined 
to believe do not amount in this country to so many as ten. I am.quite 
sure they do not amount to ¢we/ve. But say even that they reach fifteen. 
The increased risk to an Insurance Company from taking the chances of 
them, would hen not amount probably to one loss in a century: and, in 
‘money, it would be not quite a penny per cent.—the twenty-fifth part of a 
farthing in the pound; in fact, a fraction so small as to be almost 


indescribable. 


If I am told that, as the risk here is so remote, the thing stands well as it 
is, and that the individual insuring can afford to take it—to that I answer, 
that it is not the business of the insurer to take any risk; he pays his 

“money in order to be relieved from risk, or anxiety, altogether. To 
‘guard against the possible injury to any Company from (moral) lunatics, 
or desperadoes, I think that there could be no objection to an arrangement 
by which the liability of the Assurers (in cases of death by duelling) should 
not arise until full six months after the date of the execution of the policy. 
This regulation would meet the possible case of a man’s receiving o 


sending a challenge in one hour, and proceeding, 
to insure his life the next. People could hardly wait half a 


on that very account, 
year to fight: 


or indeed (upon the suicide clause) to kill themselves ; and the law W d 


not allow them to wait out the six months before they were hanged. 
have shewn, I think, that the additional risk consequent upon the 


vtion which I propose, would be quite unworthy of notice; an 


believe that any Assurance Co 
! that ‘should at once announce 


mpany would 
its adoption, 


gain business and pop 


altera- 
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SONGS OF A SUMMER NIGHT. 


On, the happy days of our forefathers! Have they past away for ever ? 
Must we vee | read of their tournaments, their troubadours, and their 
lantries ? Must we only read their songs and their exploits, and sigh 
over the daring deeds and passionate loves of the old time—when, as we 
read, we think the days must have been so fine and long, the ladies so 
sweet and fair, the lovers so gay and so devoted, the warriors so tall and 
mighty in their helms and plumes—and the nights, too, must have been 
such gentle, love-inspiring nights, and all so kind and so merry withal, 
that we are angry with our destinies that we were not breathing in those 
times of love and chivalry; when there were such stately castles and 
such bold vassals to See them,—when there were such warm hearts 
and such gallant garbs over them. Ah, those were the days of grace- 
falness and a proper fashion: not in costume alone, but in manners and 
noble bearing ; when the wanderer was welcomed every where, and if he 
could trill a lay in praise of his lady-love, or sing a jovial strain of wine 
or wassail, he was the idol of the happy hour. Well, those days have 
one, and all that we can do is to wonder how meanness and suspicion, 
and love of gain, and cold reserve and selfishness, could ever thrust 
aside such kindness, good-fellowship, and hospitality ! 

In that gallant time, when a still and breathless night had succeeded 
the hot sunny day of an Italian July, it chanced that a singular group of 
persons were stretched on the green ground of an embowering wood, 

osing from the fatigues of a journey, and preferring the canopies of 
branches and leaves, and the cool grass and moss that formed their gene- 
ral couch, to the draperied apartments or more convenient accommoda- 
tion of castle or hostel. A clear blue sky shone above them through 
the foliage, and a few solitary stars twinkled faintly there, as though a great 
festival had called away all their merry shining companions, and those 
few had chosen rather to remain behind-and meditate in sweet loneliness, 
than join their gay brethren, who might be supposed to have assembled 
in some far-off field of air, beaming in all their splendours, and revelling, 
right brilliantly. Perhaps those few who remained in the forsaken sky 
were philosophers, poets, or lovers, whom we all know have little heed 
of merriments ; but, whatever they might be, there they were mee | 
glimmering far away from each sahiae, and looking as melancho y and 
misanthropical as such high-minded stars might be supposed to look. 

The party amounted to upwards of twenty persons, including three or 
four attendants, who were only distinguished from their superiors by 
their humbler garbs, and their occasionally performing trifling acts of 
attendance, but all equally enjoyed the coolness and quiet of the time; 
while the hostess and mother Neate accommodated the one no better 
than the-other, but spread the green carpet, prepared her mossy couch, 
and hung her quivering and drooping curtains over all alike: for she, 
good dame, cannot comprehend subordination and respect for persons, 
but warms and chills ‘her children without distinction ; though some, 
more cunning than others, may artfully contrive protection from her 
chidings and screens for her over-kindness. 

Their horses were browsing near them, and the goodly company were 
merrily discoursing ; while ever and anon the loud laugh of the gallants 
and the titter of the ladies so mingled and quavered in the air, that the 
birds, the legal inhabitants of the place, were seen flitting from tree to 
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(Dr, 

tree, crying out in short and sharp chirrups, wondering with each 
and in as much consternation as though the ‘ring-burning fairies wen 
holding their circular revelries, and roystering in all their mad and mis. 
chievous mirth. » 

A burst of gaiety had died away and all the party remained silent, 
some preparing materials for a fresh sally of humour, others, ins 
with the beauty and stillness of the approaching night, wishing ~" 
continuation of the silence, and thinking the company of treasured 
thoughts and recollections of by-gone days, and cherished memories of 
some hallowed forms, would be more in unison with that sweet and 
quiet hour. A few might be seen resting their heads on the green banks, 
thinking of nothing in the world, and preferring at that moment the sof 
cool kiss of the grass, in which they closely nestled their faces,—faces 
which had through the day been glared upon by the dazzling eye of the 
summer sun—to any other kisses or lips whatever. Among them was 
lady of peculiar beauty, and to whom the gallants were particularly 
obsequious; though the envy she might have caused among the other 
beauties present, from her monopoly of all the compliments, knightly 
speeches and flourishes of wit, was entirely subdued by the seeming 
unconsciousness that they were particularly addressed to her, and the 
grace and playfulness with which she made every subject a matter of 
general converse, so that all might participate in the colloquial collation. 
But though her eyes would sometimes sparkle and beam with the 
laughter of her heart, yet a pensiveness and tender melancholy would 
steal over her fair countenance, and the smile would often be followed by 
a sigh, even as clouds are seen to sail over the sunshine of the 
spring day. Again the conversation was resumed, and from its earnest- 
ness it appeared some proposition had been made, to which a majority of 
the party seemed readily to assent. . First there were loud and short 
sentences, then speeches of solicitation and petulant replies, then the 
laugh and the brief silence, then again a bandying of words; at length 
a yielding from one, and a murmur of satisfaction from the rest, proved 
a point to have been gained: for some resumed their reclining positions 
from which the previous debate had disturbed them, others bent forward 
in the act of attentively listening, and the preparations for a general 
stillness augured that one of the party was about to sing: and after a 
short prelude of silence, a soft, clear, and lute-like voice tremulously 
commenced a plaintive song. It was from the lady whose loveliness and 
courtesy had made her the queen of the gay assemblage. She eseayed 
a ballad of ill-requited love, of forgotten vows and youth’s tears; but 
suddenly ceased, for a tremor had either deprived. her of the command 
of her voice, or the pensive air she was singing had awakened heart- 
sleeping thoughts and painful feelings. The company endeavoured to 
cheer her spirits, and strengthen her confidence—when she smiled, and 
passing her hand across her sweet eyes, recommenced ; but chan; 
per theme to one light and inspiring. It was a roundelay at that time 

n 


10wn by the name of « Love’s Tourney,” and in a “ quick volume 
wild notes” was heard 


THE LADY’S SONG. | 
Au me! what a sight the lists display! 
Fierce has the tourney been to -tiny’ ; 
Shivered lances and blades are seen, ~~ 
Strewing the ground where the fray has-been: 
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Many a knight lies stark and dead, 
Some apa rey a single blow ; 

Many a knight ha his h 

Abashed at his oraetnnoe: —n 

For one alone hath conquered all, 

And he woundless kneels for his coronal. 


But the heralds have blown a blast again, 

And a stalwart knight pricks over the plain: 
He stands in the lists, and his armour bright 
Reflects the form of the victor knight. 

He laughs with disdain when the foe he sees, 
And looks at the throng with glee; 

While his plume starts up and fronts the breeze, 
All sure of the victory. 

“ Who is he?—who is he?” is heard apart; 
Tis the haughty Knight of the Marble Heart. 


And who is he that hath fought so well, 

And done such deeds for a world to tell ? 
Alas, he looks a child, and his eyes 

Are hoodwinked too; from his shoulders rise 
Two feathery wings, and his tilting spear 

Is an arrow small and light ; 

He a weapon finds in the starting tear, 

And a smile is his brand of might. 

Aha! by the heart-shaped shield we know 
Sir Cupid, the Knight of the Bended Bow. 


They rein back their steeds, and both prepare 

To splinter a lance for the honours there: 

But he of the Marble Heart surveys 

The care of his foe with a scornful gaze; 

For Sir Cupid hath gemmed with two beaming eyes 
The centre of his shield, 

And resting his feathered spear, defies 

His champion to the field. 

Fair cheeks are flushed, and brows are bent, 

As the knights prepare for the tournament. 


The trumpets clang, and the sound is heard 

Of the furious rush and the cheering word ; 

But the scornful knight in wild surprise 

Is dazzled and mad with the beaming eyes, 

Through his vizor they flash, from his horse he reels, 
For the shaft lance strikes him through ; 

And the Marble Heart despairing feels 

What the champion-boy can do. 

On a bed of shields he is borne away, 

And Sir Cupid is lord of the fierce tourney. 

The first song. being finished, a general inspiration seemed to spread 
through ‘the whole group. All the accustomed singers were selecting 
within themselves their most favourite lay, in the event of a request for 
their strains; and those whose voices were seldom lifted up in song, 
strove to recal to memory some ancient ditty, that they might venture 
their imperfect skill in the lists of harmony. Opinions were asked and 
given of the sweetness of the music, and the beauty of the poetry of 
some popular troubadour, and various were the passages and cadences 
gently trilled:as specimens for particular admiration. Even a brook, 
which hitherto none had heard, now ri and tripped over its shallow 
bed, and sang its tinkling melody to the delighted rushes, that bent and 
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wavered to its merry meanderings. The attention of the company 
now directed to pa as who, with little intreaty, prepared to Wes 
with the request made by the lady, that he should relieve her from i 
embarrassment of the admiration she had excited by immediately tm. 
mencing a song, and the smile and familiar inclination of the head 
followed the solicitation, was sufficient to shew that not only a fri 
intimacy subsisted between them to justify her prompt demand, but tht 
he was an adept in the science. He was a youth of slight form, With g 
profusion of light hair curling and waving over a full bright hazel eye, 
whose clear arched brow and smooth forehead spoke of happiness and 
heart’s-ease. Close to him sat a fair girl with a hand closely locked in 
his, and looking at him so fondly, and answering his speaking and 

ing glances so tenderly and intelligibly, that it was no difficult matter 
guess they were lovers—happy, undivided lovers. She stole a short 
gentle whisper in his ear, and presently all listened to 


THE LOVER'S SONG. 

What are the summer skies to me, 

Though bright and beautiful they be ? 

What are the garden’s freshest flowers, 

And the kissing breeze of its greenest bowers ? 

Though beauty and fragrance mingle there, 

And sweet is the kiss of the amorous air, 

Yet flowers were never so glowing and sweet 

As my lady’s blush when alone me meet. 

And what is the kiss of the softest breeze, 

To my lady’s lips in such nights as these? 

And never so bright were the summer skies, 

As the living light of my lady’s eyes. 

Sweet are the beams of the early sun, 

Ere the hum of the waking world’s begun ; 

And poets tell us the mermaid’s song 

Can calm the wild sea as it rolls along: 

Then sweet is the swell of each quiet. wave, 

As if fraught with a sigh for the shores they lave -— 

But I know a bosom whose rise and fall 

Can murmur a sigh that’s sweeter than all ; 

And could you but hear my lady sing, 

You'd have ears for no other carolling : 

While the morning beams would vapours be, 

To the light of my lady’s smileonme. ~ i 

_ This song, which was given with all the art and skill of a practised 

singer, now dying away in low yet clear tones, then gradually rising to the 
full swellof the voice, aided by the well-timed pauses and finished execution 
of a correct ear, so pleased those who were listening, that an universal burst 
of approbation brought the whole company into motion. The attendants 
presented the wine cups, the ladies shifted their positions, as the gallants, 
becoming emboldened, and somewhat inspired by the songs, the tue, and 
the place, were gathering closer to the fair creatures; and many were the 
delicate. fingers that endured the pressure of more nervous — 
almost to flinching. But whoever might be delighted with the efforts 
the last singer, none were more so than the fair girl that; sat sor close 0 
him ; and as he had extolled his lady’s carolling, no one fora ™ 
imagined that any other than that lady could be meant;: consequenty 
intreaties for her melody poured in fears every quarter; but sey 
girl, far from attempting to .prove her lover's taste; sat aa 
grasping his arm, and giving breathless: negatives to every request, 4 
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‘ding the laughing youth now that she discovered the situation his 
cruise had laced her in; but a well-phrased plea from him, and a 
voluntary offer of a song from another, relieved the timid girl, and the 
party were again preparing for silence. _ The person who ‘had roposed 
himself was a swarthy muscular young man, with short curled black 
hair and beard, a free unceremonious deportment, ‘and altogether with 
the appearance of one who had not always been in the land of his birth. 
His face showed the tinge of an eastern sun, and the buffeting ‘of 
rougher winds than those that shake the branches of an Italian forest. 
It appeared, in his travels he had once been captured by a band of 
marauders, and in their retreat had learned from their leader the only 
song he ever knew. It was a wild and rugged air, partaking more of 
the rolling of the sea, and the dashing of the cataract, than the low- 
voiced stream and the playful fountain. He rested against the stem of 
a mighty elm, and in a deep-toned and harmonious voice, sang— 


THE ROBBER’S SONG. 
Weare the souls that fear not fate, 

And the blasts of life defy : 
We ’ve hearts for love, and brands for hate, 
And can reckless live or die. | 

Our lives have all an earthquake been, 
Let the timid then shrink and wail ; 
But we, who the worst of the storm have seen, 
Will ne’er at its thunder quail. 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
And drink, ho! ho! 
To sorrow’s overthrow. 


Why droop the head at a woman’s frown ? 
Here ’s enough in the world to smile : 
The revenge of the scorned is the ivy crown, 
And kinder lips the while. 
Then as on the sea of life we sail, 
Let us heed not the wind or the sky ; 
But mount with the billow, and fly with the gale, 
Nor fear in the wreck to die. 
_ Then laugh, ha! ha! 
And drink, ho! ho! 
To sorrow’s overthrow. 

This song did not find that favour with the ladies the two preceding 
ones had found, though the gallants were loud in their praises of his 
powerful cadences, and the deep intonations of his voice ; nor was the 
singer displeased when one compared his tones to the hoarse roar af the 
forest lion, but laughed right jovially, and ascribed any fault that might 
be found with his style to his bandit tutor, and seemed particularly 
tickled by the remarks on his strength of voice, as the forte tone his 
conversation afterwards assumed fully proved. The company were now 
very urgent to prevail on some lady to attempt a gentle strain, and 


bring back their thoughts and feelings to love, and sighs, and tenderness, 


from which the rough-rolling. ‘sounds of the robber’s song had roused 
them ; but in vain—none would ‘at present trust their delicate voices to 
such an overwhelming contrast ; and after much debate and intreaty, a 
youth, who had. taken little interest in the proceedings of the party, 
carelessly assented to a general solicitation ‘that: he should be the next 
singer. He. was reclining on. the ground, resting his face on the palm 
of his hand, and looking through a space in the foliage above him at’a 
bright star, which, fixed.in:that‘spot of the heavens; séemed watching 
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him like an eye. He was a well-proportioned youth, with 

hair, that, iia in the centre of his high foreh ead, preva 
shoulders in graceful curls. His full deep blue eye was overhung + 
straight brow, black and narrow, which would bend and answer the ~~ 


(Dx, 


of his proud lip when the frivolous speeches of some of the young 

ts reached his ear; and then, with a sigh almost like a groan, he 
would turn to the favourite spot of blue sky above him, and gaze at the 
star shining there, as though he wished to breathe. his Very spirit intp 
its white beams. His young cheek was pale and rather wasted, and the 
two deep lines engraven there told of bitter scorn, passionate thoughts, 
the sorrow that kills, and the proud heart that deeply feels: but wails 
not. He pressed his hand to his forehead, and, still keeping his reqip. 
ing position, appeared to make an effort not to be totally a misanthrope 


where all were so happy, seeming to intreat himself for once to-unbend _ 
and become like those about him ; and in a not unmusical voice, but Joy 


and carelessly, was sung— 


THE POET'S SONG, 

Alas for me! acloud has hung 

O’er all mine early days; 
And if perchance a fight has flung 

Across my path its rays, 
I’ve wished that it had never been— 
For, like a flame at midnight seen, 
I have but found, when it hath past, 
A deeper darkness round me cast. 


Alas for me !—false hearts I’ve found, 
Where I had deem’d them true ; 

And stricken hopes lie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 

There have been some that I have lov’d, 

And whose returning love I’ve prov’d 

Far above sounding words ;—but they 

Are dead and gone, and past away. ° 


Alas for me !—I cannot think 

Of happy moments fled ; 
Or sigh to look o’er that dread brink 

Where sleep the countless dead. 
My joys have been by sorrows crushed ; 
My heart’s best sounds have all been hushed ; 
Its strings are strained, and so my grave 
Will welcome be—in earth or wave, 
Alas for me!—’tis pity, too, 

As youth is still mine own, 
That I should think as now I do, 

And know what I have known: 
But still I to this earth must cling, ® 
While brooks and trees and blossoms spring ; 
And while the sky, the rocks and sea, 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me. 


Thus the night wore away, while their songs, their pleasant: tales; 
their happy talking and laughter, so -cheated the time, that the on 
morning camé upon them like a surprise. Hearts were cond.” 
friendships made, and loves confirmed, that lasted through a long ™”: 
po often, in after reg Noe the memories of those who were of the ¥ 

pany revert with delight to erriments and the s0D 
Summer Night. ’ ath T de 1BB | 
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KING'S AND COMPANY’S TROOPS IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


As periodicals do not move so rapidly to this quarter of the world 
as perhaps they ought to do, I hope you, Mr. Editor, will not be offended 
if I confess the fact, that I did not see your number for last March until 
the day before yesterday. If it make any amends, I faithfully promise 
that such a lapse of time shall not occur again. 

In that number there was an article headed “ The King’s Troops in 
India,” page 267, &c.; in which much complaint was made of the man- 
ner in which that body is treated. I do not wish by any means that the 


_ King’s troops, or any troops, should be il/-treated ; and I heartily desire 


that any thing of which they have reason to complain will meet with 
that- attention and remedy which it may deserve. But I do think 
that the writer of the article has not fairly contrasted the situation of 
the Company’s officer with that of the King’s; and that the balance he 
has struck in favour of the former is not exactly corresponding with the 
facts of the case. I am prepared to state that the King’s service is far 
better : and can support my position, not on loose reasoning, but actual 
documents. 

“After two and twenty years,” says the writer, p. 272, “ the Company's 
captain retires on £180 per annum; after nearly the same, the King’s 
captain retires on £127.” Both these pittances, I admit, are shabby 
enough for a man who has had the habit of being considered, and of 
considering himself as a gentleman. _ That, however, is nothing to the 
purpose. I allow the fact. But there is something else to be considered. 
Will the writer have the goodness to consider what is the proportion 
to the service of the number of captains of twenty-two years standing 
in the King’s army, and the proportion of the Company’s captains? Now 
Ihave made the calculation, and I can convince any one who will take 
the trouble of following it, that on an average it has taken about seven- 
teen years to rise up to the rank of major in the line; while, in the 
Company’s service, it takes twenty-five years to attain the same step. 
In the line, also, when a man is made a major he rises 2x his regiment (or 
he may rise), to be lieutenant-colonel. In the Indian army, after having 
been, as shewn already, five and twenty years getting to that rank, he 
is left to ine promotion, and finds himself at the bottom of a list of per- 
haps a hundred majors senior to him. This is a misfortune to which the 
King’s troops are not subjected. 

Of course there are unfortunate cases in the King’s army, and subal- 
terns who have grown grey in the service can be quoted. But here, in 
the Indian army, the regular rule is as I have above stated. Suppose I 
give you an instance in which the two services happen to come in col- 
lision. Lieut.~Colonel Carpenter, a cadet of the year 1781, a date which 
ls senior to that of any major-general in the service,—a captain of 1796, 
major of 1805 (in those days promotion went on faster than it can do 
at present), and lieut.-colonel of the 30th October 1811,—is hindered 
from holding the army rank of colonel, although holding the regimental 
rank, because the King did not issue a brevet of colonel for 1811; and 
his admission to the rank of colonel in the army would therefore super- 
sede Lieut.-Colonel Michael McCreagh, of the 13th foot, a major of 
1809, but a lieutenant-colonel of the 3d of October 1811; a lieutenant 
four weeks prior to Colonel Carpenter's admission to that rank. Now in 
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all probability Colonel McCreagh was not born when Colonel 
entered the sérvice. This, I submit, is a very hard case j : and 
I would not find it difficult to supply others similar to it in unfhimen 
in the India army. Tee ee 

Suppose we put the case, that two young gentlemen of eighteen enter 
one the King’s, the other the Company’s service ; at the age of forty how 
are they situated? With any thing like fair chances, any reasonable 
interest, the gentleman in the King’s service is a major of some stanj. 
ing, and looking out for his brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. If his 
interest happens to be good, or his career fortunate, he may be a. 
tually of that rank. The Indian officer is a captain, with three or fou 
senior to him in his regiment, a prospect of being seven or eight years 
before he is major, and the certainty of being then junior to some seventy 
or eighty, among whom he must work up by regular seniority. This 
regulation we owe to Lord Cornwallis, who thought he was doing the 
service much benefit by it, but who, in fact, has thereby exposed the 
officers to gross injustice, and actually done incalculable injury to the 
service itself. It is a fact, that officers in command now in India have 
been there for from thirty to forty years on an average ; and a shorter 
time cannot be expected to elapse in any case as long as the system 
continues as it iss What the value of an officer, after some five and 
thirty years’ residence in ‘India, is, and how competent he may be ona 
average (there are, of course, splendid exceptions) to perform any duty 
which requires energy of mind and body, I leave to the imagination of 
your readers. 

By the extreme tardiness of this promotion the India officer loses 
his chances, in a great measure, of the honour of his profession. There 
are captains in India this moment who are as capable of commanding 
armies, and who with detachments have performed actions on as large 
a scale as any major-general in the service; and yet these men are 
ome from the honours of the Bath, which are bestowed liberally on 
officers in the army junior to them in real standing, and who have in 
fact seen no service, or,performed actions of individual skill or bravery 
to be compared with many among them. Now if a debarment from 
rank and military honours, as compared with the King’s army, be not? 
sufficient difference in favour of the latter, I do not know what to say- 

I leave out of sight the extra mortality of the India regiments 
occasioned by the climate; and yet something ought to be allowed 
for that. If the artificial regulations of the service render it hard for the 
India officer to rise to equivalent rank, the natural causes of life and death 
make it still more difficult. The former arrest his course when he 15.maj% 
—the latter are at work to arrest it in every step of his progress. If a list 
of fifty officers who had gone into the King’s service in 1800, and another 
of fifty others of equal age who had in the same year entered the Com- 
pany’s, were made out, it would be found that two of the former 
survived for one of the latter,—that the bulk of the King's officers 
were colonels, some of them generals, hardly any of them captains,~ 
(I speak, of course, of those who continue in the army, )—while in 
Indian army not one would be found above the rank of major- 
peculiarly symptomatic of favoritism towards the India‘efficer ? 

_I know that the staff employment and command in irreg . 
give the Indian officer a great deal of pecuniary profit, which excilés 
7 opener of the line. And I admit that many captails, Bay, sar 

mes subaiterns, make more money than even generals in the King 
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army. But this arises solely from the impossibility of otherwise remu- 
nerating them. They cannot be rewarded in the proper manner—by pro- 
motion ; and therefore these lucrative things are thrown in their way. 
But no soldier will say that this is a proper system. ‘Give the India 
oficer his just promotion, and then let these things be done awa 
with. Let not the staff situations or irregular corps weaken the stren 

of the Indian regiments ; let the former be supplied as in the line, and the 
latter either incorporated into regular regiments, or abolished altogether ; 
for they are not a very useful force as now managed. The Indian officers 
would be very glad to see this ; and, at all events, their brother officers 
of the King’s service ought not to grudge them the only recompense 
for delayed promotion and pestiferous climate. . 


As to the comparative merits of the King’s or Company’s troops, I 


say nothing. I feel proud of the prowess of my own countrymen, 
whom I look upon to be the first troops in the world; but I still must 
say that if we imagine India is to be held by the 30,000 men whom we can 
send there—I mean, held on the scale it is now held—we greatly 
deceive ourselves. I do not wish one service to be complimented at the 
expense of the other; but we must either put 100,000 men into India, 
or, having made up our minds to supply their place by sepoys, pay due 
attention to the wishes and comforts of that army and its officers. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
Inverness, Oct. 25, 1826. Aw Inpran Magsor. 





SONG. 


To Chloe kind and Chloe fair, 
With sparkling eye and flowing hair, 
Tune the harp, and raise the song ; 
Such as to beauty doth belong ! 


Let the strain be sweet and clear ; 
Such as through the listening ear, 
Tn well-according harmony, 

May with the ’tranced soul agree ! 


She is pleasure’s blooming queen : 
_In the morn more fresh her mien, 
When awaken’d from repose, 
Than the summer’s dewy rose : 
In the ev’ning brighter far 

Than the ocean-bathed star. 


And when Night, the friend of Love, 
Bids the silent hour improve, 
To the ravished senses she 
Gives joy, atid bliss, and ecstasy. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DEPARTED. 


Tirep with the vain bustle of the world—its countless oh 
enduring and unenduring excitement, its hopes, its wishes, its fears and 
its affections, I was’ emancipated from its thraldom, and in the 
spring of the year 2000 I bade adieu to all I Had ever feared or dread 
or loved or cherished. The last’ glimpse of smiling nature which was 
reflected on my fading’ power of vision, even now, in my disembodied 
state, comes'frequently before me; and indeed, with a feeling of attach. 
ment to the spot where [ closed my earthly career, I sometitnes wander 
with the thin air, and, without the least yearning towards my mortd 
existence, review the most prominent periods of my life:: 

There—under the green sod in that quiet church-yard repose my 
ashes, waiting for the great fiat that shall again unite them with my 
spirit. The earth-worm hath had his revel and his’ feast; the universal 
spirit of dissolution and decay hath dealt amongst the bones and fibres~ 
and, but for the knowledge I have of the divine principle by which] 
shall again be blended with those fragments ih a‘sublimated and pure 
I could turn me and despise and spurn the rank and soddened clay, which 
in the'days of'my existence I pranked out in the gayest and gaudiest of 
adornments—myself my own adorer. That clay is tremulously alive— 
yet still and silent :—like a bow unstrung, its original form is lost. The 
ear with-its fine organism is perished—yet the first peal of that dread 
trump shall restore its wonted sense. The eye—rayless, powerless, 
visionless—hath withered and crumbled—I have no communion with 
it :—yet the awakened ear shall one day communicate its own wondering 
sensations, vivifying the whole disjointed mass,—till the creature,—the 


new, unknown creature,—shall live and move, and——oh what shall be 
the consummation. 


* * * * * 

There sat she—oh! I see her now—«palpably;: clearly—she, the 
fondest, purest, loveliest, best :—there sat'she like a sweet Niobe, when 
her young eyes gazed with a rivetted emotion-on the inanimate clay— 
my’ clay—stretched before her on the long-pressed bed of feverish 
afiliction and sore decay. Oh thou, too, art a spirit now, beloved one! 
—but thou art kept from me, and I from thee; both disembodied, both 
free—but both viewless to each other. I have flown on my aery pinions: 
through the abyss of space—have fathomed all depths—often have | 


seemed to hear thy voice amidst the spheres—but alas! to my percep 
tion thou wert not. 








work upon it: there sat she through’ the ioslons night ;—there sat ool 
while, enveloped in the solemn grave-clothes, my body reposed yet 0” 
the surface of theearth. There sat she till the black and bloated corse 
loathsome and hideous, was dragged from her view, and deposited in the 
bottom of its original mother and its present compound :—there sat she, 
watching the vacant space where the body had lain,—and there did she 
sit till the benumbed sense was again woukeied to its wonted exercise ~~ 


and she who erewhile—a little lapse—had been a blessed and a blessing 
len posture of bitter woe, and cast herse 

forlorn, unfriended, forsaken widow. ip 
ts have no tears—they have no words of consolation. 1 s@¥ x 
eyes flowing with shed tears and swimming with torrents ye 


Spiri 
lovely 


There sat she by the yet warm clay, and saw the frost of death’ 
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unshed. I had no power to check them ;—I had none to shed in y . 
pathy. She uttered her faint words of agonized complaint, and then 
sank into subdued prayer—(offspring of resignation )—for strength and 
fortitude. I had no words to mingle with her’s. I hovered round and 
round in my disembodied condition. I saw my babes—too young to 
suffer ;—I saw them looking up in mute wonder on their afflicted mother 
—I saw, but could not utter a father’s blessing—or lay substantial hand 
on their infant heads in token-of my presence. 

Days passed—slowly—slowly. Atlength my wife—she who had been 
my wife—(oh, bitter dissolution of golden bands!)—she that was m 
widow—the dead one’s widow—she communed with her heart and wit 
the Great Being :—the orgasm of first emotion was becalmed, and at 
length her fond heart gently throbbed like the half-lulled whisper af 
the tide, when in the softest summer evening the sun hath given ‘his 
last glance to the waters and departed to his western clime. 

Subdued—not forgotten—was her grief. Cheerfully she assumed and 
accomplished her maternal duties, and the world smiled on her,—but she 
smiled not on the world; and while others seemed to enjoy and revel in 
existence, and in the enthusiastic developments of plan and execution— 
she seemed to stand alone — not cheerless, not friendless, not comfortless, 
—but like the ascetic hermit at a rich man’s feast, who eats for the pur- 

oses of sustaining life, and calmly passes by those delicate enticements 
which hold so great a place in the estimation of the world. .She 
trained up my children in the way of virtue, and in a few years 
they became like ever-green ivy tendrils—he our first-born, and she 
=~ fair-eyed dove, second ‘in our number, but equal in.our hearts and 

opes. 
Asa spirit, I knew the inmost thoughts and emotions of the widowed 
protectress of those young ones, and delighted in the results of all I 
saw. ‘Years passed—unclouded except by the past sorrow. Often was 
the spot where my dead ashes reposed visited by the widow and her 
babes; and when their infant minds were capable of impression, 
their father was painted in their young memories, and engraved firmly on 
their hearts. 

Time ranon. The mother died. ‘I saw her wasting form, and marked 
the slow progress of disease. Although separated from the body, still 
the human impressions of human emotions yet agitated me ; life and 
death, though I could have no part in them, were still objects of con- 
templation to me. ‘The widowed mother died—died as she had lived ; 
and I saw her eye glance its last glance on the children of her love— 
I heard the last pulsation of her heart, and caught her last sigh as it 
mingled with the medium in which I existed. There lay those sightless 
orbs, fringed with their long dark lashes —there lay those hands, white as 
alabaster marble ; and her lips, that uttered nought but love and gentle- 
hess, lay cold and livid. ‘he seal of ages and long-enduring sleep 
cradled with repose was upon her, and under the same sod where my 
bones had mouldered was the sweet flower deposited. “Death the 
shadow, and time the skeleton;” had waved their sceptres—and she was 
not. I was dust—she was -dust—and the throbbing hearts moved nat 





In an ‘instant, as in a whirlwind—or rather melting away as the 
Summer ‘twilight mingles in the darkness of the midnight—she fled—fled 
like a.shadow, and the world held but two objects of sympathy far ane, 
42 
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Ages had passed since the moment when her beloved spirit took 
flight ere her spiritual presence was revealed to me. | 

Two objects alone were left for me—and they were all in all, | gy 


them left—left alone in a cold bleak world, with the heartless around 
Oh, I felt these 


- © Poor unfledged 
“Have never winged from view o’ th’ nest; nor know 
* What air’s from home,” 


and bitterly grieved for their condition. — 

Guardian spirit I could not be; I was like a prisoner chained in go}. 
tude, with only a small wicket through which to catch a glimpse of some 
sweet land of promise. Through the long day, and the long, long night, 
I watched my children below—and when I saw the approach of evil, | 
had no shield under which to shelter them—I had no warning voice tp 
utter—I had no consolation for them in the midst of their youn 
Sorrows. 

Although aloof, and indifferent to the course of mundane concerns, 
yet, in the general nature of my perceptions, I saw the awful 
daily working to their developments in the kingdoms of the world— 
I saw old things and systems passing away, and new ones assuming their 
places. I saw the dethroned monarch and the iron-fronted usurper; the 
destruction of kingdoms and the building of new dynasties—the sacrifice 
of the innocent and the thirst of the ambitious—I saw hypocrisy kneeling 
in profane mockery at half-ruined altars—and I saw the dusky dis 
pensers of all evil thoughts and passions mingling their wings with the 
dove-pinions of peace and innocence, and love and joy, and gentle con- 
solation for wounded and broken hearts. 

Often did I sigh for the privilege of communing with the spirits of 
the earlier days, the great master-spirits of their time. Bards, philoso- 
phers, and the patriarchs of days when pastoral life was not a fable— 
an epithet without a corresponding object. But this was denied to me, 
and my spiritual eye bent only on the world and its moving creatures. 
I was amidst their vanities and their greatnesses, but not of them. The 
great died and were buried—the poor perished also—and I saw ther 
dust crumble and wither as mine and my fond wife’s had done, and I 
saw the thin blades of grass and the flowers of spring flourish over the 
places of their repose. I saw tlie spendthrift heirs fixing up the hatch- 
ments of the dead with gloomy features, and the outward trappings of 
deep woe, and I had power to read their hearts: the images of the 
departed had no lodgment there. The feast, the revel, the wild flow 
of animal spirits, and the fulsome adulation of vampire friends, eddied 
round the survivor, and the mime who erewhile had worn the gloomy 
wre of sorrow doffed the unfitting garment, and swaggered in his ow. 
motley. , 

A dhbive was wrought. Mourning, and woe, and wrath, and rapine, 
and civil discord, were in the land—the angels were pouring out thet 
phials. Men died by their brothers’ swords—famine, and plague; and 
pestilence dealt amongst the survivors—and the insatiate grave reek 
with its victims, and the dull stench of death rose from the earth. 

Where were my children in the dread conflict? My boy had gr 
to manhood—to full, strong, towering manhood—and his great heart leapt 


with its wild emotions. Gladly would I have resumed my form of f az 


had the power been given me, to have stood before him in the din a 
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struggle of mortal conflict. Disease and death had spared him, and, 
boldly forward in the cause of right, repelling anarchy and wrong with 
steady might and vigilance, he and his ‘fellows triumphed, and after a 
lapse the dove again spread her pinions over the land. The poor cried 
not for bread in vain—famine had glutted her withering power of evil— 
and pestilence and plague, like lions bridled, lay themselves down, and 
cowered upon the earth. 

Bitter was the scourge—but the land was chastened and subdued ; 
and the wheels of justice and equity moved on ; and peace, and joy, and 
inward tranquillity, again blent their smiles together, and illuminated ‘the 
face of all things. 

I saw my son bearing the garland and laurels of the brave; I saw him 
receiving the applause of the virtuous and good ; I saw him the coun- 
sellor and companion of the mighty, and I heard the myriad voice of 
fame shout forth his name to a wondering and delighted kingdom.— 
Again I looked upon him, and I beheld him wedded to a noble wife— 
I saw him surrounded by a blooming circle of young faces beaming 
light and love upon him. Once more I looked, and the grey hairs ofa 
venerable old age were upon his brow, and his manly footsteps were 
turned to a feeble totter. Again, and for the last time I looked, and the 
cold earth was open to receive him. I saw his livid clay lying in dismal 
state in his castle-hall, and the mummery of grief and mourning were 
around him—the deep-tongued bell sang his last knell, and the pride of 
my former life, and my hope in this, was dust and ashes. 

I was a lone spirit—and I had but a solitary object left to look on in 
the world—Whence my inward tranquillity arose I know net; I felt 
there was some unknown source of support, from which I drank my fill. 
Iwas unmoved by joy and sorrow and the emotions of earthly things, 
yet I could not control or destroy the enduring interest which I felt in 
the movements of those beings with whom I had been connected in the 
days of my existence. 

* * * * * 

I have told the story of my boy—his eventful story,—in few words, 
and the other object of my love now required my notice.—I have told 
you she was fair—fair she was as a father’s hopes could flatter, or a 
father’s imagination picture. 

She grew from downy childhood to the full glory of womanhood, 
spotless—pure. In the eventful times wherein her brother had 
achieved his glory, amidst the pestilence and famine that infected her 
native kingdom, she was by his fraternal care and solicitude placed 
far from the scene of her country’s struggles. She breathed the air 
of Italy, and gazed upon its far-famed skies, and luxuriated in, the 
natural beauties which that magic land displays ; yet her heart beat for 
him who was distant,—who had never been separated from her in life 
before. Sometime she had news from his own hand—sometimes from 
public channels. In her dreams she saw golden honours showered 
upon him,—at other times she saw him pale, ghastly, dying, or dead,— 
sometimes by pestilence, famine, or sword, and sometimes on the 
scaffold,—victim of triumphant violence. ‘Then the air of Italy was 
heavy to her, and its skies were clouded,—and nature smiled not: her 
heart was sick. . 

Courted and cherished by those around her,—my child shed cheer- 
fulness and joy on her admirers, and stood amongst the far-famed beauties 
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of her foster country, the “observed of all observers.”4 noble 
met her, one night, at a royal feast—saw, and loved. I need not tell 
of the rapidity with which love grows in a young heart; I need Not tel] 
of the magic sympathy which exists between souls formed to 
and unite. My daughter loved, too,—and short was the lapse of tine 
ere she confessed her emotions, and in the face of a princely court sh 
was ennobled, and the country rang with her name. 

Envy was abroad,—and with a deadlier influence than the pestilen 
roused herself to war against my daughter’s peace and her fond hy. 
band’s happiness. The future was not as a sealed book to me; andif 
spirits could weep and die with the weight of grief;—I should haye 
ceased to be. 

My daughter's purity was assailed. I heard the gross charge, and say 
it ere it was broached, working in the slanderer’s heart. I had no 
power to stem the whirlpool of evil that surrounded her; I hovered 
round her. I saw her when her ear first heard the rumour of all 
dishonour. I saw her burning tears—I knew her innocence.—I hean 
her breathe her fervent prayers for deliverance,—and I saw the firmness 
of her faith.—All availed not ;—rumour said she and her paramour in- 
trigued against the state! Fond soul !—a dove would as soon have lifted 
its downy pinion against the eagle as she have lent a breath of her's to 
blow the flame of faction. Envy coined the base tales—envy kept them 
before the world’s eye—envy filled the cup of bitterness to the brim. 


* - * * * 


The morning’s sun shone on a pallid corse—swollen and bloated— 
she had been strangled in the midnight silence. I heard the murderer's 
plan concerted—I saw her reposing in a soft sleep—her gentle heart 
heaving with its light dreams. I felt I was taking my last farewell ;— 
the murderers approached—in an instant their ruffan fingers were 
pressed on her throat—her breath stopped for an instant, then rattled in 
her throat,—her eye-balls strained from their sockets ;—without a groan— 
without a prayer to the villains for mercy, or to her God for protection— 
She, my only object of love, was snatched from her sorrows, and hurried 
to the earth, without a knell being tolled or a word of blessing uttered, 
and no human tear ever fell upon her grave. 

Often did I visit that obscure grave. From the earth have I flown 
upward and mingled with the worlds above: I have sought to supplicate 
divine vengeance on the accursed perpetrators of this horrid deed : 
back have I winged my way to the spot where my sweet lily reposed, 
and like a living man have I given way to the agony of my sorrows. 

Oh! thought I, is m suffering given as an atonement for my past 
sins—is it a foretaste o my hereafter, when the great doom of alls 
be sealed? 

To me, the great system of things—worlds,—myriads of worlds above, 
below, around,—all seemed a vast, vast enduring wilderness —v0! 
objectless—fruitless. Oh! this double solitude clung around me, and 
hung upon me with a weight indescribable. Gladly would I have cast 
off my spiritual existence and have mingled with the elements. 

A light broke upon me ;—my wife’s pure spirit was revealed to mé- 
We communed together. Oh, blessed privilege! She was a seraphic 
spirit—all light. We communed on the bitterness of life and 
blessing of death. We were calm. She had seen all the affliction 1 


[Dix 


had seen; she had felt the agony I had felt. Again she was sna 
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from me. When shall I meet that angel soul again? I saw, I com- 
muned with the others of my love: he the foster-child of glory, and 
honour, and greatness ;—and she the victim of envy, and slander, and 
: murder. Oh! the recognition of disembodied spirits—how exquisite | 
 B Yes,—again I beheld my fond children,—beheld their blessed s irits, 
| and held delightful converse. We were snatched from each ance 
and when the archangel’s trump shall call the silent sleepers from their 
graves, then, and not till then, shall I feel the enduring presence of 
those who were all in all, both in life and death. 

Often do I revisit the earth, commiserating the condition of man— 
viewing his joys and his sorrows—the fruition and destruction of his 
hopes. I mark his ceaseless labours—his early rising, and his late re- 

osing. I see the nothingness of his every thing, and I return te my 


abode, exultingly anticipating the glorious things that are to- be. 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 


G. F. 





 POTATORIS.” 





Epilaph on a Toper in the Church of the Holy Ghost at Sienna. 





** Vina dabant vitam, mortem mihi vina dedere 
Sobrius auroram non potui 
) Assa merum situnt, Vina comeperge sepulcrum 
Et calice poto, care Viator abi 
Valete Potatores.” 





Life-giving wine, that juice divine, 
My blissful days extended ; 

But death, alas! has drained my glass, 
And all my pleasures ended. 


The social bowl my jovial soul 
Ere morn ne’er thought of quitting ; 
A jolly fellow, his wine, till mellow, 
To leave is not befitting. 


My thirsty bones, beneath these stones, 
Cry out for irrigation ; 

In pity o’er my tomb then pour 
A copious libation. 


Next fill a cup, and drink it up, 
Pure wine like ruby glowing ; 

This boon I pray, dear trav’ller, pay, 
When from this place you’re going. 


Topers farewell ! where’er you dwell, 
May wine be most abounding ; 

Be ail your lays of wine the praise, 
In Pziins loud resounding. 


LENTA. 
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LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA,—yo 1. 





BRITISH TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA, 


Philadelphia, May 1, 1996, 

Mosquitoes.—“ General Washington told me, that he never was % 
much annoyed by mosquitoes in any part of America as in Skeensborough, 
for that they used to bite through the thickest boot.” 

Fire in the Woods.—“ The swiftest runners are often overtaken ip 
endeavouring to escape from the flames. Indeed, I have met wit, 
people, on whose veracity the greatest dependence might be placed, that 
have assured me they found it a difficult task at times to get out of the 
reach of them, though mounted on good horses.” 

The Black Snake.-—“ The black snake, at the time of pairing, in. 
mediately pursues any person who comes in sight, and with such swit. 
ness, that the best runners cannot escape from him upon even ground.” 

Niagara.—“ It is nevertheless distinctly true, that the tremendous 
noise of the falls may be. distinctly heard at times at the distance of 
forty miles, and the cloud formed by the spray may be seen still further 
off.”—‘* We ourselves, some time afterwards, beheld the cloud with the 
naked eye at no less a distance than fifty-four miles, when sailing o 
Lake Erie on board one of the King’s ships.” 

President's House at Philadelphia.—“ The original plan of this build. 
ing was drawn by a private gentleman, resident in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia, and was possessed, it is said, of no smal! share of merit; 
but the committee of citizens that was appointed to take the plan into 
consideration, and to direct the building, conceiving that it could be m- 
proved upon, reversed the position of the upper and lower stories, 
placing the latter at the top ; so that the pilasters with which it is orms- 
mented appear suspended in the air. By: 

Capitol, or State-House at Richmond, Virginta.— The original plan 
was sent over from France, by Mr. Jefferson, and had great merit; but 
his ingenious countrymen thought they could improve it, and, to do %, 
placed what was called the attic story in the plan, at the bottom, and put 
the columns on the top of it.” ; 

Gouging.—“ If ever there is a battle in which neither of those el- 
gaged Toses an eye, their faces are generally cut in a shocking manner, 

with the thumb-nails, in the many attempts which are made at gous 
ing.” Then follows a charge of mutilation—“ Four or five I 
stances came within my own observation, as I passed through Mary- 
land and Virginia, of men being confined in their beds from the mnjune 
which they had received of this nature in a fight. In the Carolinas 2 
Georgia, I have been credibly assured that the people are still more 
depraved in this respect than in Virginia; and that, in some particu! 
parts of these States, every third or fourth man appears with one € e. 

The above extracts are from a very fair and rather sensible book, my 
dear P., which, in the year 1800, had already reached its fourth edition 
with you.* The title is, “ Travels through the States o North Ame- 
rica, and Upper and Lower Canada, in 1795-6-7, by Isaac Weld, jun» ® 
British traveller in America ;” who, among other matters whic 





* I say the fourth, but I am not altogether certain ; for though I extracted the P&* 
I did not mark the edition as I ought. 
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hardly worth mentioning, says, that “on account of the respectability 
of the gentleman who related it, and the accuracy of his observation” 
—he does not hesitate to give credit to “a story about a flock of 
pigeons, that, supposing they moved no faster than a vessel which was 
going at an easy course, must have reached at least eighty miles.” 

If any good were to be done—if any were to be hoped for—it would 
be easy enough to multiply such examples of good faith, not only from 
the works of British Travellers in America, who are still in repute 
among those who have no good opportunity of knowing the truth, but 
from British writers on America, who are still regarded as authority even 
by those who ought to know better, and who, it is to be hoped, do some- 
times know better—to say nothing of other travellers and writers, who, 
like the French, are not always good authority where they have to speak 
of a people who, at any period, or in any way, have been at loggerheads 
with the British: works too, which, while they abound with absurdity 
and childish untruth, do, in almost every case, contain a deal of sober 
truth about America, which, if it could be separated from the rest of the 
book, would be of great value to the men of Europe. To say nothing of 
Chastelleux, or Volney, or Rochefoucault, or Talleyrand, who, as we 
have said before, being French, are not always what they desire to be 
(for they write with a wish to be fair; and fail to be so, whenever they 
do fail, only because they cannot speak of the United States, or of their 
prosperity, without bane Os of Great Britain, and of her power and her 
policy); to say nothing of these, now, it would be easy to gather a 
volume of such facts, or of opinions, to the full as ta Pd regard as the 
facts, not only out of Ashe, Parkinson, Weld, Fearon, Moore, Howison, 
&c. &c.—people who are charged with every sort of unworthy feeling 
toward their brothers of America (I do not stop to inquire into the 
truth or falsehood of the charge now), but, even out of those who appear 
to be, and, if we may judge by their works, are, either impartial (so far 
as men may be between two states, one of which is altogether their own, 
while the other is not, although related to their own) either impartial, 
we say, between the two, or partial to America. It would not be saying 
too much, we believe, to say this of Hall, of Hodgkinson, or of iss 
Wright (whose volume about America, though a very sensible affair, 
and very creditable to her head and her heart, as a youthful, adventurous 
woman, far above the every-day prejudices of woman, is, take it alto- 
gether, only a sort of essay on the beau-idéal of a Republic) ; nor too 
much to say of the very sober gentleman who published a very sober 
octavo not long ago, under the title of “« A Summar View of America. 

Perhaps it would-not be-labour thrown away, if I were to take up 
three or four of the stories, which, while they are either untrue in every 
part, or greatly exaggerated, are always repeated by the Travellers in 
America, as if they knew them to be true, whatever may be the country, 
or the character, or the disposition of such travellers toward America, 
and which, from that circumstance, have now got to be universally 
credited in Europe. . : 

Suppose we begin with the terrible stories that are told about 
gouging, &c. &c. Now I have lived in the United-States of America 
for nearly thirty years, during which time I have had as fair opportu- 
nities of knowing the truth, as—to say the least of it—any traveller 
could have; and yet, I never saw @ case of gouging there, nor ever a 
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man who had seen a case; no—nor a man who would say that he had 
ever seen a creature who had been gouged. Still I do not mean to 
assert, I will not go so far as to say that I believe no case ever did occur: 
on the contrary, I am persuaded that among the white barbarians of the 
west, and perhaps of the extreme south, quarrels are sometimes decided 
in a way which leads to the destruction of eyes, noses, ears, &c, And 
I am persuaded, moreover, that among the very outworks of Civilization, 
whether to the east, west, north, or south, in America, it is common fo 
those who quarrel, to quarrel very much as other wild creatures do, 
with nails and teeth—very much as they do in some parts of your 
island while I am writing; for even there—in some parts of the country, 
noses are bitten off, and ears, and fingers; and no sort of regard is had 
for what is called (in others) fair fighting. But what I do mean to say 
is—that although such cases may sometimes occur in America, they 
are not at all characteristic of the American habits, nor a fortieth part 
so frequent any where, as they are represented to be every where, in the 
United States, by people, on other accounts worthy of credit. 

But passing over the paragraph which I have abstracted from Weld, 
as above, let us take the testimony of a man whose high character and 
probity are pretty well known throughout Europe—the Marquis de Chas- 
tilleux, a tried friend of America, a soldier who served in her armies during 
a part of the revolutionary war, a writer of no common worth, a philan- 
throphist, and a philosopher. He made a book—the best of the French 
books about America—which are,.take them altogether, much the best 
books that have yet appeared about that country, so far as they go. 
Nor will the remark surprise you, if you consider that a Frenchman who 
goes to America with any view of publishing his travels, must be 
comparatively a man of leisure and education—must be acquainted, at 
least, with one language over and above that of his mother tongue— 
with one more, therefore, than would be necessary to an Englishman if 
he had to go there for the same pursose. Whatever it may be to the 
latter, to the former it is a grave and laborious undertaking, which few 
men would be fit for, and fewer still would venture upon, if they were 
not fit for it. Our notion is, that if America was not so much like 
England as she is, much more would be known of her people by the 
English people. Quite another class of travellers would visit her—they 
would go to America as they go to other parts of the world—for plea- 
sure; and if not for pleasure, not in the hope of making up a loss 0 
a mercantile adventure by publishing a book, but with a view to the 
acquisition of wealth, apart from that which is to be acquired by 
authorship, or with a view to literary reputation. ‘The facilities beg 
so great for an Englishman to go to America, one would suppose that 
Englishmen would be thoroughly acquainted with America ; but for that 
very reason, perhaps, they are not—the facilities are too great. a 
body may go to America, and therefore nobody goes, or, to spe 
with more propriety, nobodies go. Any body may publish whatever he 
pleases about America, and therefore such nobodies do publish about 
America as would never presume to publish about any other country 
perhaps, or any other subject under heaven. Authors and travellers 


are what they are, because they are for ever in search of notoriety, 


anxious to do or say what other men are not able to do or say. What 
any body may do, 


few people care to do—and least of all, men, who 
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have no desire but to be talked of—such men as book-makers and 
travellers. 
But enough on thishead. Let us return to our noble author. He 
oes out of the way to speak of gouging, and you would suppose—if you 
did not search his book as I did, with a particular design to see whether 
he spoke of his own knowledge or from hearsay—that the thing was a 
matter of daily, if not of hourly occurrence, by the very way-side in 
America. And yet, if you pursue the search as I did, you will find that 
he never saw a case, nor ever met with any proof; that, like Weld, 
whom I have quoted above, he spoke from report—vague, idle ort, 
which he picked up, not in the neighbourhood of the places where 
gouging is thought to prevail, but a good way off! Now, every body 
knows that people who are most afraid of a strange practice or evil— 
as of earthquake, or famine, or fire—of the yellow fever, the plague, 
or prize fighting, or whatever you like, are those who live a great way 
off, and know little or nothing about the matter. Of such a report you 
may say (in verses worthy of being taught with the elements of 
language to our children)—the further it goes the bigger it grows. 
Well—such was the book, and such the testimony of the French author, 
whose work, after a time, was iy sagas here with notes by the 
translator—an Englishman, a very clever, shrewd, observing writer, who 
appears to have been a good while in America, and to be rather partial 
than otherwise to the country and the people; and yet he—even he, 
while he is occupied in correcting the errors of the French author, adds 
the following note to the passage alluded to above, wherein Chastilleux 
speaks of gouging.“ This is no traveller’s exaggeration: I speak from 
knowledge and observation.” After which, to prove that his author is 
right, and that he himself speaks from knowledge and observation, he 
proceeds to relate a story, the whole amount of which is—not that he 
had ever seen a case of the kind occur, not that he had ever seen a 
fellow-creature who had suffered by the practice, or that he was 
able to testify from either “ actual observation or knowledge,” that such 
ferocity was common, but merely that “ once upon a time,” he, with a 
party of friends, were intruded upon while they were out in the woods 
of America by another party, the leader of which had but one eye ; 
that a quarrel was offered by the one-eyed savage and his tribe, and that 
—no quarrel was had, no fight, no contest at all! Such is the deliberate 
avowal of a man, who had undertaken to justify another man for charging 
the people of America with a habit which, it is common to say here— 
even here—has no parallel among savages. Both were friendly to 
America; and both, I should say, remarkable for honesty and for a 
good knowledge of their subject. So with a multitude more—the story 
is repeated by every body; and yet nobody goes quite so far as the man, 
a paragraph out of whose book I have borrowed for the first page of my 
letter. And what says he? only this—that “four or five instances 
came within his own observation, as he passed through Maryland and 
Virginia”—of what ?—instances of what?—of gouging? No—but of 
“men being confined to their bed from the injuries which they had 
received of this nature in a fight.” ere 
Now, my dear P., I should not care much for the words of a writer, if 
his credit were good and his meaning clear, though ‘he should happen to 
betray a superfluity of faith; nor -should I-care a fig for the word of 


Mr. Weld, when he speaks of gouging, were it not for the musquito 
412 
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story, told him by General Washington (he could not well 20 astray. 
one would suppose, in that part of the tale) ; to say nothing of the fitey: 
the woods, which it would be difficult for a man to escape on horseback. 
the roar of Niagara, which could be distinctly heard forty miles off no; 
the cloud of spray, which he saw with the naked eye, hovering over the 
falls, when he was fifty-four miles off, on the level waters of Lake Erie. 
nor the swiftness of the black snake, which enables it to outrun the bes 
runner on fair ground; nor the flock of pigeons, at least eighty miley 
long; nor the President’s house at Philadelphia; and the capitol a 
Richmond, whereof the same story is told with variations. 

By-the-bye, though, perhaps you may be glad to hear the truth about 
several of ‘ate matters: if so, you shall be gratified. The musquitoes 
of America, which Moore, Cobbett, and Weld make such a fuss about, 
and which General Washington told the latter would sting through the 
thickest boot, are nothing more nor less than the gnats of your country; 
which, every two or three years, may be found in almost every bed: 
chamber of England that opens near a wood, a river, a garden, a house- 
lot of damp earth, or a meadow ; nothing more nor less, indeed, than the 
very insects which were found last year, in the heat of summer, clinging 
to every white wall, without appearing to touch it—buzzing about every 
candle, every bright eye, and every red lip, and biting every dear crea- 
ture in the neighbourhood of the canal of your St. James’s Park. The 
musquitoes of America, though sometimes larger than the gnats of 
England, are never more venomous; at any rate, if I may speak from 
actual experience, I should so testify—having had bite after bite in your 
country, such as I never had here, although I have been up the Poto- 
mac, where the mosquitoes are said to have stung a fellow, horse, bar- 
ness, and gig, into a hard lump once ; and over two or three spots where 
the people, if they do not actually fish for musquitoes, are in the habit 
of setting traps for them. 

The noise of Niagara may be heard, perhaps, if the wind be fair, 
about one-fourth part of the distance which Weld speaks of ; and the 
cloud, perhaps, might be seen a few leagues off by a spectator, if he was 
on high ground, though not, I should suppose,’ if he were on the level 
waters of a lake. 

The fires in the woods have, it is very true, so completely surrounded 
people, whom they had taken by surprise in the night, ‘or while they 
were asleep, as to render it very difficult for them to escape, otherwise 
than by taking to the water. Such was the fact, I believe, in the fires 
which occurred about a year ago in a part of British America; but | 
have never known a case, nor have I ever heard of one, which 
justify the story told here—even to the fourth part of what is told. A 
fire may break out on every side at once—the woods may, as they 
do after a ‘ong drought, flame up to the skies at the very appr 
the flames, and while the chief blaze ma appear to be a long way off; 
but I believe that, even at such a time, a child could escape with ease. 

And ‘so far as I know any thing of the black snakes—and Iam pretty 
familiar with them and their habits—I undertake to say that the stories 
which are told of their strength, courage, and swiftness, are exce y 
absurd and ridiculous. I have seen a large one instantaneously knot 
ya about a man’s neck—but the man was able to get clear by 3 
slight exertion of strength, and to tear the reptile away, knotted th rf 


he was about his neck and his right arm. I suppose, too, that a chi 
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ten years would be more than a match for the strongest and the swiftest, 
‘¢ the child were not scared by the creature’s approach. It is not 
venomous ; it never attacks a thing in human shape unless greatly pro- 
voked—nor will it then pursue its enemy far—seldom or never more 
than a few yards. 

Of architecture in America the less we say the better, especially 
where it may be mistaken for a sly fling at a sixth or eigth order, which, 
for want of a better name, the people of America are getting to regard 
as British ; for if they do put their colonnades or pilasters on the top of 
what they were intended to uphold, as they are charged with doing by 
our author, and as they certainly do, reader, if the truth must out, 
why—perhaps—that may not be much more laughable than what you 
see every day with you, and are likely to see for a long while—a superb 
colonnade of large pillars put defore, if not on the top of what, if they 
were not intended to support, one hardly knows what they were intended 
for. But, seriously—seriously though—the Americans. have little to 
boast of in the way of architecture, and that which they have (except 
in three or four cases) I take to be much of a piece with. what is 
regarded with you (with singular propriety) as the screen to Carlton 
House—a double colonnade—employed in supporting what ?—why, the 
arms of the British Empire. 

So, too, of the pigeons of America—they are hardly more numerous, 
I fear, than the pigeons of the mother-country, though,Ao be sure, they 
do fly in flocks, and are sometimes known to break down the branches, 
not of the genealogical (as there), but—of the pine trees of their 
country (I do not say this of my own knowledge; but ,I have seen 
them in such great clouds, that I can believe the story). 

And as for the gouging, and “ rough and tumble” fighting of America 
—and especially in Virginia and Maryland, which Mr. Weld picks out, 
rather unfortunately, I think, for the locaton of his story—I have only 
to say that I have resided more than eight years in Maryland ; that I 
have Siri a multitude of Virginians, and been a good deal over Virginia ; 
and that I have never seen, either in Maryland or in Virginia, or in any 
other part of America, any thing so bad—so brutal, or so savage—as 
the wrestling of the Devonshire men. What would be thought in 
America, were I to say that which is perfectly true of their behaviour ? 
What, if I were to say that I have seen two stout men kicking each 
others’ shins by the hour together, under pretence of wrestling—both 
being armed with heavy, thick-soled shoes at the time! that I have 
examined the legs of a Cornish man, who had been a wrestler after the 
Devonshire mode for nearly thirty years, and that I found them in a 
state which I dare not describe, further than to say that they were any 
thing but legs—that the shin bone appeared to have lost the edge by a 
continual -process of exfoliation, that the whole shape was that of a 
limb which has been distorted, crushed, and seared with a hot iron— 
the bone preternatural, the skin discoloured, smooth and glossy. And 
what would they say in America if I were to add, that Devonshire 
men are said to wrestle together in this way sometimes till the blood 
runs out of their shoes; that they wear horn at the toes of their shoes 
Jor kicking ; that they aim at the ankles; and that, it is now common to 
pad the legs from the instep to the knee with folds of cloth about half 
an inch thick, strapped on with strong leather straps, underneath which, 
for a further protection, the parties insert their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
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All this would be true — much I know to be true, and the rest I beliey 
to be so; and yet, if it were told here, the Americans would 
believe it—never, unless they knew the character of the man who 
told the story to be unimpeachable for caution as well as for truth, 
So little do they know here of such dreadful habits—for here, alth 
they never go to work in a battle as men do in England, and althoyo} 
pe a thing as a fair stand-up fight was never seen here, it would beg 
thing never to be forgiven here if one wrestler were to kick the shins 
of another, or if a man were to strike another while he was or 
scratch, or bite, or otherwise injure his adversary than by fair throws. 
it would be so, I mean to say, with about ninety-nine hundredths of the 
whole population here; though perhaps, with a portion of the remaining 
hundredth, it might be considered lawful to overcome an adversary any 
how, who had agreed to have it “ rough and tumble—any how.” 

But enough :—at some future period it may lie in my way to expose a 
few more of the strange errors that prevail with you touching America, 
and the people of America, and which have grown up out of the testi- 
mony of British travellers in America. A.B.C, 


never 





THE SEVEN AGES. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the eloquence of maternal partiality, the earliest 
months of our existence are very far from seducing—our “ mewling" 
little interesting except to mamma—and the rest of the quotation no 
where so agreeably exemplified as “in the nurse’s arms.” 8 

A little older, and the child begins to shew its nature ; evincing 4 
power of discrimination in distinguishing its parents from any body 
else, which is brought forward as an evidence of very extraordinary si- 
gacity. Then we begin to talk—when we are really interesting, and can 
be clever sometimes, if we are not asked to be so. . 

And from this age let us at one step be “‘ weaned from the nursery — 


booted and breeched—master of our A B C—and familiar with “ Read- 
ing made Easy ;” 


“ And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 
It is only, however, while we go to the preparatory day school that our 
“satchel” is in request; for no sooner does the urchin quit the 
ordeal of “ pot-hooks ” and “ hangers,” and become conversant with the 
rudiments of his Eton Grammar, than—behold him severed from 
Mamma, and resident as “ boarder” at « Hurly-Burly House Esta- 
blishment !” 

A boarding-school is the first step towards that state of life where 
pleasures and pains are rendered more vivid and acute by their contrast. 
Grief at leaving a parental home, thence to be severed by distance a? 
time, 1s a feeling which most of us have experienced, and acknowled 
as poignant. We shall not readily forget the sorrows of “ Black Mon- 
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day,” with all its paraphernalia of corded trunks, plum-cakes, and post- 

chaises ; nor how willingly we would have forfeited the favours bestowed 

upon us at parting, to be allowed a week’s respite from school. Ere 

long, however, these grievances die away; and the same tongue which 

but a few days back was choked in its attempt to utter a “ farewell,” ma 

be now heard in the school play-ground, as lustily bawling for « fair 
lay,” as if home had never had an existence. 

At fifteen or sixteen he leaves school, and is now enjoying, perhaps, 
the happiest period of his life. Still even this age has its drawbacks : 
it is for a time extremely awkward and undefined. The homunculus 
stands, as it were, rocking on a pivot of perplexity between man and 
boy—rejected by each estate, and claimed by neither. He wears a long 
coat, and assumes the neckcloth ; but boys in the street cry “a-hem!” 
or stroke their chins as he passes along. Some people call him « Mis- 
ter;” others, “* Master:” the former appellation does not sit well yet; 
and the latter is insulting. The elderly ladies tell him “ he’s quite a 
man ;” the vulgar married women begin to quiz him about his sweet- 
heart; and the younger ladies are not so familiar with him as they were 
wont to be. He maintains his dignity when in the company of a school- 
boy, but is somewhat in doubt as to whether he ought not to quit the 
room with the ladies after dinner. 

But he has now “ discontinued school above a twelvemonth.” He has 
lost his shamefacedness (we hope not his sense of shame)—is reckoned 
gentlemanly in his manners, and is invited out. He feels his heart 
opened—ceases to be shy before ladies in general—and begins to feel 
something like a tenderness for ladies in particular. : 


** And then the lover ! 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 


What a sensation is that created by the first impression of love upon 
the young and feeling heart! He is reproved by parental wisdom— 
laughed at by his companions—and scorned by the object of his adora- 
tion! And with a heart “ already stabbed by a white wench’s black 
eye,” he goes to the field of battle, and encloses his lacerated bosom in 


a breast-plate of steel. 


“ And then a soldier; 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 


He finds steel lozenges a cure for love—or, at least, Glory is now his 
mistress. He no longer now supplicates through tears “ a return of affec- 
tion ;” but, “ with an eye like Mars to threaten and command,” he sum- 
mons the surrender of a foreign fort. His movements are too rapid for 
reminiscence to keep pace with them, and in the revelries of a mess- 
table he drowns his sorrows. The drum and fife accompany him through 
many a year of servitude; till at length, “ tired of war's alarms,” and 
perhaps favoured by the inducement of a seasonable legacy, he sells his 


commission, and retires to his country-seat. From the whining lover, he is 
changed to the gallant captain ; and instead of singing (as he was wont to 
do), “ Believe me, ifall those endearing young charms,” he now chaunts 
z a heartiness, « With my glass in one hand, and my jug in the other. 
&e, &e. 
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_ He has not, however, lost every sensibility in the wars, and ther: 
yet a little corner of his heart unhardened by scenes of bl ve 
taminated by glory. He at first denies this; but when, to his great sur. 
prise, he meets with the first object of his youthful love, his = 
is revived in spite of himself. She evinces so much solicitude for bs 
wound, and expresses so much admiration for his bravery, that he strike, 
the flag of celibacy—capitulates with the forces of his insinuated 
—and at length yields up his heart for her disposal. His bride is yet a 
virgin ; but her nymph-like sparkling qualities have vanished, and left he 
sober and substantial—fair, fat, and forty. Like a glass of still chap. 
pagne, her effervescence has subsided ; but the captain, like a good cup. 
noisseur, thinks her all the better for that. People say at the time, that 
he does not marry her because he particularly loves her now—but le. 
cause he did love her once. He likes her better than any other woma, 
and makes her a good husband. 
And we now see him become 


“ The justice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined ; 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut ; 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 


As in the time of Shakspeare, we still find his ‘ worship” fond of gool 
living, and often marked by that badge of abundance—corporal rotundity, 
But the beard is no longer a feature characteristic of his “age” and 
calling. The chins of the young, the middling, and the aged, are now 
alike subjected to the razor-blade; for, save and except an occasional 
pair of mustachios upon the lip of a Life-Guardsman or Bond-street 
swindler, we are all smooth as our mothers. 

The part of the Justice is monotonous, compared with former enact- 
ments. He reads an orthodox paper at breakfast, and very likely takes 
a little ginger in his tea. During the remainder of the morning he 
presides in his justice-room, to the terror of poachers and orchard-tob- 
bers, and so maintains his official dignity till the ponderous sirlom 
smokes before him, when his rigidity relaxes, and he sets (together with 
the parson) an example of earnest application, which all hungry people 
will be ever willing to follow. The clergyman and he divide the reve 
rence of the parish: they are the “two great ones” of the village, 
equally honoured by its inhabitants, who always summon up their best 
bow or curtsey, either for the guardian of their souls or the support 
of their personal rights; “ and so he plays his part.” 

In due time the exertions of office fall into younger hands, and he 
gradually enters the sixth age, shifting 


“ Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch at side; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice, 


Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in the sound.” 
Little more can be added to this. He now lives upon a prescribed si 
and finds a stick really necessary, where it was before merely orn "hi 
tal. As he walks through the village, he always stops the littl 


dren (particularly if the nursery-maid be pretty)—gives them a piece of 
gingerbread, or a few faraway comlltetod te them to “be good boy* 
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and girls!” He begins to grow garrulous now in the relation of his ju- 
yenile freaks ; and rather tries the patience of his hearers by the fre- 


ent introduction of episodes, which are no way material to the story. | 


He is likewise abominably particular about the “ where,” the « when,” 
and the “ who.” What wonders he could have done ! 


* But, O vain boast ! 
Who can control. his fate >—’tis not so now::. - 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 
And he retires.” 


He has a favourite daughter, who leads him to church on Sunday—reads 
the paper to him every morning, and the Bible every evening. The 
crape he wears is for a son who was killed at Waterloo ; but he is com- 
forted in thinking that his remaining child will not be without a protec- 
tor—for she is engaged to the son of the same who “ presented him 
with his gold spectacles and*his® walking-stick.”. The loss of his son 
assisted to silver his hairs ; but the marriage of his daughter has bright- 
ened him up. He is now tolerably cheerful, and can laugh. at a joke 
(when he hears it), though at the risk of breaking a blood-vessel. 


“ Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, sans every thing.” 


He retains his faculties just long enough to see his grandson make a 
hobby-horse of his cane. His bed-room is on the ground-floor, and the 
utmost he can do is to move with quiet caution, supported by his son 
and daughter, from one room into the other. He has made his will, 
and lost his memory. The neighbours go through the ceremonious rou- 
tine of daily inquiry after his health. A few “to-morrows” creep over 
us,—and on once: more asking after the poor invalid, we find that 
“ yesterday has lighted him to dusty death.” 


“ Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour apon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it isa tale 
Told by an idiot—full of sound and fury— 


Signifying nothing.” G. W 
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NAVIGATION LAWs.* 


_ From our childhood, we have all of us heard of these jaws 
not only the consummation of human policy, but as the creators ae 
preservers of the “ wooden-walls of old England.” They are Ray 
crated in the imaginations of Englishmen, and dear to their 
as the undoubted source of the political security. and the politic 
priory of their country. Now, all at once, we hear these sacred 
ws have roughly been encroached upon, and are threatened with sti] 
ruder encroachments. The daring and desperate hands of 
Ministers have committed violence upon them. The ruin. of th 
shipping-interest is boldly affirmed, and, ef consequence, 
must be at our doors, All the while the country, generally, is thought 
lessly slumbering en the brink of this fearful precipice ; for, with the 
exception of a few disappointed adventurers, or party tools, or literary 
labourers—no others, we venture to say—scarcely any man troubles 
himself to inquire into the reality or the extent of the danger. There ar 
many, however, whose ears these rumours of peril and perdition occ» 
sionally reach, who would be glad perhaps to understand the real state 
of the case, if attainable: without much Jabour—more, however, 
matter of curiosity, or, at the utmost, to estimate the character of the 
Minister and his measures, than from any apprehensions of danger from 
them—because they see no evils exclusively referable to the ba 
causes, and because of evils of the magnitude alleged, they feel coy, 
fident such causes could scarcely escape them. Trade, every ma 
knows, has gone on increasing; and that, he knows also, cannot 
so go on, without augmenting the shipping; he knows, too, that 
the last year was one of the wildest speculation, and therefore, if he hear 
of a diminution of trade, of disappointments, and gloomy predictions 
he is prepared ; it is no more than he expects, and it fills him with ng 
wonder. The cry of ruin, too, comes from suspicious quarters—mainly 
from those who have notoriously overshot the mark, and traded beyond 
their real capital, and who, suffering from their own imprudence, ae 
glad of a scape-goat—glad to shake the blame from their own feeble 
shoulders, and fling it upon the broader ones of the Ministers ;—or t 
comes from scribbling politicians, who must write pamphlets, and whens 
purpose it answers to maintain paradoxes, or tax one part of the Ministry 
for innovation, tojustify their devotion to the other. eae 
_ We write not for those who are personally connected with shipping: 
interests—they either require no discussions of this kind, or will not listen 
to them ; but for those whose attention is occasionally drawn to measures 
of public interest—ta measures which are destined to operate im f 
results—to measures which aim at social improvements, and changes f 
policy, calculated to affect, for good or for ill, the political happiness 
mankind. We shall have very little to do with figures ; for the questi 
really turns not upon figures—no, nor upon rights, nor abstract prince 
ples, nor scarcely upon expediency—but almost wholly upon NECESSITY: 
In our opinion, the sole alternative with the Ministers has been a change 
of system, or a contraction of commerce. The changes which. they 
have carried into execution are yet partial, and partial changes produe® 


* Speech of the Right-Hen. W. Huskisson in the House of Commons, 12 May 
1626; on the present state of the Shipping Interest. REE "fab 
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derangements, and derangements ineonveniences ; but the course which 
the Ministers have, in our view, been compelled to adopt, must progress 
—the principles of free trade, strictly, literally, and universally, mtst 
work their own completion, and bring their own benefits with them. To 
this point the course of affairs steadily and permanently advances. What 
is to prevent other nations turning our own system upon ourselves 7 
and then—what becomes of our commerce ? 
- To exhibit this question of the Navigation Laws clearly to our readers, 
let us first see what this eode really is, which, in our younger , we 
have heard so much applauded—which thé Ministers of the y are 
resented as so rashly vidlating—and which some, with reason or 
without, are clamouring to recall. For the origin of these laws, we must 
ascribe it to our jealousy of the Dutch. The object of Cromwell, and 
ef Charles, who, on his accession, adopted his views, was assuredly to 
repress the growing greatness of the Dutch marine. But—be the origin 
or the motive what it may—we are concerned now only with the laws 
themselves. What, then, are they? We take Mr. Huskisson’s division. 
They regulate, t. The Fisheries, which they confine to British ships: 
no importation of fish im foreign vessels is allowed.—2. The Coasting 
Trade, which they’ limit -also solely to British ships—3. The Euro 
Trade, which they profess to leave opeti to all European states, with the 
exception of twenty-eight ‘articles, known in trade by the name of 
« Enumerated Articles,” chiefly of a bulky nature, requiring the great- 
est quantify of shipping. These ean be Come only in British ships, 
or in the ships of the producing country. é ships of every country in 
Europe may import the produce of every other country in Europe, ex- 
cept the twenty-eight articles. These can be i solely in British 
ships, or in the ships of the country actually producing them. But as 
these laws relative to the Eurepean trade generally, were at the same 
time levelled specifically against the Dutch, not only were they probi- 
bited from importing these twenty-eight, but every other article, not 
actually the preduce of their own country. The Dutch trade was, of 
course, mainly a carrying trade; and these restrictions struck @ heavy 
blow at its prosperity. They regulate, again,—4. The trade with Asia, 
Africa, and America, and confine the importation of the produce of 
those quarters of the globe exclusively to British ships; and, finally,— 
3. The trade with our Colonies, which they limit strictly and solely to 
British ships. The Colonies could send nothing from their shores but in 
British ships—they could receive nothing but in British ships. 


_ These, then, were the provisions of our Navigation Laws. But were’ 


these laws—so excliding—were they quietly acquieced in by thie rest 
of the world? Ok no; with the Dutch we were more than once at 
war about them; afterwards with France and Spain; and, finally, with 
our own colonies. And how long did these laws continue em? 


Till 1788—the independence of America. Then, at last, came a relaxa-— 
tion—by force, observe. America was no longer a colony; she had’ 


fought for, and seeured her independence. What was to be done? 
Were we to relax our assumed rights, or renounce all commercial inter- 
course? She had what we required; and, therefore, we could not re- 
ounce. The alternative was inevitable. America was placed on the 


footing of European nations. But America—a chip of the old block— 

turned the tables upori us, by taxing foreign nations, first (1787) half a 

dollar, and then a whole per ton on every foreign vessel, and ten 
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r cent. on the goods, beyond what she:levied on her own gh; : 
at her triumph, and our defeat. | shine Ths 
_ In'1785 another relaxation took place, and Ireland was permitted t 
trade direct to the Colonies. This,’ again, was forced upon us, W 
‘* capitulated,” says Mr. Huskisson, to Ireland and her volunteers, an, 
not again to recur to Ireland, within these few years, she has been a4: 
mitted to a free participation of the coasting trade. | 


For years were we fretting under the curb of America, and struggling | 
while, we 


to counteract the effects of her commercial system. One while. 
were thinking of giving a bounty on goods exported to. America iy 
British ships, that is, taxing the country to enable the merchant to pay 
the American tax—a charming method of counteraction :—another time, 
we were for imposing a duty on articles carried out of this country in 
American ships; but this would drive the American out of the 

and that we did not want to do :—and finally, we thought of retaliating, 
and laying specific duties on ships and goods,—which was “ kicking 
against the pricks.” All these suggestions, however, were successi 
abandoned ; and in 1815, we found it, our wisest—and observe, our only 
practicable—course, to adopt what is termed the system of reciprocity, 
What is meant by this? What you charge us, we will charge you? 
No. no ;—you shall lay the same charges upon our ships and 

that. you lay upon your own, and no more; and we will do the same, 
We will make no difference in the charges between our ships and youts; 
nor any in the duty on articles the productions of your country; 
whether brought by your ships or ours—and you shall. do the same; 
that is, all “ discriminating duties” were abrogated. 


“ Discriminating duties”—what are they? Duties imposed on foreign 


vessels and cargoes, over and above those imposed on home ships and 
cargoes. These, we see, America had levied upon us from the termine 
tion of the war till 1815. She had learnt the lesson from ourselves 
she had taken the leaf out of our book, says Mr. Huskisson. ‘These 
duties were familiar with us,—we exacted them from all European ships. 

Well, but this success of America—did it never. put the thought into 
the head of any other state, of imitating her illustrious example, and of 
forcing a similar concession of reciprocity? To be sure, it did. Ih 
1822, Prussia laid some heavy charges on British shipping, obviously for 
the very purpose of bringing it about. . What was the consequences A 


clamour against the Ministers from. the ship-owners, who, would) have 


had them, by all means, go to war, to bring. Prussia to order. 

course. took* the ministers ? Why, , they thought it, good souls, they | 
thought it their duty to expostulate with Prussia; and Mr. Huskisson, 
himself, conferred with the. Prussian minister. And what was his reply? | 
«You have set us the example, by your port and light charges, and your 
discriminating duties on Prussian ships, and we ‘have not gone beyond 
the limits of that example. Hitherto, we have confined the increase of 
our part and tonnage charges to ships only ; but it is the intention of my 


“government, next year (and, of this. he shewed, to the. terror-§ 


eyes of the Minister, the written proof) to imitate you still more closely, 
by Imposing discriminating duties on the goods imported in eg ships 
Our object is a just protection to our own navigation ; and so long a8 
the measure of our protection does not exceed that which is afforded @ 
Les ports a British ships, we cannot. see with what reason you ca? 
complain.” This was conclusive, Mr. H. was. dumb-founded; he® 
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nota word to throw at a dog, much less at the grim Prussian. Out 
days of hectoring are gone by. The Ministry take fright and « capitu- 
late” again; and with all the dignity a state of alarm will allow—not 
much, every body knows—they concede the compact of « reciprocity” 
with Prussia, and extinguish their own “ discriminating duties.” 
Quickly do Denmark and Sweden adopt the same course, and quickly 
the same compact follows ; and then, to shew how just, and even generous 
the Ministers can be, when the matter is next to insignificant, they 
make a voluntary and smiling surrender of our rights, and a volun 
tender of reciprocity to the free towns of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. | ! 

But these are not the only retractions of our Navigation Laws. The 
changes which have occurred in the great continent of America, since 
the independence of the United States, have occasioned several similar 
relaxations. The transfer of the government of Portugal to Brazil was 
the,first occasion. On terms of alliance as we were with Portugal, we 
were at once obliged to consider Brazil as an European power, and, as 
we had done with the United States, to put it on the same footing with 
other European states. The same thing has also been done successively, 
as new states have established themselves in that quarter of the globe; 
and, in addition, we have conceded to them all the compact of “ reci- 

rocity.” . 
: Nor does the list of concessions end here. We have even relaxed in 
the matter of the “enumerated articles,” excepted in the European 
trade. In 1820, the shipping-interests made long and loud complaints, 
and urged the Government vehemently for relief. The demand for 
shipping after the peace had of course somewhat diminished, and the 
rates of freight had also in consequence lowered considerably. A select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the state of foreign commerce, 
which concurred in recommending the Government to permit the impor- 
tation of the “ enumerated articles”—not generally in the ships of every 
country, but—in the ships of any country into which they had been 
previously imported—Dutch and all. | 

Now this permission to foreigners, by the way, must seem a very odd 
species of relief to the hone ship-owners. Be it remembered, British 
vessels could bring any of the “ enumerated” into the country from any: 
European port ; whilst the ships of every other state were limited to the 
produce of their own country. To give facilities, then, to other countries 
to import, must bavé tended still farther to diminish the demand for 
our shipping. ‘ This is surely the common sense of the thing; and we. 
incline to think Mr. Huskisson himself thought as much. | The Legisla- 
ture, says he, adopted the recommendation of the committee ; and the 
relaxation, he believes, was beneficial to our commerce‘and navigation. 
It was desirable, he at last brings himself to add—mustering up all: his 
energies to excogitate something like a reason or two—it was Gesirable, 


because the restrictions could not fail to prevent the speculations’of , 


“ British enterprize” from flowing in their natural channels, or to divert 
them into new ones; and because they prevented an advan 

assortment of cargoes. What nonsense is’ this? The British ships 
were at liberty to fetch any and all of these “ enumerated. articles”. 
from every country in Europe, and wanted employment ; and, by way 
of relief, you grant a permission for foreigners to compete with you,— 
or rather to prevent you from fetching the “ articles,” by bringing them 
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themselves. ‘This, then, could nevet be the real motive. No’ the truth 
is, and Mr. Huskisson lets it out, almost inadvertently,this 
« afforded a great facility for the execution of another project of the 
same committee, and which was afterwards carried into effect—(to the 
depreciation, we will venture to add, of all fair and regular dealing). 
the establishment of a general system of warehousing— so as to. mak 
this country a place of entrepdt for all foreign commodities, [t yy _ 
obviously impossible, adds Mr. H., to give full scope to. this system, 
unless we were prepared to allow greater latitude to the admission of 
foreign goods. ‘The superior capital and credit of this country affonl 
inducements to send those goods here, and their being deposited ig 
British warehouses, gives a facility to the British merchant and shi 
owner to supply the demand for them in other parts of the 
through the medium of British adventure and British shipping, instead 
of their being sent directly to those parts in foreign shipping, ftom the — 
countries of Europe in which such goods are produced.” Ce 

A noble expedient this for augmenting the demand for British ship 
ping ;—and a capital inducement to other countries—to have two frei 
to pay instead of one. But other countries must look to themselves; — 
and that.indeed they are well disposed to do, and growing well able, als. 

The relaxations, which enabled foreign vessels to bring the enumerated 
articles, previously imported, was evidently well calculated to-add 
their employment, and to promote the warehousing system; but how 
these manceuvres were to augment the demand for British shipping—the 
professed object, observe—is not quite so obvious. For out own parts 
we cannot help thinking this demand would rather have been ent 
encouraged, or not—by British ships themselves fetching the article 
from the country producing, and themselves carrying it to the 
requiring it. But this warehousing—of which Mr. Huskisson 
we are quite sure has done more harm than gpod. It has sugget 
awakened a vast déal of hazardous speculation. Goods are inpported 
before they are wanted. The duty is not payable till the goodsare 
withdrawn ;—but warehouse-charges must be paid. ‘Those charges mut 
be added also to the article, and when that article is fairly sold to those 
who really want it, must be paid by the consumer. In how many ir 
stances, again, do. commodities lie in the warehouses, accumulating 
expenses, till the importer is obliged to bring them: into the martel 

before they are wanted, and sell, at any price, to the injury of the fair 
dealer, a ruin of creditors at home—to enable him to make 

paythents, abroad? It is, in truth, a system, the evils of which ate 
prodigious extent, and which we cannot now, without wandering from 
our pomt, attempt to exhibit; but to which we shall have 
another time, to return. ? 

Well: but even this long list of encroacliments upon. our Navigation 

Laws—the palladium of the British marine—does not exhaust them. 
We have not yet said a word’ of the changes relative to our colom™ 
The | w, be it remembered, confined the trade of the colonies 
inwards and outwards, as the phrase is, to British ships: Not an article 
could the colonies import, not an article could they export, but i British 

bottoms,—and to and from the mother country: only. 

So early, it seems, as the year 17838.—the very year, Says Mr. He 

y y¥ 

quite innocently, in which we recognized the independence of Americe, 

as if that’ very independence were not the very cause— it oocurtet 
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to the Government,’—kind-hearted souls‘ that it might be somewhat 
hard to require of the West-Indian colonies to draw all their supplies 
from the mother-country.’ What then? Why, orders in council were 
issued, as oceasion required, allowing the colonies to trade direct 
with the United States.—In their own ships? No, no—still in British 
ships only. But soon, as might be supposed, the government of the 
United pers ee jealous of a trade, m which British shipping alone 
were employed, and in their sturdy style told us—‘If you want the 
productions of our country for the use of your colonies, and will not 
allow us tosend them in our ships, we will entirely prohibit the expor- 
tation to your colonies, in British ships, of those articles, of which your 
colonies stand in need.’ And this they did. Well, what did we then ? 
bully a little, and then yield? Not so, exactly; we have given up 
bullying America. We had recourse to another expedient—quite 
worthy of us—an expedient, which was at once to avert the threatened 
inconvenience, and also—hear it, reader,—to avoid any positive alte- 
ration in our Navigation Laws. Mark its sneakingness. An entrepét 
was established at some half-way place between the American coast and 
the West-Indies, where the ships of both countries met, and exc d 
commodities. Did Jonathan stand this evasion? Not he, indeed. He 
interfered pretty quickly, and peremptorily forbade the trade, till, finally, 
in the year 1822, the Parliament of England passed an act, by which 
American ships were allowed to trade directly between the United 
States and our colonies,—not only those in the West-Indies, but in 
North America. i 

Was this a willing concession? Manifestly not. America forced it 
from us— needs must, when the devil drives.” [ 

Well, well; but there is nothing like making a virtue of necessity—to 
blunt the edge of a defeat. America compels us to throw open out 
¢lonies. Their example will not be lost upon the powers of the North 
of Europe. Let us be before-hand with their demands, and concede 
with a good grace, what we shall not be able to refuse ; besides, a volun+ 
tary proffer will look like a boon, and enable us, at the same time, to 
pass off our late concession to America for a similar favour. We shall 
save our credit, by this politic and apparently generous course—yes, 
and ‘ our bacon.’ Even Mr. Huskisson cannot colour the matter. ‘ Let 
me ask,’ says he, quite seriously—‘ was it politic, was it altogether con- 
sistent with impartiality, and our friendly relations with the North of 
Europe, to grant to the shipping-of the United States, first, in the trade 


. between them and this country, by the treaty of 1815; and& secondly, 


in the trade, by this act regularly legalized, between those states and our 


colonies, privileges which we continued to deny to the shipping of 


Prussia, of Denmark, of Sweden, of Hamburgh, and of other trading 


communities of Europe ?’—‘ Upon what principle of fairness,’ urges ; 


Mr. H. in the same tone, ‘ upon what principle of sound policy, were we 
to continue this preference exclusively to a power, towards which, God 
knows, I entertain no feeling of hostility, far from it; but when I am 
speaking of that nation in a British House of Commons, it is not improper to 
say, that in matters of navigation and naval power, there exists, towards 
Us, a spirit of rivalry in the United States ;-—a spirit of which I do not 
complain, but which should incjine every Englishman to doubt the wisdom 
of any measure, tending to encourage the growth of the commercial marine 
of America, by giving to it privileges greater than are permitted, by the 
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shipping of other states:—states less jealous of our maritime 
in time of war, and at all times, confining their views upon the ocean tg 
industrious employment of their seafaring people, without looking to the 
ulterior object of, one day, disputing with us the dominion of that ocean’ 

And so, the same privileges of trading with our colonies, which we 
forced from us by America, were voluntarily conceded to the north 
of Europe—meaning Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and the Free Towns 
of Germany ;—‘ strictly confining, however, to British shipping only all 
trade between this country and the colonies, and all inter-colonial trade 
between the different foreign possessions of the British empire,’ 

Now recapitulate and sum up the amount of the successive encrogc}. 
ments upon the Navigation Laws. Referring to our former division—1, The 
Fisheries remain as they were—except the withdrawal of bounty towhalers 
--a matter of no great significance. 2. The Coast Trade is extended to the 
whole of the Britishislands. 3. In the European Trade, the very ‘en. 
merated’ articles are importable by any power, who will first take then 
to its own.ports. 4. Of the other three quarters of the globe, oneis 
placed precisely under the regulations of the European trade; an 
finally, 5. our colonies are thrown open to both Europe and America, 

Of .what value now are the poor relics of this palladium of England? 
Absolutely, as power, or privilege, not worth contending for. Except what 
regards the fisheries, the coast trade, with which, of course, no nation Wil 
ever think it desirable to interfere, and our foreign possessions ;_ and the 
whole might now be swept away, and the country be none the worse. Nay, 
much of it is decidedly mischievous—as giving others an’ uncalled for 
advantage against us. For mark—notwithstanding our compacts of reci- 
procity, and our concessions relative to the colonies, the’ law is still, that 
the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, shall not be imported in 
foreign ships, unless they be the ships of the country of which the 
goods are the actual produce. This restriction America retaliates 
applying it to the produce of Europe. And thus, notwithstanding 
treaties and arrangements and reciprocities, an American ship trading to 
England, has an advantage over a British ship trading to America. The 
American coming to England, is freighted with a cargo wholly the pre 
duce of the United States. She can bring nothing else. On returning 


(Dx. 


to America, she may load partly with the produce or manufactures of 


Britain, and partly with those of any other country. The British. ship 
is forbidden this advantage; her cargo must be exclusively British 
For instance, taking Mr. H.’s illustration, ‘an American vessel, at the 
port of Liverpool, may take nine-tenths of her cargo in articles the 
produce of Lancashire, and the remainder may be made up of rar 
dies, wines, or the produce of any other part of the world, to be pro 
cured at Liverpool. But if an English ship, proceeding to the ‘Uni b 
States, were to take a single cask of brandy, or a single pipe of wine ® 
would be liable to seizure and forfeiture.’ halle 
Away then with. these restrictions—the effects of which are ™ 
recoiling upon our own heads—the common result of over-reachiip™ 
and the sooner we screen ourselves from them the better. 
The facts, then, with respect to our Navigation Laws are these—thit 
they are no longer what they were; that they have been deeply. 
trenched upon—not by caprice, or audacity, or philosophy, but by. 
and necessity—by those who knew their wants and how to enforce them. 


That however advantageous these laws may once have been, they om 
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no longer be retained : that nothing but the impotence, or neglect, or igno- 
rance of other nations, in matters of commerce, could have enabled’ us 
to retain them so long as we have done; and our opinion is, that, after 
all, it is a very questionable point, whether we have lost an thing by 
the past changes, or are likely to lose any thing by those which are yet 
to be made, and must be made, and which are probably already con- 
templated. 

But what mean, then, the complaints of the ship-owners? They must 
know the fact of which they complain. They affirm the shipping-interest 
is declining, and declining in consequence of the innovations—arise from 
what cause they may—in our Navigation Laws. To these complaints, 
which we believe to spring solely from disappointments of the blindest 
speculations—from sheer over-trading, let us oppose a few facts and 
figures. Mr. H. happily supplies us with them, in a form too authentic 
to be disputed. If we can get at the number of registered ships in our 

rts at different periods, before the late changes, for instance, and since 
—before the war, and after the war, and the last year, when the more 
recent changes were in full operation; if we can ascertain also the 
number of vessels built in those periods; and again, the number of 
vessels entering and quitting our ports, we should seem to have all the 
elements necessary to a satisfactory solution of the question. Now 


these we have. 
The number of registered ships in the several ports of Great Britain 


In 1792 was 16,079, Tonnage .. 1,540,145. 
1815 — 24,966, —° 2,681,276. 
1825 — 24,174, _— 2,542,216. 

See there, exclaim the ship-owners, there are actually 686 fewer vessels 
than there were in 1815. Yes, say we, no more than 686, notwithstanding 
all the causes for diminution. All the causes for diminution? Why, 
what causes are there, but the very ones of which we complain—say the 
ship-folks and the croakers? They are numerous, and each of them 
potential. Ist. The abolition of the slave-trade, by which a very con- 
siderable number of vessels were thrown out of employment ;- but on 
this fact we shall not lay any stress, because, though some of the relaxa- 
tions of the Navigation Laws began before the abolition, and therefore 
the reductions occasioned by the abolition are entitled to be considered 
in a comparison of the first period with the last, yet they cannot be 
included in the reductions since 1815—they will not account, we mean, 
for any part of the 686.—2d. The repression of the Barbary powers. 
Why how has that measure affected the shipping of the country? In 
this way. Before the bombardment of Algiers, not less, it is believed, 
than between seven and eight hundred British vessels were employed in 
the coasting-trade of the Mediterranean, where now the flag of er 
petty state floats in security, and, of course, supersedes our own.—3 
When the war ended, the necessity for transports diminished. Those 
transports were chiefly hired vessels, and 1,226 were actually discharged. 
—4th. On the same occasion, 333 vessels of the king's service were 
disposed of—not including ships of the line and frigates sold to be 
broken up, but simply vessels of smaller tonnage, and calculated for 
other purposes than those of war.—5. The corn laws, again, have dimi- 
nished the number. During the war, no inconsiderable number were 


regularly employed in the corn-trade ; but under the operation of these 
WS—so precarious, and so occasional is the aay idl ships are 
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exclusively engaged in it.—6th. And finally, the facilities of yj 
to lower the pa fae for shipping. More mak can be done Lar, _ 
number of ships in time of peace. As soon as a vessel has ded he 
cargo, she can load and sail again. In war, she must wait for conyoy. 
and convoys are not always to be had at the moment vessels 3 
their protection are ready. Four or five hundred must sometimes }. 
collected, before convoy can be given. These again, while under conyg 
must be kept together, and the worst sailer regulate the rate of going of 
the whole fleet. Time is thus lost; and time is of value in commerce, 
as in every thing else—it costs ships. In peace, single vessels can crog 
the ocean, unretarded by any fears of interruption. On the w 
Mr. H. hesitates not to affirm, that two-thirds of the vessels employed 
in time of war will do the same business in time of peace—and we 
believe him. 

What then is this diminution of 686 ships in the last year, 
with the number employed in 1815? Insignificant. Had the dimin. 
tion amounted to 5,000, we might safely pronounce the shipping-interest 
had not deteriorated by the breach of the Navigation Laws. 


But let us turn to the number of vessels actually built in the first 
year of peace, and the year 1825. 


In 1814 ...... Number of Ships ‘818, Tonnage 95,976. 
1825 ..00.- _ 1,312, — 171,827. 
Contemplate the facts; the tonnage last year is nearly double that of 
1814, and considerably exceeding, it seems, that of any one of the 
thirty-seven years upon record. Thisis conclusive—if nothing else is. 
Now again—the shipping people complain—let this be borne in mind 
—that in consequence of the changes in our Navigation Laws, within the 
last three or four years, the employment of British shipping has 
decreased, and that of foreign vessels trading with us has increased. 
Mr. Huskisson has furnished us with returns of the number of vessels 
native and foreign, entering inwards and clearing outwards. The 
number entering inwards is the only criterion to be relied upon, because 
vessels leaving. port in ballast do not necessarily clear out—do not 
register, and therefore the return of vessels leaving our ports must be 
imperfect. The numbers then were, 
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BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
16,065. Tonnage 1,846,670 | 5,109. Tonnage 566,516 
19,164. — 2,364,249 | 5,280. — 694,880 
21,786. — 2,786,844/6,561. — 892,601 — 

If the number of foreign ships have increased, the number of Bri 
has also increased : so that the result is, a general increase of commerce, 
and no diminution on the part of Britain. And to this, then, amount 
clamours which have been raised against the real innovations upon our 
Navigation Laws, and the pretended approaches to free trade! 

We have still a word or two with Mr. Huskisson. To hear him talk, 
one might really suppose we were making rapid strides towards a state 
of free trade, and all under the honourable gentleman’s sole and safe 
guidance. “It seemed to ME time to do so and so”—is the language he 
uses. Now what, let us ask,—what has Mr. Huskisson done towards 
the accomplishment of this magnificent object? What steps has be 
actually taken? In the north of Europe he has extended the reciprocity 
Few ; and, at home, substituted the protective for the prohibitive, m 
the matter of silks, &c. True—the first, half a step; and the other 
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only not retrogading. What, for instance, has the renioval of the “ dis- 
criminating duties” done for the Norway trade? Next to nothing. But 
people were found to petition against the removal—yes, just to give Mr. 
H. an opportunity of making a logical triumph, and of exhibiting some 
extraordinary intelligence relative to Norway ships. The amount of the 
« discriminating duties” on the Norway trade was 2s. 9d.; that is, the 
home ship paid 55s., and the Norway 57s. 9d. per load of fifty feet. « We 
are ruined,’ say thé petitioners, ‘ by the withdrawing of this two-and- 
ninepenny protection ; we can no longer compete with the Norway 
ships. —* Nonsense !’ replies Mr. H.; * you tell me yourselves—and [ 
believe it to be somthat the Norway ships are built expressly for timber 
—cheaply, rudely, unfit for any other purpose; that, in short, they are 
sent to sea and navigated at less than half the expense of British ships. 
Of what significance, then, is this paltry 2s. 9d.? None to you, and only 
calculated to excite ‘ trritation’ in Norway.’ If Mr. H. had really be- 
lieved the fact of cheaper construction, the obvious reply was—‘ Then 
do not employ your superior ships for so coarse a commodity ; build 
your own ships in the same way; do as they do; and then you may 
compete with them without danger.’ But this is all little or nothing to 
the purpose; the real gist of complaint, on the part of the British trade 
to Norway, lies not in the removal of the ‘ discriminating duties,’ but in 
the continuance of the really prohibiting duty upon Norway timber. 
The Government are forcing the Canada timber upon the country, to the 
exclusion of the Norway timber—the worse timber, that is, for the better 
—under the pretence, of course, of benefitting our colonies, though that 
benefit be actually the injury of the mother country. The fact is, that 
the Norway timber is loaded with a duty. of 55s. where the Canada pays 
only 10s.; and of deals—planks, that is—to which now the Norway im- 
ports are chiefly confined, those above seven inches wide, and under 
sixteen feet long, positively pay £19, while from Canada the duty is 
only £2. Mr. H. talks of removing the ‘ discriminating duty,’ because 
it was calculated to * excite irritation.’ What thinks he then of a duty of 
450 per cent. on timber, and 850 per cent. on deals, beyond that upon 
Canada timber? This is felt to be a serious grievance to Norway; and 
she, of course, will do what she can—though that perhaps be little—to 
retaliate. She is already driven from our shores, and imports almost 
wholly from France and the South. We beg to recommend the case of 
Norway to Mr. H.’s consideration—who is so ready to talk of our gene- 
rous abandonment of restrictions—to promote the freedom of commerce, 
and remove < irritations.’ There happens to be another little matter 
relative to Norway. Her timber is short, compared with that of Russia 
and Prussia ; yet can Prussia and Russia import deals, we know not 
how many feet longer than Norway, and pay no more duty. So much 
for avoiding < irritations !’ , : 





THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA’S TOMB. 


‘«* Courage was cast about her like a dress 


Of solemn comeliness ; 
A ered mind and an untroubled face 


eid give her dangers grace.” 
Ir stands where northern willows weep, 
A temple fair and lone ; 
Soft shadows o’er its marble sweep, 


From cypress branches thrown ; 
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The Queen of Prussia’s Tomb. 


While silently around it spread, 
Thou feel’st the presence of the dead. 


And what within is richly shrined >— 
A sculptured woman’s form, 
Lovely in perfect rest reclined, 
As one beyond the storm: 
Yet not of death, but slumber, lies 
The solemn sweetness on those eyes.* 


The folded hands, the calm pure face, 
The mantle’s quiet flow, 

The gentle, yet majestic grace, 
Throned cn the matron brow :— 
These, in that scene of tender gloom, 

With a still glory robe the tomb. 





There stands an eagle, at the feet 

Of the fair image wrought— 
A kingly emblem—nor unmeet 

To wake yet deeper thought : , 
She, whose high heart finds rest below, 
Was royal in her birth and woe. 


There are pale garlands hung above 
Of dying scent and hue ; 

She was a mother—in her love 
How sorrowfully true ! 

Oh ! hallowed long be every leaf, 

The record of her children’s grief ! 


She saw their birthright’s warrior-crowy 
Of olden glory spoiled— 

The standard of their sires bore down— 
The shield’s bright blazon soiled : 

She met the tempest meekly brave, 

Then turned, o’erwearied, to the grave. 





She slumbered; but it came—it came, 
Her land’s redeeming hour, 

With the glad shout and signal-flame, 
Sent on from tower to tower : 

Fast through the land a spirit moved— 

*Twas her’s, the lofty and the loved. 


Then was her name a word that rung 
To rouse bold hearts from sleep ; 

Her memory, as a banner flung 
Forth by the Baltic deep ; 

Her grief, a bitter vial poured 

To sanctify th’ Avenger’s sword. 


And the proud eagle spread again 
Its pinion to the sun; 
And the strong land shook off its chain— 
So was the triumph won ! 
But woe for earth! where Sorrow’s tone 
Still blends with Victory’s !—she was gone! F. Hh. 
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* The character of th; ; | ers 
pose, however, of saa monumental statue if that of the deepest serenity; the c 


not the grave. — See.the description in Russell’s “ 
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Poor Dick Robinson! So he is dead at last? And you do not re- 
member the day exactly on which he departed this mortal life ? Well, 
it is evident that if he has dropped his mantle, it has not fallen upon 

ou. 

A fig for your dates, say the punsters; but such was never Dick’s 
creed. They were his food—the very aliment he lived on. Various 
are the ways by which men fancy to achieve themselves fame. One 
gentleman makes a vow of catching the ball on the ivory spike six 
hundred and sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six times, and 
accomplishes the noble feat: another spits through his teeth; a third 
protrudes a wig of whisker on either cheek ; a fourth wears a black-silk 
shirt, with pink gauze frills; and so on, ad infinitum. Mental feats are 
altogether as varied. One learned man spends twenty-five years over 
three or four square yards of scratches on a pyramid, and at the end of 
the time finds that he can decypher three words and a quarter, of the 
meaning of which he is ignorant. A pair of literati fiercely contest for 
a whole life the proper position of a dochmius in a verse, which, if it 
were arranged in the most correct manner conceivable, would not be 
worth any thing after all. Another gathers tulips ; a fourth collects un- 
readable and unread books. My poor friend had none of these pen- 
chants, nor indeed had he any affectations about him at all; but he too 
had his strong point. 

Men about the turf know the Racing Calender for years after years, 
and will give you the history and genealogy of any given horse at a 
moment’s notice, Squintum got by Charlatan, own brother to the Great 
Humbug, &c. &c. ad infinitum. All people comme i faut are bound to 
know the peerage. I have an acquaintance, a fat parson, who was 
never within fifty yards of lordly company in his life, who yet has made 
it his regular and constant study for many years. Mention in his com- 

any Lady Amelia Hubbledeshuff, and he starts at once: “ Oh—yes— 

ady Amelia, third daughter of the 4th Earl of Mundungus, married to 
Jonathan Hubbledeshuff, Esq., of Hubbledeshuff Hall, in Bucks, by 
whom she has issue five children—first, John, a cornet in the Guards; 
second, Mary, married to the Reverend Zachary Fogrum, rector of 
Gobble-cum-Gaster, in Durham, &c. &c. Now the good man would not 
know the face of one of those people .with whose history he was thus mi- 
nutely acquainted. All his knowledge came from Debrett ; and I still 
recollect the look of horror which came over his countenance, when the 
eternal blunders of that valuable work were disclosing to the rude gaze of 
the public. It was striking at the root of all his information, giving a 
mortal blow to his importance. In the army a steady Major, a man who 
has seen much service over innumerable rounds of beef and bottles of 
port, is minutely acquainted with the Army List—and a dry-baked Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, floundering in a sea-port town, has no bad notion of 
the contents of that quarterly publication of Mr. John Murray's, which 
he—the aforesaid lieutenant — prizes far above Mr. Murray's other Quar- 
terly—to say nothing of his Journal of Science. 

All these are good in their way, but Dick was an encyclopedia of 
dates of all kinds. He was not confined to this branch or that; he was 
chronological throughout. But, as 


* What can we talk on, but on what we know ?” 
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and as Dick, to my certain knowledge, had not read a book since bi 
schoolmaster dismissed him from his ferula (on the 28th of June 1799, 
as I often heard him say, precisely at two o'clock), and as his affairs ly 
only in the precincts of a provincial town, his recollecti ns—reminis. 
cences, as Yates and old Michael Kelly would call them, did not as; 
to regulating the periods of the four great monarchies. Of the Assyri 
me: 09 aera and Romans, he knew nothing, and —e 
When Charlemagne lived or died was nothing to him. The date of the 
Conquest disturbed not his brains; and, but for the toast, he would not 
have known that the “ Glorious Revolution” had happened in 1688, 
Keeping neither racers or the company of men of the turf, the sporti 
records were no part of his concerns; and as for the affairs of the 
Peerage, they came not in his way. The star of a Duke was as much 
out of his sphere as the dog-star, and accordingly as seldom tormented 
his cogitdtions. But in the events of his own circle—in the actu 
adventures of the town—who was superior? In them he was, withouta 
rival. The adventures of its mayors and sheriffs, the dinners of its 
corporation, the arrival of bishops, the incumbency of its clergy, the 
succession of its churchwardens, the building and pulling down of its 
houses, the paving and lighting of its streets, the various accidents that 
during his time had happened in it; the robberies, burglaries, larcenies, 
and their consequences, assizes and hangings ; the births, deaths, and 
marriages; the marching in and out of regiments—all these, and many 
more particulars that I do not immediately recollect, were engraved 
upon the tablets of Dick’s brain, and imparted by his tongue with great 
freedom and volubility. Had a short-hand writer been present at one of 
Dick’s evening lectures, he would have drawn up a history of the last 
thirty years of the city of ——, which, for minuteness of detail, aid 
accuracy of chronology in all its departments—ecclesiastical, civil, :pol- 
tical, judicial, convivial, military—would put to shame the most elaborate 
of the histories which we owe to the unwearied industry of a Lysons 0 
a Nichols. | 

He had nothing to do, and, as the town was a very busy one; he wa 
almost the only man in that predicament—certainly the only one who 
exclusively devoted his time to acquiring a perfect knowledge of all the 
res gest of the place. At all the great events there going on, he wasé 
regular spectator. Every day during the assizes he was the earliest ma 
in court, and the last in leaving it. At executions he had, of late year 
an acknowledged place nigh the hangman, with whom he was always 
intimately acquainted. He was sure to hear the first sermon of a new 
cler , and would not miss the installation of a dignitary for the 
world. He was free of the corporation, and though never so high as to 
aspire to either the head or foot of the table at their feasts, never 
to have the carving of a side dish. When a new regiment 
in, he went to meet them some three miles before they came to 
the town, and soon found a communicative serjeant, from whom. by 
the persuasive rhetoric of a pot of ale, he sucked the entire news 
regiment. Did a theatrical company make its appearance in ——», 
ante “ be in the house on their first night; and as he ore thirty 

€pt up an acquaintance with every company that visited the P* 

ae odd if three nights had elapsed eee he had a mutton chop with 
the London star annually imported. 


From this course of study—for such it really was-~Dick had scraped 
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together a bulk of minute facts, which would fill a folio. But the number 
was nothing to the exactness. I think I have him before me now—his 
eye a little cocked, and his tongue somewhat tripping over his third 
glass of brandy and water, in high tide of anecdote. On these occa- 
sions, the army was his favourite topic, and he descanted over his old 
acquaintance, who were very miscellaneous, with a pleasurable regret, 
« T remember,” he would say, “ one Saturday evening, the 11th of July 
1794, Tom Spriggs—he is since dead-- poor Tom died on the 14th Octo- 
ber 1811—and I went walking down the-——road, when, just by the Crown 
and Sceptre Tavern, now pulled down—pulled down on the 4th of June 
1801—we heard a band. So Tom and I went to it, and it was the 50th 
marching in—the black cuffs, you know. Of all the tunes on the face of 
the earth, the tune they were playing was the British Grenadiers. The 
drum-major was a remarkable looking man, with one of the reddest noses 
you ever knew—a fellow who was fond of his glass, which got him into 
a scrape here, for on the 7th of August the same year he beat John 
Wilson, the gauger, in the street, for which he was very near being laid up 
for three months ; but that Wilson, who was a very good-natured fellow, 
made it up, on condition that he gave a guinea to the hospital. Well: 
Tom and I.joined the regiment, and we walked in with them. It was as 
hot an evening as you ever felt—I don’t think I ever remember any 
hotter, except the 9th of June 1809, which was the devil itself. I spoke 
to the Lieutenant of the Grenadiers, one James Thomson, — but no rela- 
tion of the Thomsons of the West—and he and I fell into chat, which 
ended with our asking him to join us that evening ina bottle. Faith, he 





" was a pleasant fellow—not more than three and twenty then. Seven 


years afterwards, he came back here, and took a fancy to Jenny Davies, 
daughter of old Davies, of the Lodge—a snug old fellow; who died on 
the 18th of September 1800; and they were married by old Doctor 
Grundy, on the 8th of August 1801. What became of her I never heard ; 
but he left the army shortly after, and is, I believe, alive still—for the 
guard of the High-flyer coach told me he met him at Hatchett’s on the 
29th of February 1824,—when he was going,” &c. &c. &c. 

Such was poor Dick’s conversation, in unbroken strain. Ifthe subject 
happened to be hanging, how minute, how exact and interminable would 
be every anecdote. In a word, this was his current on all occasions, 
It was a pleasure to see him correcting blunders, sometimes made pur- 
posely, sometimes par hasard. If you said “ Christopher Snob was mayor 
here in 1789 ;’—« No,” Dick would say, “1788. Iknew the man; he 
always wore snuff-coloured breeches, and silver buckles in his shoes." 
“I think,” another would remark, “Tom Buck is in the 54th. He 
must be in it now these fifteen years.”—*“ Right, Sir,” Dick would say, 
“as. to the regiment, he is in the 54th; but his commission bearing 
date the 17th of May 1811, his fifteenth year wants nearly nine 
months of being out.”—‘ Old Dr. Dozy,” a third would remark, “is 
getting very old; he has been rector here thirty-five years. —* Al- 
most,” would be Dick's reply, “on the 14th of next month, exactly.” 
“ Pray, Sir,” another would inquire, “ did you ever see Mr. Kemble ?"— 
“See him!” would be the answer, “saw him play here on the 3d 


of October 1799, in Hamlet, :then-he broke his sword. I took a welsh- 
rabbit with him, after the play, at poor Doll Jones’s—who died, poor 
woman ! last January—the first Friday of the year—leaving, however, 


something snug after her.” 
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fet sometimes Dick would become suspicious, and if he t 

were playing on: him, would become restive. In these moods he a 
remember nothing.. If you asked him then, on what time of the year 
Christmas fell, he would say, with a face of the most modest grayi 
that he could not tell—having the worst memory in the world, nl 
being particularly unable to remember a date. And if old habits 
vailed over caution, and in one of these fits the old phrase «| t. 
member on the 3d of July 1816,” came out, he would smile, and say, «i 
is odd how I happen to remember that one date; but a particular circum. 
stance put it into my head; for that was the very day on which the 
Red Lion stage was started by my friend Tom Crompton.” 

Poor Dick! Light lie the turf upon you—for you were a guileless an 
good-hearted fellow. And if your ghost should ever walk, I am sure it 
will not regret the circumstance, whatever it may be that occasions it, 
if it be thereby afforded an opportunity for re-perusing the dates upon 
the tomb-stones. ; T.L. 


—_—--— — 





LETTER UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
LONDON TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY. 


THERE has been fierce legislation at the ‘* Surrey Sessions” since my 
last, about the annual * licenses” for some of the dancing houses and 
tea-gardens about town. And the magistrates have gained immortal 
credit to their independance, by treating Mr. Gye, of Vauxhall—mem- 
ber of parliament and ex-printer, and present public exhibitor—with 
as little favour as they would have shewn to “ Mr. Cabbage—or who- 
ever he is—the manager of the “ Royal Circus.” I think myself— 
however—though I love impartiality—that Mr. Gye was a little hardly 
treated in this affair. And I hope that their Worships were not ostenta- 
tiously incorruptible—as a hero here and there hangs his own son—upon 
slighter grounds than usual—to shew all the world that he is a patriot :— 
marry, I don’t recollect that ever one hanged himself for the sake of the 
same demonstration ;*—because, though “ Vauxhall” is, unequivocally, 
the vilest of all the places, mis-called places of amusement,” to which 
people resort in London, I don’t see any particular sin there was about 
it which called for magisterial interference. 

For, as ‘to its being a “ Nuisance,” there is nothing very new in that: 
No doubt it is a very horrible “ nuisance ;’—but what then? 

What a horrible nuisance—if we are to talk of “ nuisances ”—Is evey 
Theatre about town. What an indictable « nuisance” will the “ New 
London University” be to all the heretofore decent region of Gower 
Street and Bedford Square! What an unbearable “ nuisance’ %* 
public house—or a hackney-coach stand—or a caricature shop, 0 vo 
—and yet somebody must have them—opposite one’s window ? A 
what a very particular “ nuisance” is every “ fashionable party, giver 
say by these very Surrey magistrates—Mr. Sumner or Mr. Palmer—® 
Portman or Bryanstone Square: which collects four hundred quadruper 
in harness, and five hundred bipeds in lace, to crash, and kick, an 





- * This is wrong. There was one bishop, who, struck with a sense of his ows 


enormities, prosecuted himself ‘on at the stake. 
And sentence being ac mselt, and demanded leave to make reparation 


cordingly pronounced, the reverend martyr was actually bur ef 
zed. ‘The words of the historian are clear: ‘ Judicatus J™ 
anctus.”” I recollect Mr. Brougham’s referring to the sis 
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swear, and jones and stop up the way, and keep sober people from 
t 


sleeping in eir dwellings, or approaching their own doors, from twelve 
o'clock at night to sunrise in the morning! if we are to talk, 
] say again, on the subject of ** nulsances’”—to put the matter at once 
upon a fair and conclusive footing—what an absolute nuisance is not almost 
every man in the world, with his tastes, and pursuits, and absurdities, 
to his fellow—only that he cannot be “ abated.” 

The “ morality,” indeed, of the “ Royal Gardens” is’ a ticklish affair 
to touch upon. But I protest—what other people may have found in 
the “ Dark-walk” I cannot say—but the most heinous sin I ever discovered 
about it, is that it is commonly rather more than ankle-deep in water. 

No doubt a great many filthy people do go to “« Vauxhall,’—and so 
they do to every other evening show-place in England. (The rascals ! 
to come, and pay their money!) But the proprietor could not hinder 
such people from coming, if he would; and I don’t see why he should 
not be allowed the same license, in this way, which is permitted to 
other speculators in the same trade. 

In fact altogether, I think such legislation rather vexatious. Let the 
M.P. light his lamps, and fire his squibs, at his own time and in his own 
way. As for the “ riot,” employ a score or two more constables: and 
as soon as the cider gets into any linen-draper’s head, let him be plucked 
forth and encaged. We do not build “ Stocks” for mockery, nor are 
our whipping-posts shrunk up and withered. And for the “ morality,” 
that settles itself. When it appears that the ‘* Royal Gardens” are not 
moral, people that are moral can stay away from them.—And I don’t mean 
to say that either their morality, or their taste, would be much impeached, 
if they were to adopt that alternative at once, and altogether, 

A lady who signs herself “ Polly Hopkins ”—I think—a “ correspon- 
dent” in the Morning Herald newspaper—has written along letter to Mr. 
Peel, the Secretary for the Home Department, on the subject of “ seduc- 
tion.” I think it would be an entertaining business to open, every morning 
for a week, all the domestic correspondence which is sent to a minister of 
state. The documents which the writers print—to “ shame” him into 
notice are odd enough, and those personally transmitted must be very 
particularly curious specimens indeed, But the grounds on which Miss 
Hopkins calls for legislatorial interference—(‘“ transportin ” people who 
“seduce,” &c.)—on behalf of the ladies, I don't well understand: 
because, for all the mischief that she complains of, the help—as she 
must know—lies in her own hands. Miss H. writes under feelings of 
immediate irritation, or she would see—to use a vulgar though vigorous 
illustration—that she ‘ puts the saddle upon the wrong horse."—* It is 
not we”—as Falstaff retorts upon the Chief Justice—* that misled the 
youthful Polly; but it is the youthful Polly that has misled us!” I 
recollect the story of “the Italian Flower Girl,” that: went the round 
of the newspapers some months ago—now quoted in the * Examiner, 
in a letter on the same subject. It was a good story ; but it had one 
fault—not one word of it was true. , 

It is the business of history to mark the progress no less of public 
men than of public measures :—Mr. John Wilks, the representative of 
the independent borough of Sudbury, has been taken up for forgery ; but 
after two days’ confinement in the Poultry Compter, is liber upon 


bail. It is contended by the lawyers that the forgery is only a “ tech- 
nical” forgery ;_and. the , Pasion « members’ friends say confidently that 
’ M.M. New Series—VOo..II. No. 12. 4M 
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634 Letter on’ Affaire in’ general. (Dix 
the whole case is conspiracy—and that he will yet «weather 
I don’t know, et kin anything particularly about the rede! 
forgery ; but I should think, upon general conclusions, Mr; Wills 
likely to ‘* weather a storm,” as any man I ever was acquainted with: - 
At the same time—speaking of this immaculate borough of Sua} 
—I trust some public spirited member of the House’ of Commons yj 
move—and suddenly — for its disfranchisement. -Here are a'set of leg: 
tors actually holding meetings to turn their representative out of Parla 
ment, because he has refused to pay them the money which Was ‘promised 
as the price of his election. Our corruption’ is pretty gross, and'p 
open : but I do not recollect a case of such unblushing impudence'asthig 
The cant terms of particular trades and professions are sometimes 
very whimsical. This morning, I find ‘in the papers, under the head 


'& Ship News”—that the “‘ Earl Percy,” Greenland vessel, has artived 


at Dundee, from Davis's Straits, having “ caught eight fish and-ahalj? 
Now a man of plain understanding might be curious’ to think, what 
other ship could be which had caught the other half. 10 
The new Lord Mayor held his inauguration entertainment, on’ the 
9th of this month; and on the 10th a poor creature who had waited 
at table at the dinner was carried before Mr. Alderman’ Ainsley; 
charged with having abstracted two pepper-castors—value, something less 
than stxpence. His new Lordship indeed—who is a gentleman’of the 
name of Brown, an attorney—does not seem to have commenced his 
official career under very favourable auspices ; for the worthy aldermaa 
(Ainsley), in the course ef the culprit’s examination, took occasion to 
comment upon the peculiar shabbiness of the appointments of the table 
on the preceding day :—Prince Polignae, the ambassador, ‘ who: attended 
(to ‘eat, in fact, for all France)—havirig 'beeti allowed only’a three-pronged 
horn-handled iron fork—with very little opportunity for changing. © ~ 
But such an affair as our Guildhall dimner—independent of the goose. 
berry wine for champaighe, and the hock made of sour beer—must seem 
very strange to a foreigner. The treatment ‘of the guests is so odd! | 
went to one, I recollect, thice or four‘'years sifice; and.at a table meut 
to be réserved for the Lord Mayor ‘and his private friends, found the fol 
lowing pleasant intimation, painted and stuck upon a large board, 


«« Whoever takes a Seat ‘at this table, will be immediately turned ‘out of 


it.” In andther'place, over the door, was’set a second-board—this wa 
‘addressed to the conipany at large,—«* Whoever Jeaves the ‘hall, onany 
pretence, will not be permitted to return!” | eek | 
Preséntly ventiiring to sit down at’a sort of centre table, where a grett 
many other persons Were  sitting—and, ‘as I afterwards ‘understood, — 
been sitting since two' o'clock, it was then ‘six—I found ‘the-system 
“ turning out” ‘was well understood all round. For'a worthy gentlema 
asked~—“'if T belonged to Bread-street Ward?” And, on my’ 
ing that ‘ T hoped not,” announced at once that “T'could not sit ; 
for that from time immemorial all that table had been allotted ‘to “ on 
Street Ward.” Meanwhile, another wretch suggested, that—“asT 


id 
sie |" 


-ot ‘seeth'to belong any where—I had better go and gn dinner in the 


‘Court of King’s Bench” and proffered, ‘as well ‘as: Id understan’ 
‘to help me to the speech of one or two of the scullions. At length, ” 
my great relief, it was discovered that my card was for the ‘ cross oh 
—the Lord Mayor's own! and there I dined in ¥ high company—" 

“a‘profusion of feathers and ‘brocade, and very sufficient women indeed 
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dressed in them, round me. I shall never forget two that talked French to 
a Frenchman—or the man’s countenance as he listened to it. These were 
certainly of the first quality too. For I recollect, that in the course of 
the dinner there was some little confusion, and one of them could 
get no sauce to her fish; upon which I offered my services: but without 
being quite successful, for after great exertion, I could only obtain some 
anchovy; and was obliged to express my regret that I could find no 
«soy ;——-when the dear creature put me out of all pain in a moment, by 
observing that—she “‘ was much obliged to me, and thanked me;” and 
that if she “could butget the anchovy,” she did not “ care a button 
about the soy.” 

A horrible accident occurred in St. James’s-street last Friday, which 
might have been attended with the most fatal consequences. The Guards 
Club-house, which. is (or rather was) next door to Mr. Crockford’s new 
Gaming-house which is being rebuilt in that street, thought that it ought 
to be rebuilt also, and suddenly tumbled down. A morning newspaper, 
describing this occurrence, observes: ‘ Providentially, none of the 
officers of the Guards were in the house at the time!” A dispensation 
which (in a nation! point of view) deserves to be returned thanks for, cer- 
tainly. ‘The accident was entirely occasioned by an “ improvement ; in 
which—to add to the size of a drawing-room—half the thickness of the 
party wall which supported the whole house had been cut away ! 

The musical composers of the metropolis—like “Slippery Sam” in 
the “ Beggars’ Opera”"—are beginning “ not to think one trade enough.” 
We have had two Operas produced within the last month—* The Houses 
of Grenada ”—and “‘ A Trip to Wales ;’—both, with the drama, as well 
as the songs, plot, dialogue, melody, and accompaniments, prepared 
by the same individual, and that individual a fiddler. I rather think that 
Adam Smith upon this point is right; and that the old system of dividing 
the labour in writing singing farces is best. Both the novelties in question 
were damned ; and, as I hear, by a sentence perfectly unexceptionable. 

I see a most singular specimen of humbug, brought forward under the 
semblance of an argument, by some of those persons who are opposing 
the repeal of the Corn Laws ; to wit—that a reduction in the price of 
agricultural produce, must lower the wages of the agricultural labourer. 
Now those who propose this doctrine as an “ argument,” must believe, 
I think, that the people of England are mad or blind! and not able to 
see what goes on about them. “—Because—can it be possible, I want to 
know, to devise any system under which the agricultural labourer shall get 
less of what he raises (for his own consumption) than he gets at present ? 

[am quite sure, in defiance of all the Political Economy in the world, 
that where an article is of Jess value in the ground where itis raised—in 
the same proportion, the labourer who is engaged in raising it is likely to 
consume more. And] think:no man, for instance, who ever saw the sort 
of fire that is kept in a collier’s hut, at Bilston or Wednesbury—(a fire 
siz times larger than.a London artisan can afford to keep) will believe 
that ‘that collier would keep the sume fire, ‘if all the coals which he raised 
could be carried to a store half a mile off, and sold at eighteen-pence 
the bushel. Besides this very principle—that cheapness enables people 
to consume—is forced down my throat upon every other subject—where it 
enphens to suit the purpose of a legislator to rely upon it! What politt- 

economist, I should like to know, ever yet admitted, that the ang 
every human. course:which cojild make stockings cheap, tended to 
4M 2 
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those stockings more out of the reach—for his personal: wearaiop the 
stocking-maker? | 

To go no: farther, however, than I went in my first question: 
can.our “ agricultural labourers ” whose, wages are settled by pari ~ 
gulation—and often rated out in parish relief—according to the extent of 
their families, just at that very point which will enable them: to erig_ 
how is it possible that these people—who are paupers already—can hiaye 
their condition made worse by a reduction in the price of corn? The 
parish makes up their wages to the bare means of existence now com is 
dear: will it make their wages up to less than the means of existeng, 
if it should become cheap ? roae 

And this it is that settles all the cant we hear, about “ injury done to 
the starving peasantry of Ireland,” by ‘ lowering the ne price of 
their corn exported to this country,’—if we allow Polish or American 
wheat to come in. How can the Irish peasant, who never tastes the com 
that grows in his own country, be made more destitute of that provision 
by any lessening of the advantage which is derived from sending it away? 
The failure of an eighty-shilling price in the English market may prevent 
the “‘ Squireen” from getting his rack-rent; and it may bea matter of 
dispute whether he ought to be prevented from getting that rent, or not. 
But, that the labourer of Ireland should lose that which he has ‘not—get 
less, under any system, than the smallest portion of the coarsest food 
which is sufficient barely to sustain him !—it is impudence to attempt to 
delude us into any such belief. 

And Iam not quite satisfied neither, with the expositions of some of the 
gentlemen who advocate a change in the Corn Laws. For instance, 
with those of Mr. Calvert, the member for Southwark, at the Borough 
Meeting on the 15th instant ; when he wished to convince the people 
that very little advantage was to be expected from the repeal of those 
restrictions. The honourable gentleman’s plan of calculating by average 
rent, and average produce, is a scheme—I don’t know whether he meat 
it to have that effect—but most happily adapted to mislead, not merely 
people who are ignorant, but all people who are unacquainted with this 
particular subject. In the first place, he assumes the average rent of land 
throughout England to be 30s. an acre. Now 40s., 1 take it, would be 
nearer the truth of the average. But this is not what I complain of;—wy 
objection is that Mr. Calvert knows—or should know—that his poor 
of 30s. an acre seems to shew that the land-owners are rather hardly 
judged of—that, at such an average rent, they are not getting too much ; 
while, in fact, if the average were as low as 20s., it does not prove # 
all that their gains are not enormous, and ruinous to the state; but ™ 
fact, may go—and does go—much nearer to prove the very contrary. 

For how is this precious average arrived at? We will take Mr. Cal- 
vert’s own words for the manner. He says: “ we will take the best 
in cultivation at 50s., and the bad at 5s ;” and thus he gets his average® 
30s. But then, we have only to increase the quantity of “ bad "— 
is, barren land—brought into cultivation—such land as ought not to be 
Cultivated at all; and in that case while you increase the real amount of the 
sc el rent-roll by all that he receives for this addition of se 
e » you lower the average rent of all that he possesses—(is not this 
easant mode of calculation ?)—just as far as you please! + bre 
h For instance, ‘ say I have an estate of a thousand acres of land, 

undred acres of which is of the “ best ” quality —and five hundred of the 
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«bad ”—which last could not produce the charge of cultivation, unless that 

roduce sold at a restriction price. If I let the whole five hundred acres 
of “best” at 50s., which gives £1,250, and two hundred of the “bad” 
at 5s., which gives £50, my amount of rent received from my estate is 
£1,300; and my average rent is * 37s.an acre. But, now for the delusion, 
If I let the remaining three hundred acres of “bad” land, at 5s.,— which 
ought not to be let at all—then the whole rent of my estate is increased 
£75 a year—from £1,300 to £1,375; while, upon my conundrum 
of average, my average rent presents a reduction—for it is not 37s. an 
acre, but 27s. 6d. ! | 

A great deal, more-however, of what Mr. Calvert says on this occasion, 
isany thing rather than practical policy —or even practical sense. When 
he talks of “a half-penny abatement in the quartern-loaf,” being all 
that a reduction of one-third of the landlord's rent would afford, he 
seems to forget that such a reduction of the rent of land will not affect 
the “ quartern loaf” only, but the joint of meat—the bushel of po- 
tatoes—and, in fact, every article of consumption which arises out of the 
tillage of the land. Besides, a « halfpenny” in one commodity—and 
a ‘“halfpenny” in another —though never perceived by a man like Mr. 
Calvert, nor yet by men far poorer than he is—becomes a matter of 
very important consideration to the labourer—and there are millions in 
a worse situation—who cannot estimate his means to support his family 
at more than sixpence per day for each individual. The short question 
upon the Corn laws, for their repeal or against it, is this: Shall the 
bad land of the country, as Mr. Calvert terms it, be cultivated at an 
enormous Joss, merely that the landowner may get 5s. an acre for it? 
Shall the people of England be compelled—for it is the people who pay 
all—to lay out the same sum of labour and money upon an acre of land 
in a bad situation, to ebtain a produce of twelve bushels of wheat, as, 
laid out upon an acre of land in a good situation, would produce from 
thirty to forty? Ought we to raise corn from land which is ill-suited to 
the raising of corn, when we can buy that corn abroad ; any more than 
we raise vines from our soil which is ill suited to raising vines, in pre- 
ference to buying our wine from France or Portugal? If it be reasonable 
that we should produce at twice the price that we can duy, then it is 
reasonable that other nations should do the same; and, in that case, 
where is the reliance of our foreign commerce—where the value of our 
boasted superior knowledge and machinery ? What becomes of the 
doctrine of our security—the principle that it is better for the powers of 
the Continent to duy their cotton of us, at one shilling per yard, than to 
make it themselves—say that they had all the equal skill—when, wanting 
the same facilities, they could not make it for less than two? — 

“ March” of Impertinence-—The duty of a woman (on this earth) is 
to stitch, and serve God. And I just mention so much, because I see 
this morning, by an advertisement—that the “ Gymnastic professors — 
those pleasant persons who get money paid to them for teaching boys to 
turn head over heels—turning spits will be erected into a science 
presently !—have contrived to set up eighteen or twenty establishments im 
different parts of the town. To all of which I have no objection, except 
to alittle piece of. fulsome foolery, which I find revealed in the following 
notice of hours,” “terms,” &c. in the prospectus of one of these 
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* Divide the whole rent by the whole number of acres. 
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instructors :—‘ Gentlemen's classes, on Mondays and" from 
eleven to one,” &e. “ Lapres’ Crasses! on Wednesdays and gy, 
turdays, from twelve to two !” | . isd 

Now really this 7s an offence. I will not repeat what Cobbett says of 
the “English ladies” who came “to slaver Mr. Blucher,” and « pin 
him rings,” and so forth, at the termination of the last war—hecange jt 
may be deemed harsh (though there is a great deal of sound truth in it): 
but I do wish women would come to a little notion of how resi 
disgusting a certain disposition to obtrude upon public notice is, whi 
they occasionally exhibit. Any process like that of a womati’s prac. 
tising ina “Gymnastic school!” must amount either to ridiculous affec. 
tation, or coarse and unseemly offence. I don’t know whether the 
practice of learning to swim is added yet to the other accomplishments 
which they pursue at such precious institutions; but some quack o 
other, I recollect, wrote a book—or got one written, for I dont think he 
could write himself—suggesting it. 

This is ‘wrong—it is unpleasing, and not quite modest or decett, 
The proper sphere for a lady’s exertions— gymnastic,” or other—lies 
within her own house. If of patrician order, let her take pe 
make verses; if in a more simple (and useful) station—puddings. If, 
wealthy, she may read Sir Walter Scott, Miss Porter, and Miss Edge- 
worth ; if confined in income, she should look over Dr. Kitchener, and 
study Mrs. Rundall. Let her “dress herself” as often in the day a 
she pleases—when she has nothing else to do. Dance—sing, or rattle 
the piano (provided she shuts up the doors and windows). But, under 
every circumstance, let her consult retirement and unobtrusiveness. 
Females should be seen, they may be assured, little; and heard—not at 
all.- I don’t know whether to call that admirable Spanish proverb more 
elegant, or emphatic, which says, “* An honest woman, and a broken 
leg—will be found at home.” , 

he Morning Post says to-day, that “ The Greek nation would have 
saved £70,000, if the late loan had been made with Paris, instead of 
London.” I wonder how much the English nation would have saved if 
this had been the ‘case? - jor 

Books are a little better this month than they were last month. Black- 
wood has published “ Malachi Mailings,” which is one of Galt’s best; 
and three volumes of German tales very spiritedly translated by M. 
Gillies. Mr. Roscoe translated three volumes of German tales som? 
time ago, which had all been translated ‘béfore; but this is not the case 
with all the tales in the German language: : Mr. Gellies' are el 
translated, and —to the English reader—original. | . 

*- Apropos to books.—I seldom say any thing in. commendation of any | 
body ;—indeed, I have always thought, with Sir PéterTeazle, that er 

live'in a d—d wicked world; and the fewer we praise the better. ai’ 
Croly’s Dirge “Earth to Earth, and Dust to Dust,”—in one of t 

yearly “ Pocket-books ”—I thitik «The ‘Amulet,”—is really @. vs 
production. It is very short—not more than fifty lines; but I ‘dom 
thiak it has been exceeded—for its éxtent—by any modermpoet. ie 

The Trans-Atlantic management of Drury-lane Theatre 1s said “Mt 
going’ to the devil very fast. That is the “ Trans-Atlantic, “™ *"" 

be the real speeulator—which I do not ‘very religiously belien™ 
But the fact is, that ne-man, on the terms at which Mr. Price is said 
have taken the theatre, could hope to make ‘money by it. Covent-Garder 
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too, has beem doing pretty fairly ; and there is not trade eno 
for two—both the patent establishments seldom do well prt ae 

The disfranchisement of the borough of Grampound has left Mr. Ro- 
bertson without a seat in, Parliament—to the serious regret of the 
reporters of the morning newspapers, who always shut up their books, 
and took a holiday, as soon as he got upon his legs. The peculiar 
feature of this gentleman’s speaking was, that he always—upon every 
subject—went back to the time of the ancient Greeks—and sometimes: 
even still further. I went into the gallery one night, I recollect, when 
he was opposing Mr. Sergeant Onslow’s bill for repealing the usury laws: 
he had then been speaking an hour and forty minutes, and the first 
words I heard were, ‘* But we now come to the day of Romulus and 
Remus,” : 

The malicious curiosity of the world is quite abominable! There is 
the most ill-natured story going about that can be conceived, abouta 
well known literary character; and all the result of that detestable 
prying disposition, which makes idle people so fond of « finding out ” 
every thing that does not concern them. It seems the party in question 
—whose name I will not mention—has lately taken a house a little way out 
of town, with a “ carriage sweep,” great gates, &c, in front of the 
dwelling ; something perhaps upon the pompous erder—like a shrimp 
going to live in the shell of a lobster--rather too imperial for his ap- 
parent estate and means —but extremely respectable. However, this, one 
would have thought, was nothing to any body. And the new proprietor 
kept the mansion up very carefully ; and every thing appeared about the 
place as it had been used to do, and as if the accustomed competent estab- 
lishment were still maintained in it. But, at last, some meddling overlook- 
ing coxcomb took it into his head to perceive, that the marks of wheels upon 
Mr. ’s gravel drive were distinctly visible every morning, though he 
kept no carriage himself, nor any ever—that was seen—came to, visit 
him. And, being determined to fathom that, and all other mysteries, 
the villain—who perhaps had some suspicion—got up one morning at 
five o’clock—and actually saw the proprietor in person, running a wheel- 
barrow twice rourd the coach circle, to produce the desired effect ! 

This is the age of invention and of speculation! And so much 
miracle is from day to day actually accomplished, that we become “ 
of ridiculing even the most monstrous propositions. But there.are suc 
things as “ impossibilities,” nevertheless—though we have been mistaken 
once or twice when we thought we had got hold of them; and I, think 
M. Vallance, the gentleman at Brighton who is making stage coaches to 
run a hundred miles an hour, has put his finger upon one at last. — 

M. Vallance’s scheme, which was treated as a hoax when it first 
appeared in the newspapers, but which is perfectly SCTIOUS, and capable 
On a small scale of being exemplified, amounts to this.—It is well known 
that a current of air, having a determination given to it, no matter how, 
will impel any object forward—the weight of that object being duly 
adjusted to the proportion of the impulse. Seamen become acquainted 
with this fact .in the ordinary course of their profession; and any lands- 
man (who doubts) may obtain a certificate of it, by leaving his “ swing 
glass” standing, on a rough day, at his open bed-chamber window ; or 
attempting to pass round the north side of St. Paul’s Chureh-yard at any 
time between the 25th of February and the 24th of March, carrying an 


Open umbrella. 
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"In proportion as such a current of air as this may be confined or tom, 
pressed, its force will, as is obvious, be very greatly increased, 
such a current may at once be created, by exhausting the air wholly or 
partially from any vessel—as in the case of drawing up the piston of 4 
common syringe—when the air from without rushes in by every acces. 
sible passage, to supply the void which is produced. — Suppose, fo 
instance, a common gun-barrel to be exhausted of the air contained in 
it, by the help of an air pump fixed at the mouth ; and fresh air then to be 
suddenly admitted by withdrawing a plug from the breech; a ball of 
cork, or of any other. light substance, lying within—say against ‘the 
touch-hole (which however must be closed)—would be carried forward by 
the rushing in of the outward air, and probably thrown out to a con. 
siderable distance from the muzzle. And as what is true upon a small 
scale (according to M. Vallance) will be true upon a large one, it occu 
to him that a brick cylinder, of the same form as a gun-barrel, might be 
constructed to extend, say from London to Brighton, with a stage coach, 
moving upon a tram road, and fitted with a sail (instead of a “cot. 
ball”) torun within it. And that such coach, loaded with passengers, 
being placed, for example, at the London end of the cylinder, and let 
(with an admission of fresh air behind it) from that point, just as the ar 
contained within was exhausted by a pump worked by a steam engine, 
placed at the Brighton end, it would start off with a velocity little w- 
ferior to that of a cannon-ball, and deliver its fare the full fifty-two 
miles off (stoppages included) in less than half an hour. 

‘ Now this is very foolish and very impracticable ; but not perhaps 
quite so visionary as at first sight it seems. The principle of the planis 
perfectly unquestionable. The exhaustion or even rarefaction of air at any 
given point, will no doubt create a strong current of air in that particular 
direction, The stage-coach projected is meant to run upon a sort of tram 
road within the long tunnel or cylinder, provided with a fan or sail, to catch 
the whole force of the air which would be admitted behind it ; and Ihave 
no doubt that the thing may be done which M. Vallance is now attempt 
ing; that is, that a model machine may be made in miniature—say 2 U0 
cylinder provided of a hundred feet long, with a toy Geach to run within 
it—which, by having the air exhausted, say at the north end, and suddenly 
admitted again at the south, would fully exemplify and perform all that 
he imagines. | 

Then the peculiar excellence of this invention—say that it were por 
sible’ever practically to carry it into execution—is not confined to# 
benefit of enabling us to travel without the aid of horses :—the 

gain is the speed. The velocity of a coach, impelled by air through 4 
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vacuum, is capable of being carried as far as A THOUSAND MILBS ee 
HOUR! It is true that the rate Nhs nite for practice is not to e | 


HUNDRED miles an hour; and I believe there is a slow coach talked of 
which would “not run more than r1rry—for timid ladies or IV 
But, at ‘starting, the going from London to Edinburgh between break 
and ditinér,is'a thing calculated upon. , | ye 
"_ But the error here is one with which engineers are perfectly gre 
the mistake of fancying that the same results can always be ob! 
upon an extended scale of action that we get upon a’small one. jm 
tically this is not the case: we lay a needle upon the surface ofia gi 
of water, and it swims; but we could not therefore lay a poker om 
surface of a pond without its sinking. We see mouse thrown from? 
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four story widow, get up, after lying stunned for a moment, unhurt, and 
run away ; an ox or a horse would be dashed to pieces by one-half the 
same concussion. I doubt whether it would be possible to construct 
such an extent of tunnel, or cylinder, as M. Vallance’s plan would re- 
quire, with all its appliances, air tight, or to contrive any air pumps 
which should have the power of exhausting it. But, even independent 
of this grand difficulty, and without entering into minute details, 
there remain such manifold objections to the possible success of the 
project, as would seem to make the wasting even a thought upon it 
almost a lunacy. ’ 

For, in the first place, this cylinder, through which Mr. Vallance 
means to project us, I understand to be described as a sort of above, 
ground tunnel, built of brick; about ten feet high, or thirty feet in the 
arch over. 

Now, in the mere preliminary step of lighting an avenue like this, 
some difficulty would arise. For though the projector treats it as capable 
of being done either by lamps or by windows, I do not find either one or 
the other plan very satisfactory. For /amps would be extinguished by the 
process of exhausting the air within the tunnel, which is performed prior 
to the admission of the coach full of travellers, and of the fresh stream 
of air from without, which is to sustain them. And, for glass windows, the 
would be but a ticklish holding, in a situation where the breaking of a single 
ane—from accident or malice—by destroying the air-tight quality of the 
cylinder, would put the whole machinery, in a moment, to a stand-still, and 
leave the passengers by his Majesty’s mail stuck fast in the middle of his 
Majesty’s tunnel, without being able to get backwards or forwards! 

But I leave this difficulty—though I do not see how it is to be got over : 
—and I leave the further difficulty, of dividing the tunnel, so that persons 
should be enabled to take part of a journey to Edinburgh—say to York 
—who did not want to be hot all the way ;—and I leave the already touch- 
ed upon improbabilities of making (and et. 41 a tunnel ever air-tight 
—and of exhausting it—and of finding any wheels, or machinery, to run 
init, which would endure the prodigious strain of a velocity even of 
fifty miles an hous:—and, supposing all these feats to be achieved, 
and the conveyante to be ready to start—Who is there, I wish to 
know, in his senses, that would ever be prevailed upon to ride by #? 

A close tunnel to move through—something in appearance like a 
sewer built above ground. Just wide enough to admit a box, which 
isto be projected almost at the same rate that it might be thrown 
forward by gunpowder—and I am not at all sure that gunpowder 
might not actually be-employed, just as conveniently as the power pro- 
posed, to effect ‘the same purpose. An impulse from which, when we 
are once committed to it, it becomes impossible to A road on 
which it is impossible to receive—or even to call for—the slightest asszs- 
tance. And a velocity, under which the slightest chec smallest 


flaw in the machinery—or oversight in the general face geomet 
involve soul concerned in Tastinbenbeus and inevitable destruction ! 


One would think that nothing but the fondness of every human creature 
for his own project, could induce any man to expend either his money 
or his attention on such a scheme! : 

And yet these objections are but a small part of those which stand in the 
way of Mr. Vallance’s possible success. He speaks of the “ prodigious im- 
provements” effected already, within the last fifty years, upon travellir 5 ; 
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post-chaises and stage coaches, running (and paying), where.no, gy; 
vehicle was formerly known than a waggon—and even that « w 4 

a “ fly waggon.” But he forgets one broad circumstance of distinction inthe 
character of these alterations, and of the change he Proposes : viz. that al 
our increase of acceleration, so far—unlike the increase which he would 
give us—has brought along with it an increase of personal gratificati 
—of tastefulness—and convenience. The improved roads which wept 
to make our travelling more rapid, at the same time made it more 
secure. Our vehicles, as they galloped faster, grew more actually 
pleasureable and commodious; and we found that we could enjoy th 
fine air, and fine scenery of the country, more advantageously from the 
box of a stage-coach than we could do from the inside of a carrier's 
cart, or a broad-wheeled waggon. We journey more pleasantly, and 
more safely, as well as more expeditiously, now we go nine miles an 
hour, than we did when we used to go three; but people would hardiy 
care to expose themselves to a horrible danger every time they wanted to 
pass from London to Dover; or, for the matter of that, scarcely to 
travel in gloom and silence within the bowels of the earth, when they 
might proceed upon the surface of it. 

_ Another circumstance—episodical, but material—would prevent. such 
vehicles as Mr. Vallance’s from superseding our common stage coaches. 
Half the convenience—and consequent gain—of a stage coach, arises 
out of its ability to stop at irregular times and places; for the 

of delivering, or taking up, passengers or parcels. A coach whi 
could not stop, for any purpose, except at the end of every thirty miles, 
would soon be beaten by every other vehicle on the same track. The 
high road—the “ common haunt of men”—is the “ market. overt” of 
every public vehicle :—insomuch so, that, in fact, they constantly take 
round-about courses, for the purpose of adhering to it. 

- To settle this affair, however, fully, and to excite the wonder of al 
reasonable people how any gentleman could ever—as I uni 

Mr. Vallance is actually doing—put himself to expense to illustrate ot 
advance it*—I think it will only be necessary for me to subjoin a: short 
calculation as to the matter of expense. Mr. Vallance proposes @s the 
cheapest mode of constructing his tunnels, to build them of brick, covered 
with some sort of stone cement—say, on the average, ten feet high—or 
thirty feet the dimension over. Now the mere brickwork and cement . 
such a work as this, rated only at one brick and a half thick (which woul 
be slight for such an undertaking)—would cost twenty shillings 4 ah 
which is at the rate (in round numbers) of £5,000 a mile. The leveHing 
raising of hollows, and cutting hills away—for all must be done up 
a perfect plane—the levelling, tram road arrangement, lighting, furnis 
ing with inlets, outlets, &c.—together with the immense Cost of aif pump 
machinery, steam engines, &c., I don’t take, I think, above the mark 
when I put it at £5,000 a mile more! In which case, multiplying 
£10,000, the price of one mile of such road by, say 112—the nya 
of miles from London to Bristol—it appears that one single she 
this kind—running only between Bath and London, would cost 
sum of ONE MILLION, ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND POUND®: 


eee 





* Mr. Vallance has published a pamphlet, and is actually constructing 3 eylind + 


of 150 yards extent at Brighton, witha stage-coach runnirig within it, to prove 
feasability of such a he inns P 
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And, having dropped upon this little impediment—perhaps if we had hit 
upon it a page and a half back we might have stopped with safety. 

A morning papér, speaking of the crowd which filled the Court ‘of 
Common Pleas during the trial of the cause of « Bligh against Wellesley,” 
observes that ‘‘ two ladies had the courage to obtrude themselves in the 
gallery ; but were immediately removed by the officers.” I don’t like 
to cavil about an expression; but it does not seem to me here, that’ 
« courage ” is exactly the word. La 

The Chancellor has declared, in the collateral cause of « Long v.Welles- 
ley’—the question whether the gentleman that has “ the names,” and had 
“ the property,” is fit to have the guidance of his children—that, as long as 
affidavits continue to be offered in the case, he will go on continuing to 
hear them. In that event, the cause seems likely to conclude, as the 
Persian proposed his conundrum of teaching the ass to speak, should 
conclude-—A Persian juggler, being in need, and coming to the court 
of the Shah, at Ispahan, caused it to be reported abroad that he had 
an ass which he had taught to speak. The King sent for this pretender, 
who deposed stoutly to the fact, and prayed that his ass might be 
fetched to confirm it; but, on sending to the stable, the miraculous 
animal (which had previously been poisoned by its master) was found 
dead. The juggler threw dust upon his beard, and was. in despair. 
“ But—since you taught this ass to speak,” demanded the Shah, « can- 
not you teach another ?”—<« Son of the bright star,” returned the pre- 
ceptor of brutes, “ it will take six years of constant labour, and. I am 
destitute.” Orders were forthwith given that an ass of the first’ parts 
should be inducted to the royal stables ; and that apartments should, be 
provided, with all livery and attendance, during six years, .for the 
juggler. ** But beware!” said the ruler of men—“ for, if the ass speaks 
not by the time appointed, though you had more heads than that ass’s 
tail has hairs, not one shall be left upon your shoulders !’— And how 
will avoid this. penalty at the six years eud ?” inquired a second juggler, 
the next day, who was acquainted with his brother's means for endowing 
asses with speech. ‘ Be patient!” replied the firat; ‘I am safe 
for six years; and before that time, either the sultan, or the ass, or 
I myself, shall. be dead.”—Now the Lord Chancellor has more than 
three chances; for before half the parchment in the kingdom is, worn 
out with affidavits, either he, or Mr. Wellesley, or the children,’ or the 
Misses Long, may be dead—which may be called having four strings 
(instead of two) to one’s bow. i | 

It is curious to observe what a fund of mischief always seemis to be 
lying dormant in the minds of people in this country ; perhaps generally 
inthe human mind. There is scarcely ever any extraordinary crime 
committed, which excites a strong sensation, but that two or three 


others, obviously produced by a sort of mania for imitation, immediately 


follow it. poor letter-stamper at the Post-office was nearly blown to 
pieces .a few weé’s ago, by the explosion of a quantity of detonating 
powder, which somé chemist had very unjustifiably sent by post from 
the country. Within a fortnight afterwards an apothecary s apprentice 
was taken up at Manchester for having sent two letters—one of them to 
a female—of the same description ; and a few days since some scoundrel 
carried a pie, containing two pounds of gunpowder, to be baked at a 
baker’s in Wapping ; which, if the scheme had succeeded, would pro- 
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bably have destroyed the man’s house, and cost the lives Of ‘half the 
sa i back, that Drury-Lan iden 

I observed, a little way back, that Drury-Lane Theatre was doin hy 
badly. Laporte, the French actor, soem arr ie there italy ~ 
English drama ; and, as every body who knew any thing of the subj 
foresaw he must do, has failed in producing any considerable 
The fact is, that the style of the French comic actors is too natural; that 
is, it is too much like nature’s common-place, to do much in 
Neither the French plays—that is, not one in ten of them—or their per- 
formers, have strength and breadth enough for our taste. Nor—as far 9s 
a foreigner can form a judgment upon such a subject—can | admit thy 
their existing comedians are equal to ours in point of talent. \ ‘Ihave 
seen none—and I have seen all—who, for force, humour, or variety of 
expression, could be named against Farren, Liston, or Mathews. ‘Ls. 
porte had not a fair chance for his talent at Drury-Lane, because he was 
compelled to speak English—which he speaks well, but still like a fo. 
reigner. At the French theatre he is a pleasant actor of valets—not 
first-rate, but lively and intelligent ; but he has less force than several of 
his countrymen ; and a slight nasal twang in his delivery, which is not 

ble. 

There has been another “ fasting woman,” going for five weeks with- 
out food, at Trowbridge in Somersetshire. The Globe of to-night says 
that “‘ she has at last come to her appetite ;” but, “for five weeks, took 
absolutely nothing” (that any body saw) “ but water.” It is curious what 
an old device this “ going without food” is. A friar exhibited in it, 
according to one of he monkish historians, so early as the: thirteenth 
century. This man fasted for three months, the door of his cell being 
watched and guarded ; and at length it was discovered that he lived upon 
sausages, which were conveyed to him cased over with tallow to look 
like candles. , | | 

Defend me! but Colonel Wood made a tremendous explosion in the 
House of Commons on the Corn Indemnity Bill; and Friday night (the 
24th inst.) the hon. member, after giving a most luminous exposition of 
the general merits of the question, and shewing the perfect harmony (of 
interests) which existed between the agriculturists and the manufacturers 
with respect to it, concluded by loudly calling upon the House to come 

forward, and take some means to put down the aggravating attempts of 
THE PREss, which were causing a division of the two great interests 
the nation! So—only to think of this counsel of unconstitutional despe 
ration ! and from a quarter that nobody would have suspected of it! 

It was like seeing the Thames set on fire by a farthing rushlight; ot 
the fy on the King's chariot wheel, calling to one of Newman's post~ 

to “keep out of the way !”—« Who is the hon. member?’ said one, 
“His name is Wood,” answered another. «Wood! what wood? of 
what tree ?” asked a third. “ Not Braintree, I am sure,” replied a fourth 
“ Is he not a branch of the Londonderry family ?” said a person inthe 
gallery.’ * A sapling, you mean !” interrupted some one behind 
“* Nonsense !—what Wood really is it?” asked a visitor from the s 
Exchange at John T——, who was just going out at the middle door— 
“ I don’t know what Wood,” replied the last; ‘but I think with the 
ét, that—Ez quoris L1GNo, non fit Mercurius.’—I rather like Colonel 
ood myself, but he did not make-a hit this time. | | 
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The evening papers say that a gentleman, annoyed with the eternal 
rformance of Paul Pry, attempted to assassinate Liston two nights ago 

as he got into his carriage, but only succeeded in stabbing his footman 

who was opening the coach-door. Now really this is too much! people 
who commit murder ought not to be allowed to make mistakes. 

But, speaking of “‘ murder,” there has been a most horrible rot and. 

nic—a most wicked carnage and mortalit among the ‘ Scrip and 

Bond” “ patriots” this last month! The “ Times” has frightened the 

whole school of cockney “ liberalism,” from Jerry Bentham down to 

« Honorary Secretary” John Bowring, into hysterics ; and Satan is buf- 

feting Joseph Hume sorely for two successive Saturdays, in the semblance 

of « William Cobbett.” The “Greek cause,” in the mass, has grown 
too intricate for mortal comprehension. All we car discover is, that the 

Greeks have got very little of the money which has been borrowed for 

them ; but for this they will doubtless indemnify themselves, by never 

paying back any. But there are one or two little circumstances atten- 
dant upon the concoction of their “ Loan,”—on the mode in which the 
money, which did not go to the Greeks, was got from those fools and 

knaves who job in the stocks among the English—which may bear a 

word of notice, or exposure. ; 

The wags who constituted themselves, in the year 1823, into what was 
called «« The Greek Committee,” claim, in the Westminster Review, No. 
xi, page 114, the credit of having “ deserved well, by their conduct,’ of 
Greece, of England, and of mankind !” Now any such amount of de- 
sert seems, upon the face of it, very unlikely ; and, in fact, I believe it wil? 
be found that the claim altogether is grounded in mistake ;—that the on! 
part of *“ mankind ” which the Committee seriously benefited was them- 
selves ; that to Greece they could not do a great deal of harm, because 
she had very little (or, in truth, nothing) to lose; but that to England, 
where people with money in their pockets were such noodles as to listen 
to them, they have done great and positive injury: | | 

The “ services ” to Greece consist, I rather think, in the having sent 
out to that country a great variety of curious nick-nacks; such as *la- 
boratories,” maps,” ‘ mathematical instruments,” ‘ school-books,” 
“ printing presses,” &c. ; the only recommendation of which properties to 
the Greeks was that, to use the language of the “ring,” they “ came by 
the way of Cheapside,” i.e. they (the Greeks) paid nothing for them. ‘Some 
small portion of money was sent also in cash ; and this did at first seem to 
me to have a right to be entered asa “ benefit,” —until I recollected that 
the absurd advices and interferences which accompanied it had cost the 
poor people so much blood, and set them so terribly together by the 
ears, that the one contribution, 1 think, balances the other ;—and so I 
put down—as I like to deal liberally with all men—that to Greece the 
Committee had done neither good nor harm. 

But the “ benefits” which have been conferred upon England, stand 
upon no such equivocal footing; they are of a solid, sound, substantial 
character, such as on the day of account will not be forgotten. For, 
though they knew, from the very commencement of the struggle, that 
the government of Greece was of the most unstable character, owing to 
the intrigues and bickerings of the individuals who composed it, and 
was of all others “ the most unfit,” as Col. Stanhope observes, “ to be 
trusted with the management of money,” on account of its wanting “ that 
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[Dec 
moral guarantee which results from internal concord and good und 
ing ;” though they knew, as the ‘ Honorary Secretary” ¢ . 
the meeting of the 21st of October, that this Government never twas in ¢ 
situation to afford any adequate security to the public, they did not hesitate 
to bring out a “ Greek loan,” and to be “ mainly instrumental,” as 
themselves boast in one of their letters to the Greek deputies (dated Ma 
6, 1826), “in creating for the Greek Government that reputation which 
enabled it to raise large sums of money in this country!” A & grogg” 
deception, therefore, seems to have been practised on the British public 
by the Greek Committee, in order to get off the scrip of the first loan ; 
which, though it bears a small nominal value for time bargains in the 
market, has, in point of fact, no real value at present to any bond fd 
holder ; and, upon the scrip so got off, the excellent “ Honorary ‘Se. 
cretary”” Bowring was so fortunate as to receive ELEVEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS ‘“ COMMISSION, —which however, to him, every body will se 
could have been a matter of no influence, or consideration ! 
. However, the “ services” for which we have to thank the “ Gree 
Committee” de not rest here. Their official advocate in the Westminster 
Review asserts in the most dogmatic terms, that “ their conduct 
throughout has been marked by prudence and wisdom;” and Mr 
Bowring has fortunately provided us, in his report of the 21st of Oc- 
tober, with the means of putting that assertion to the test. “The 
Greek Committee,” he says, “‘ urged on the Greek Government thata 
survey should be made of the national domains, whose revenue should 
be applied to the payment of the interest, and whose freehold should 
be held as security for the principal of the loan. It is greatly tobe 
regretted that this arrangement was not carried into effect.” Now there 
never was any thing truer than this last sentence, spoken by any patriotic 
person in all the world. I agree entirely with Mr. Bowring, that the 
non-completion of such an arrangement is greatly to be regretted ; but, 
who is to be blamed for it? Those who, wanting the money, would 
have acceeded to any terms in order to procure it ?—or those who, 
holding the money, and negociating the loan, omitted to obtain the best 
security which the parties could afford for its repayment ? 

Now I have only room for one other word—which is, 

can’t put all the world (for the future) upon its guard against a “ pi 
The moment I hear the name of a “ patriot ”—or of an «¢ j}}-used 
gentleman ”—for my own part—I always get ready to call the “ watch 
immediately. I know them of old, I like a good, jolly, corrupt, 
flinching jobber; because there is no pretence to virtue about 
rogue; he takes your money as boldly as a highwayman, and does 
not ask it (with a long speech) on the pretence of “ alms for the 
church!” But your “ patriot” is like the mountebank that gave ev) 
body on Tower Hill “ a shilling”—by selling them a box of salve 
for eighteen-pence, which ought to be charged at half-a-crown. 
rogue has the impudence, not only to take your money—while he swe" 


he will not receive a farthing of it: but afterwards to look you in 


face, as if he had not got it! Thus the honorary secretary of the Greek 


_ Committee received £11,000 “ commission” on the first loan. Rat 


a pleasant consequence of “ patriotism ;’” and almost enough to pay ” 
worthy secretary for his « honorary service.” ‘This is only @ portion 


the “ commission” on the loan, however: for Messrs. Loughnan 
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« high contractors,” and they, of course, have the lion’s share of the 
advantage. And yet, with all this, it is singular, all people look as 
innocent of the commission as if such a little snack had never been 
swallowed ! 

In the minute statement of the assets and disbursements of the first 
loan, given in the Westminster Review, there is not one word said of 
the commission, though we have all the other items of interest, sinking 
fund, &c. &c. paraded in long and regular array before us. And it was 
not known, till Mr. Ricardo (in justification of his own profits)published 
the fact by letter, in the Morning Chronicle of the 6th September 
last —that he had only received the same commission as Messrs Loughnan 
and Co. had received before him. In the subsequent statement of the 
disbursements of that loan, presented by Mr. Bowring, on the 2lIst of 
October, to the Greek bondholders, and avowed by that gentleman 
as his composition, appears the first direct mention of the word “ com- 
mission :” and how is it introduced? Why not then fairly and honestly 
by itself, but mixed up with another item with which it ~ no natural 
connexion! ‘* Commission on the loan, and Shipments to Greece, £25,746 
9s. 2d.” Now it is such a pity that this account was not more specific, 
that I will endeavour to divide the items myself. And good need: for 
I doubt no casual reader would ever suspect that of this £25,746— 
‘Commission on loan,” and “ Shipments to Greece,” the “ Commission” 
was £25,600 ; and the “ Shipments to Greece” £146! Now I know no- 
body ever can believe that there was such a mountain of ‘* commission” 
in the affair to such a mouse of “ shipments !”—<“ only one ha’porth of 
bread (as Falstaff says) to this intolerable deal of sack!"* And yet, if 
people will only take the trouble to work the simple rule of three 
question: ‘“ If the commission on two millions (Mr. Ricardo’s loan—the 
second) be sixty-four thousand pounds, what will be the amount of the 
commission (at the “ same rate) on eight hundred thousand pounds 
(Messrs. Loughnan’s loan—the first) ?” they will discover absolutely such 
to be the fact! Did then the 

“ little bark [the £146] attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale,” 
for no other purpose than to hoodwink the general public as to the real 
state of the transaction; and to conceal from it the circumstance, that 
the contractors, with their friends and dependants, were actuated by 
something else than a pure and disinterested love of Greek independence ! 





* By the word sack,” used here, I do not mean any thing libellous. 
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MAN’S HEART. 


BY FRANCIS QUARLES, THE YOUNGER. 


I stood, in the sweet Spring-time, by the side 
Of a fair river, rolling wide and free; 

Winter’s cold chain had melted from its tide, 

And on, it revelled, in its joyous pride, _ 

As though no ice-touch e’er could bid it bide : 
How like, my fond vain heart, how like to thee! 





I roamed its banks once more, ’midst Summer’s blaze, 
Onward it rushed to the unfathomed sea, 
Nor stayed to listen to the sweet birds’ lays, 
Nor, calm and clear, imaged the Sun’s bright rays, 
But rushed along its channel’s devious ways : 
How like, my headstrong heart, how like to thee! 


I stood by that fair stream’s green banks again 
When Autumn winds were moaning sullenly ; 

The dead sere leaves did its bright waters stain, 

And heavy pouring floods of falling rain 

Swell’d its full breast, and drenched the neighbouring plain: 
How like, my sad swoll’n heart, how like to thee! 


I stood again, when Winter reigned severe, 

By that stream’s bank, which then looked drearily ; 
Its once swift waves were frozen, cold, and clear, 
And seemed as they an army’s strength could bear, 
Yet failed beneath the foot that ventured there : 

How like, my false cold heart, how like to thee! 


And shall the Seasons only when they shew 


Their darkest lines, my heart, thy mirror be ? 
Oh! learn Spring’s mildness, Summer’s strength, and grow 
Mature as Autumn, pure as Winter’s snow ; 
So shall they, when their features brightest glow, 
’ Be most like thee, my heart, be most like thee ! 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


DOMESTIC. 

The Political History of India, from 
1784 to 1823, by Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm ; 2 vols. 8vo. 1826.— This is a very 
irregular performance. The title-page an- 
nounces the “ Political History of India, 
from 1784 to 1823,”—from the time of Mr. 
Pitt’s Bill, that is, to the termination of 
the Marquis of Hastings’ government. 
The survey of this period, however, is pre- 
ceded by a review of the Company’s antece- 
dent acquisitions of territory, and succeeded 
by a second review of its progress to poli- 
f tical power—both very imperfect, and far 
too brief to give an adequate representa- 
tion of the subject they profess to furnish. 
The principles on which Lord. Clive and 
Mr. Hastings conducted the administra- 
tion are of prominent importance, and in- 
dispensable to a fair estimate of the po- 
litical history of India—at the least, as 
much so as those of any of their successors. 
The subject must have been taken up by 
the author without due consideration, onthe 
too hasty supposition thatall which preceded 
the operation of Mr. Pitt’s Bill had been 
completely eclipsed by succeeding events. 
His convictions changing as he advanced, 
the two reviews were written probably to 
supply the deficiency, and give the appear- 
ance of completeness to his work. Itisto 
be regretted the necessity did not occur to 
him before he commenced his labours, to 
prevent the present pateh-work construc- 
tion, ° 

As it is, we have. first a very meagre 
sketch of the history of the East-India 
Company up to the period of Mr. Fox’s 
abortive bills ; next an able exhibition, cer- 
tamly, of the successive administrations, 
from the Marquis of Cornwallis to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; and then we are turned 
about again to a rapid view, almost as 
meagre as the introductory sketch, of Lord 
Clive’s and Mr. Warren Hastings’ admi- 
nistrations, coupled with a recapitulation of 
the views of-Mr.-Warren-Hastings and his 
successors, down to the Marquis of Hastings’ 
resignation. Then follow some observations 
on the India administration at home ; some 
Suggestions relative to a change of the Go- 
vernor-general’s duties—the appointment. 
of lieutenant-governors in different an 
distant parts of India—improvements in 
the judicial system, the police, the reve- 
nue, the civil and military establishments ; 
—concluding finally with remarks, cer- 
tainly of some pith, on the many topics 
Which concern our dominion over India,— 
more or less interesting to all whose atten- 
tion, by family connexion, public duty, or 
philosophical study, is turned to the compre- 
re and magnificent concerns of the 
hale” the British community in India, the 
fr “Castes, the propagation of Christianity, 

ee press, &e. 
M.M. New Series —Vot.1I. No.12. 





With our narrow limits, to enter upon 
these subjects, or any of them, would be 
impracticable. We have read the book at- 
tentively; and thinking it, as we do, a 
valuable communication, and written by a 
man who knows what he is talking about— 
who has seen the country, and been ac- 
tively employed—who has distinct views of 
the subject, and expresses them distinctly — 
we recommend it warmly to our readers, and 
point out to them what they will find in it. 

The work is strictly a political history ; 
all military details, soldier as the writer is, 
are carefully avoided. If our readers feel 
as we do, they will welcome the intelli. 
gence. The statements are eminently dis- 
tinct, and stript of all matters of inferior 
interest. The writer has sedulously la- 
boured to clear them of all superfluous in- 
cumbrances ;—we are not sure but they are 
occasionally too much denuded, and that 
matters are omitted essential to a correct 
and competent view of the whole. In so 
involved and complicated a subject, how- 
ever, the error, if it be one, is on the right 
side, It is easy to fill up, when the outline 
is once definitively drawn. 

General Malcolm abstains from all cen- 
sure on the apparently ambitious career of 
the Company's servants. His object, in- 
deed, may be described to be—to prove that 
career inevitable—the only safe one ; and that 
those whoadopted what is usually termed the 
neutral policy, only brought mischiefs upon 
their heads, and precipitated the Company 
into more wars than the more active system 
would ever have involved them in. The 
moment any relaxation appeared in the mi- 
litary energies of the government, that mo- 
ment were the native chiefs, contented and 
discontented, tempted to combine, for the 
purpose of crushing the power of the Com- 
pany, and expelling them and their forces 
from the country. Nothing but the com- 
plete subjugation of the whole country was 
likely to ensure peace to the British power, 
and a prompt direction of the military force 
against any point that shewed the slightest 
disposition to revolt. The activity of the 
Marquis of Hastings completed the sum of 
India conquests ; he proclaimed the British 
supremacy over the whole country ; and we 
are under an avowed obligation to protect 
—where we do not personally rule—every 
kingdom of that extensive empire. 

The Marquis Cornwallis pursued the 
system of active policy from his accession 
in 1786 to his departure in 1793, and re- 
duced Tippoo to submission—at least he 
clipt close the wings of his power, and took 
his sons as hostages. Lord Teignmouth 
reigned from 1793 to 1798, and adopted, 
unwisely, the neutral policy. When Lord 
Cornwallis quitted India, the three great 
powers of the Deccan were the Peishwah, 
the Nizam, and Tippoo. With the Peish- 
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wah and the Nizam the Company had 
formed a triple alliance. The Peishwah 
and the Nizam quarrel; Tippoo, the de- 
termined and subtle enemy of the Company, 
joins the Peishwah—any body to further 
his ulterior views against the Company; 
Lord Teignmouth clings to the system of 
non-interference, and—as resolute not to 
make war, as Tippoo not to keep peace— 
refuses to aid the Nizam, though it was ma- 
nifest the Nizam must sink in the conflict, 
and Tippoo gain a dangerous accession of 
strength. The Company’s alliance was 
with both the Peishwah and the Nizam; 
and the pacific Governor will have nothing 
to do with their quarrels with each other. 
The consequence was inevitable. The 
French assisted the Nizam; we made ene- 
mies of our friends; and Tippoo quickly 
grew formidable. 

Then came the Marquis of Wellesley, 
from 1798 to 1805. He promptly and ef- 
fectively resumed the course of the Marquis 
Cornwallis. War-followed; Tippoo was 
defeated and slain ; the Mahometan govern- 
ment superseded; and a Hindoo prince 
placed on the throne, under the protection 
ofthe Company. The same active and re- 
solute course the Marquis of Wellesley 
found it wise to pursue in the north, against 
Scindia and Holkar, though he was not 
permitted to go through-stitch with the 
undertaking. The Company at home, 
alarmed at the expense which successive 
wars had entailed on them, and urged by 
the general cry of the country against what 
were styled their views of conquest, again 
despatched, in 1805, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis. His first efforts, in accordance with 
his orders, were directed to establish a 
peace with the northern powers ; the mea- 
sures of his predecessor were censured ; and 
@ disposition too eagerly shewn to make 
large concessions. Within four months of 
his arrival at Calcutta, the Marquis died ; 
and was succeeded by Sir George Barlow, 
who adopted the same pacific policy, and 
with the same impotent results, as Lord 
Teignmouth had formerly experienced. In 
1807 Lord Minto took possession, and con- 
tinued in office till 1613. The same system 
was at first pursued by him as by Sir Geo. 
Barlow, and the Marquis Cornwallis in his 
second appointment : but he soon perceived 
its fatal tendency ; and his whole adminis- 
tration shewed a cautious and gradual re- 
turn to the bolder and more active, but 
also safer system. He quitted India after 
his conquest of Jaya, and was succeeded by 
the Marquis of Hastings in 1813, who foi- 
lowed up with a wise activity the measures 
which Lord Minto had found it necessary 
to return to; and, successively reducing 
the Nepaulese and Pindarees, he left the 
whole of India in 1823 apparently calm, 
and Comparatively subdued, under the pro- 
tection of the British Government. 

Here General Malcolm’s review termi- 
nates. Of the present administration he 


[Dre 


says nothing. Of its” conduct t¢ lat 


Bhurtpore he will, of course, apy & 
conduct was imperatively éoumad 
was prompt, and in accordance withthe 
principles which he ady ' 
seem now to be generally, 

tantly, admitted—anticipation of mischief * 
—an active and timely recourse to foree, 
With regard to the Burmese war, the cop. 
duct of the government may not be, on tie 
same grounds, so justifiable. Lord An, 
herst may have been misled by analogy 
The principles of the system of activity, s 
indispensable in India, may not be so 
cable to a power remotely situated, ani 
slightly connected with the native princes of 
India. He has, however, been } 
hastily judged. From the outset, almost, 
of their career, the Company and ther 
agents may say with Macbeth,— 


** I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that should I wade nomar, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 


Recollections of the Life of John 0 
written by Nincelf ; 2 tf 8vo. fa 
These Recollections of O‘Keefe’s have been 
for some time announced with an air 
so much importance, that our readers would 
naturally conclude, if we took no notice 
of them, on their appearance, that we were 
treating them unfairly, and neglecting 
to give them information they were e1- 
titled to receive respecting a work, which 
to them might seem an epoch in the 
terary history of the drama. It is solely 
we assure them, to screen ourselves from 
the charge of betraying their interests—ow 
own anticipations were never very Si 
guine—that we now sit dowm to give 
them some notion of their contents. 
We have been of late surfeited 
the details of players and playwrights— 
threatened with more, too—with the story 
of dramas that have had their day, “gin 
deservedly forgotten— subjects of 
rior interest and ephemeral duration, 
nified into matters of national and liter) 
concernment—dull anecdotes, that ihe 
never have quitted the precincts a 
green-room—and jokes, that may have 
cited the mirth of the moment, but 
tailed in print, and when the pris 
forgotten, become perfectly into ot r 
vapid, or revolting. Reynolds (the Ken- 
them), Michael Kelly, and Boaden s 
ble, have sickened us ; and these * of'n0 
tions of O’Keefe’s are peremp are 
value whatever. Multitudes of omc as 
paraded at the head of the rt ‘ 
strung together by the writer, but 
piggledy, for no purpose upoD wy 
to occupy a certain number of pages “allow 
saw. Geminiani; he was a little man, fate 
complexion, black eye-brows, p b 
his dress, blue velvet, richly mart? rond0; 
with gold.—I heard Fisher play was su 
his execution on the hautboy Debristy: 
prising. —I remember Captait “"" 
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who, upwards of seventy years of age, 
walked the streets of Dublin unremarked, 
in the old dress worn in the days of 
Charles II.——I was acquainted with two 
brothers in Dublin College, James and 
Edward D—; they both took orders; 
their sister Mary was a most beautiful 
creature, very fair, blue eyes, and flaxen 
ringlets, a celebrated belle. I saw her 
dance at the Castle, one 4th of June (the 
late King’s birth-day) ; her dress white, her 
lovely person adorned with white rose- 
buds. —1 knew Counsellor Leonard Mac 
Nally when a boy. Mrs. Mae Nally, his 
mother, was one of the finest persons of 
a woman [a droll phrase] I ever saw. Leo- 
nard himself was much under size [ano- 
ther]; he was a sprightly boy, and had a 

ion for plays.” ——But who was he?— 
Editor of the Ledger, a London paper ; 
and very indulgent,” says O’ Keefe, “to my 
pieces, as they appeared. Tired of lite- 
rary fagging, he returned to Dublin, and 
pursued his profession of a barrister.” (By 
the way, page 46, we are very carefully in- 
formed, notwithstanding, that what is a 
barrister in England is called counsellor in 
Ireland; the word barrister is not known 
there.) Leonard Mac Nally excelled all his 
contemporaries in keen and sarcastic wit.— 
Then we have Counsellorand Mrs. Costello, 
and Sir Toby Butler—all lawyers, Mrs. C. 
and all—well known in their day in Dub- 
lin ; but of whom he has really nothing to tell 
worth relating. They serve to add to the 
bead-roll. of names. Sir Toby’s bottle of 
wine, which he poured into a loaf and 
ate, to evade a promise not to drink, we have 
had over and over again; and is as poor a 
story as can well be told.. The anecdotes, in- 
deed, are singularly deficient in pith and 
point—generally vulgar—and many of them 
of the lowest order of green-room puns and 
tavern jests. 

The Recollections of his boyhood, re- 
lating as they do to persons who then 
figured on the stage of life, though mainly 
confined to a description of their persons 
and dresses, are better than those of his 
riper years—for-they are—all of the theatre. 
Two-thirds of the volumes are occupied 
with the successive histories of his stage 
pieces, written in a long dramatic career of 
more than fifty years, the greater part of 
which were eminently successful in their 
day—frequently commanded by royalty— 
&matter on which he lays prodigious stress 
—and some few of which are still occa- 
sionally, we believe, before the public. 
These details are wearisome beyond all 
endurance. Of what utility is it, or whom 
will it amuse, to be told, for instance, that 
the ‘ Agreeable Surprise’ was received with 
@ roar of applause when Edwin got up 
in the window and vociferated—‘ stand out 
of the way, Domine Felix, till Rusty Fusty 
shoots the Attorney ;’ or that the ‘ Ban- 
ditt’ was damned the first night, re-written 
in three weeks, and damned again, not by 
the audience, but by the players -—- one and 
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all throwing up their parts in despair— 
paying their, forfeits ?~ and finally repro- 
duced, with some modifications, under the 
title of the ‘Castle of Andalusia,’ and re- 
ceived with unbounded approbation? Of 
what utility or amusement, we ask, is all 
this detail, when the piece has vanished, 
and never will be heard of again? The 
* Man-Milliner’—one event at least worth 
recording—was dismissed by the audience 
as soon as the curtain rose. The an- 
nouncement was a signal for a genera) rise 
of the trade; the haberdashers from the 
four winds of heaven, shut up their shors 
at three o'clock, and thronged to the 
theatre to crush, at a blow, the anticipated 
mockery. After all, we believe, the piece 
was quite without ‘offence.’ Names are 
things, and dramatists should look to their 
titles. Townly’s ‘ High-life below Stairs’ 
occasioned great tumults in its day, of which 
Garrick, however, cunningly took advan- 
tage, O’Keefe tells us, to exclude the 
servants from the galleries, and make the 
gallery a pay-place. 

Five or six provoking and harassing 
hours did we spend over these barren 
volumes—turning over leaf after leaf, and 
never meeting with fruit, the value of a 
fig, to exhilarate the dreary course; not 
once were we tempted to smile. The 
only two or three tolerable jokes had run 
the gauntlet of the public prints some 
months ago, and now met our eyes with 
the flatness of a twice-told tale. The 
volumes terminate with a string of in- 
scriptions, in rhyme, written for the 
portraits of several performers painted 
at Mr. Harris’s expense, by Gainsborough 
Dupont. ‘They have never appeared in 
print before,’ and are indeed ten thousand 
fathoms deep below the lowest depths of 
contempt. 

O‘Keefe’s own story is soon told. He 
was born in Dublinin 1747, and descended 
from ancestors who were once of impor- 
tance, in King’s County and Wexford— 
Kings of course—and he himself used, it 
seems, a regal crown in his armorial bear- 
ings. Destined for an artist, in his very 
childhood he was entered as a pupil at 
the Royal Academy of Dublin—At eight, 
he says, ‘ I drew very prettily’"—and spent 
some years in the practice of his profession, 
painting numerous portraits. He was early 
struck with a passion for the stage, andin Ire- 
land appears to have been for some time a 
performer, and sometimes a manager. This 
we do not learn from any direct statement ; 
but the fact may be gathered from his fre- 
quent talk of green-rooms and rehearsals ; 
frum the incidental mention of an engagement 
with Sheridan, from which Sheridan wished 
to escape ; and finally from a letter of Tate 
Wilkinson’s, in which he inquires of O’ Keefe 
on what terms he would part with the lease 
of a theatre. Very early in life he com- 
menced writing for the stage, and brought 
out his pieces—to the emount of sixty- 
eight—at the Haymarket and Covent-Gar- 
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den. He is now nearly eighty years of 
age; and for the last twenty years has had 
a pension from the crown, which has re- 
cently been augmented—a personal favour 
which may account for, and extenuate, the 
fulsome hyperbolies of his loyalty. He has 
been, unhappily, blind for very many years, 
and now resides at Chichester. 

O'Keefe is one of those who, we sus- 
pect, has ruined the drama by clap-traps— 
boring us with British superiorities—feel- 
ings, generosity, frankness, and valour— 
‘till the perpetual recurrence of such absur- 
dities has disgusted and revolted the good 
sense of the nation, and left the theatres 
a source of amusement—for children and 
shop-boys. 

We indulge the lovers of puns with one 
of O’Keefe’s. During the run of the ‘ Lon- 
don Hermit,’ he met Mr. Merry and Mr. 
Andrews somewhere or other;—‘ Why the 
devil,’ says Andrews, ‘do you make Jack 
Bannister (Young Pranks) jump over the 
table ??—‘ Aye,’ says Merry, ‘ your most 
exquisite reason for that ?——‘ Odd enough,’ 
says O'Keefe, ‘that a jumping Pranks 
should be objected to by Merry Andrews.’ 


The Tor Hill; by the Author of Bram- 
bletye-House; 3 vols. 12mo.—The writer 
sketches vigorously and works well upon 
points, but he exhibits no grouping powers ; 
the subordinate agents do not gather well 
round the main figure. The interest is dis- 
tracted, and the effect weakened by the 
want of concentrating force. With high 
executive powers and extensive knowledge 
of the times—got up for the occasion, per- 
haps—but no matter—the tale nevertheless 
is ll and clumsily told. The failure, how- 
ever, is fairly attributable to the effects of 
haste. The mischief lies at the door of 
the existing system of writing and publish- 
ing—the fruits of trading and puffing. Mo- 
ney, money must be made. There is a 
present demand, and the article must be 
supplied. Though flimsy in texture, it is 
brilliant in appearance ; it shews well if it 
will not wear well; it is fashionable—it 
takes—it sells; the maker has aname, and 
he is a fool who will not, in the phrase of 
our changeable climate, make hay while the 
sun shines, It is with writing, as it is with 
our manufactures: time and material must 
.be spared to the utmost. One volume is 
printed before a syllable of the third is 
wnitten. The first conceptions—crude and 
indefinite—must thus be worked up; no 
opportunity of reconsidering, of remodelling 
of reducing, is given. Want of compact- 
ness is inevitable ; and consistency must be 
brought about by accommodation, by patch- 
ing and tinkering. The effect is visible in 
the changes of character and changes of 
agency. The character which at one time 
seemed destined to lead, another super- 
sedes or eclipses, and in its turn soon yields 
to a third, or to the revival of the first, with 
features which can with difficulty be recog- 
nized ; and persons again are introduced in 
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the early part for whom the whiteyiig... 
ing his views as he proceeds, and demrny 
of the power of cancelling—§, no 
quate employment. Mr. Smith}; “he 
his vessel in the same waters w; Sir Wa. 
ter Scott, and expects evidently to 
the rapids of the stream with the ia 
sweeping and successful navigation. W, 
doubt that success. With many of 
capabilities of a good novelist, he js 
precipitate and impetuous for 

of bis experience. He wants'the 
caution of his predecessor. | His 

were his best. Mr. Smith's ‘first ; 
remind us too strongly of the other’s jay, 
Sir Walter ends carelessly ; Mr. Smith be. 
gins so—and what chance r there of his re. 
trograding to the point o ence and 
aboor ? 7 Defeat, besides, wun him 
caution in vain; time will be 

titors will whip up; and he will be d& 
tanced. 


The scene opens in Calais, at the time 
that place was occupied by the English ip 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, with & 
Giles Hungerford and his nephew Poyss 


. Dudley. Within the English lines nume. 


rous vagabond ‘adventurers’ were permit 
ted to harbour, who contrived to live by 
predatory excursions to the French tem 
tory. In one of these. excursions cons: 
derable numbers were intercepted and 
slaughtered. Sir Giles, who 1s the liew 
tenant-governor of Calais, and longing{it 
nothing so. much as opportunities for! 
ing, makes an oath of revenge. He 
out with some of his own men and the sur- 
viving adventurers, and takes his on 
vengeance ; but unluckily, in returning, 
encounters a superior force, a et 


sues, and he is mortally wounded. On bis | 


death-bed he imposes upon havea 
Dudley the eharge of carrying bis 
wishes to the knight who has the ae 
ment of his estate, and the guardianship 
his only son, yet a minor. hye oh 
tive will, devising his property, i Del 
the death of his son to the by iy 
ley reduces to writing, and gets Me 
man’s signature. ; a 
Of Calais and its turbulent scenes 
hear no more ; Dudley proceeds me . 
to England—to Tor Hill—the seate” 
dead Sir Giles, in the neighbourhood poet 
the noble abbey of Glaataniey isk 
way he turns aside to see the by: 
in the Mendip-Hills. In its dar by 
he gets entangled—the light, of cours® 
some accident or other 1s € cs af 
and is finally extricated by the oe d 
a being from above, who has We ’ 
something unearthly, who sings that i 
ingly, and, from the hasty glance 
taken of him, is youthful and stage 
who vanishes before Dudley eas his 
ground again. On arriving at 
sundry difficulties, he hears @ very Se 
rious and very alarming accoun® of his 
Lionel Fitzmaurice, the 
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cousin, and to whom his commission is 
directed. From Wells, dressed in one of 
his gayest suits—learning that Sir Lionel 
had a wife and daughter, the latter of sur- 
passing beauty—he proceeds to the Tor; 
but being overtaken by a storm, and afraid 
of spoiling * his silks, he takes refuge in a 
hollow under a hill, where many others, 
labourers and travellers, have assembled for 
shelter. Here he again overhears a great 
deal of talk about Sir Lionel, who seems 
to have inspired deep terror into the minds 
of the rustics, by his severity as a magis- 
trate ; by having killed in duels three of 
the leading gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood; and by being strongly suspected of 
dealing with the powers of darkness, parti- 
eularly through the agency of a little de- 
formed divinity-doctor, who is known to 
dabble in phials and alembics: To confirm 
this latter impression, the whole assembly 
in the cave are suddenly startled by the ap- 
pearance of Sir Lionel, with a long wand 
like a'conjuror, and his crooked familiar, 
on the brow of the hill before them— 
whirling the said wand, and apparently 
pointing the lightning towards the hay and 
eorn' stacks of Glastonbury Abbey—the 
whole of which are quickly seen enveloped 
in flames. Sir Lionel turns out no con- 
juror, but one who makes use of these 
mountebank manoeuvres to preserve and 
extend his authority over the superstitious 
populace. He has a quarrel with the Ab- 
bot, and has more efficient agents than 
devils to effect his purposes. 

The storm clears up, and Dudley pre- 
sents himself at the Tor. His reception is 
of the most courteous kind, and he takes 
up his residence at the castle. Quickly, 
however, suspicions of Sir Lionel’s want 
of honesty in his trust rise up in Dudley’s 
bosom, and are as quickly confirmed. He 
wishes to see his cousin, and is not refused, 
but simply told that he is imbecile, and, 
according to the tortuous imp of divinity, 
alunatic. Still no interview ensues. Ina 
few days, as Dudley is wandering about the 
castle, he discovers his luckless cousin in 
confinement, who proves to be the” very 
being that had rescued him from his perils 
im Wokey-hole. The conversations he has 
with him at different times convince him 
that young Hungerford is neither a fool nor 
& madman; he has been studiously ne- 
glected, refused instruction, excluded from 
society—pains taken to stupify and alarm 
him ; and being naturally of a delicate tem- 
perament, Sir Lionel’s manceuvres have 
made him nervous. He is ignorant of letters, 
manners, the world’; and has, of course, 
an air of eccentricity, which passes for 
lunacy. 

Dudley forms at once the resolution of 
rescuing his oppressed cousin. His first 
step, very adventurously, but not very dis- 
creetly—being in the lion’s .den—is to 
charge Sir Lionel plumply with cruelty and 
Weachery. Sir Lionel takes fire—swords 
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fly out—the ‘parties tilt at each other's 
breast—Dudley is disarmed, and Sir Lio- 
aie at his throat— when 
18 daughter, on whose high and hat 

heart Dudley seems to bard made pe 
impression, rushes in, and by clinging to 
her father, enables Dudley, ibis ae 
rously, to make hisescape. He flies to the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, to whose personal 
guardianship young Hungerford was to have 
been given up, and claims his protection. 
The Abbot and Sir Lionel were sworn 
foes. Sir Lionel had a design upon the 
abbey lands at this time, and the good 
Abbot believed him in league with ‘his 
“ ghostly enemy.” 

The Abbot furnishes Dudley with letters 
to Cardinal Wolsey, then keeper of the 

at seal, whose resolute vindication of 
justice, where his own interests were un- 
concerned, was ‘well known, and “eve 
where highly extolled. Though armed wit 
these letters, he looks out for a personal in- 
troducer to the Cardinal, and finds one in 
his cousin Sir John Dudley, afterwards the 
Duke of Northumberland, who proclaimed 
Jane Grey.—By the way, on what autho- 
rity is he represented, not merely selfish 
and ambitious, for such no doubt he was, 
but so much .of a jackanapes?—The Car. 
dinal proves to be already in possession of 
copies of the Abbot’s letters, forwarded by 
the indefatigable Sir Lionel ; Dudley meets 
with a rough reception, and finds himself 
entangled in a charge of heresy, by the ac- 
tive manceuvres of Sir Lionel and his agents 
of darkness, and compelled to take refuge 
in the sanctuary at Westminster. 

The Cardinal, however, proceeds with 
the Hungerford case, and issues a com- 
mission of lunacy. On the eye of exami- 
nation, Sir Lionel contrives to frighten the 
youth into a condition to justify the com- 
mission in reporting him insane. The case 
terminates, and Sir Lionel retains his hold, 

Soon—within the limits of the sanctuary 
— Dudley has an opportunity of recom- 
mending himself to the king, by knocking 
down somebody that seemed to threaten 
danger to the king, and presently becomes 
a favourite. At this time Beatrice, Sir 
Lionel’s daughter, who had saved his life 
at the Tor, was at court in the service of 
Anne Boleyn, whose unhappy career was 
just on the point of terminating. Beatrice 
was of a beautiful and commanding figure. 
Henry takes a sudden fancy to her; and, 
knowing Dudley's connexion, actually em- 
ploys him to communicate his wishes, and 
arrange the terms. Dudley, of whom 
better things might have been expected, 
undertakes the honourable office. Beatrice 
indignantly refuses, and in disgust quits the 
court and returns to the Tor, from whence 
Sir Lionel had just started for London to 
solicit favours, Accidentally she sees some 
cruelty exercised on poor Hungerford, and, 
touched at last with compassion—being sur- 
prisingly improved by her residence amidst 
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the profligacies of the court—takes him un- 
der her protection. To her astonishment 
she finds him, as she had before thought 
him, neither a boy, nor a fool, nora lunatic. 
All fire and intellect, the promethean 
flames of her own soul quickly enkindle bis ; 
she teaches, inculcates, enlightens: he 
listens, learns, and labours; a few little 
weeks make up for the neglects of years; 
and they become of course passionately ena- 
moured by the time Sir Lionel returns. 

He is enraged at the result; and gets up 
a charge of heresy against the youth : who is 
quickly whipped up to London, and con- 
demned to the scaffold. In the mean 
while, Sir Lionel, thoughtlessly for once, 
involves himself with the religious parties 
of the times; and though he had succeeded 
in clutching the abbey lands, he was, some 
way or other, induced to head a little re- 
bellion in the West, and in a skirmish with 
the King’s troops, commanded bythe Duke 
of Norfolk, was killed. Of course Hun- 
gerford gets released; he and Beatrice 
marry, and are left in comfortable posses- 
sion of the property, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, except the abbey lands, which Hun- 
gerford begged to resign,—an act which 
Harry thought the best proof of insanity. 
In this éclaircissement Dudley has no con- 
cern. 

There is much that is really well done in 
this novel—ostentatiously, perhaps, as to 
antiquarian lore, and elaborately, but accu- 
rately done—more so than could have been 
expected ; but no brilliant—no emphatic 
scenes—none that will live in the memory, 
or ever be recurred to with pleasure. 


Our Village: Sketches of Rural Cha- 
racter. and Scenery, by Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. Vol. II. 1826.—So unrivalled are 
Miss Mitford’s sketches, that we hope she 
will never be tempted to expatiate on a 
broader canvas—no three volumes. She 
wields a more graphic pen, perhaps, at 
once light and vigorous, than any, of man 
or woman, that we could name. Every 
stroke is effective—every syllable tells ; and 
almost every succeeding piece excels its 
predecessor—in execution, certainly, though 
her subject may be sometimes of inferior 
interest. The impress of nature and reality 
is stamped upon her scenes and characters. 
It scarcely enters into the reader's concep- 
tion that her’s are fancy pieces; and we 
can entertain no doubt, but living scenes 
and living flesh and blood—coloured occa- 
sionally to give adequate effect—sat for the 
pictures—save and except the “* Inquisitive 
Man, which has more the air of invention, 
than any thing in rerum naturd. Miss 
Mitford has, indeed, a lurking penchant for 
caricature. Letherbeware. But we con- 
fide on the soundness of her judgment, to 
bring her round to the point of discretion. 

ay one reminiscence continue to call up 
another ; may she multiply her friends and 
acquaintance ; and may events accumulate 
upon her—after the manner of Tristram’s 
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history—faster than she 
secure an inexhaustible supplg at ee 
citous touches, fel 
Many of the sketches of th 
have appeared in different peri a Volume 
two of the best, the “ Old” and the «yn 
Gipsy,” illumine our own pages, — ung 
The Literary Souvenir for } . 
by Alaric Watts.—This oe ae 
much of the same and ve 
the “ Forget Me Not,” and the “ Amulet” 
which we slightly noticed in our last nu. 
ber. The volumes, all three of them, are 
got up with great taste and elegance ; the 
engravings are some of the best specimens 
of the existing state of the art ; the papers 
silky—its colour ereamy ; the cover and ity 
envelope delicately shaded; the edges bri. 
liantly gilded ; the size agreeably portable; 
—what more ?—the dout-ensemble too dainty 
and soilable to be touched by the inky 
fingers of every-day reviewers. If one haye 
a superiority over the others im point of 
embellishment, the “ Souvenir” hasit, Its 
engravings are more numerous, and though 
not better executed, are perhaps better se. 
lected. It exhibits also more significant 
names in the list of contributors ; but the 
contributions themselves do not materially 
—nay, not at all—raise it above its com 
peers. For the truth is,—speaking of the 
poetry—and we extend the remark to the 
whole three volumes,—its characteristic s 
—respectable medioerity—sober and u- 
perturbing. No vigorous thoughts shake 
the soul ; no touching sentiments thrill the 
frame ; no splendid scenes dazzle the im 
gination; nothing elevates, or melts, ot 
absorbs, or takes the memory by stom. 
Verily, we think, if the pages were 
at random, the first piece that 
itself would serve as a fair and competent 
specimen of the whole. The prose is indis 
putably, we think, far superior to the po 
try. There are some excellent scraps 2s 
prose— particularly in the “ Amulet; 
there are others equally good in the volume 
before us. Miss Mitford has a few dram 
tic scenes, making up an “ Acted Charade, 
which she provokingly bids rh scott 
guess. We did guess —guess—of course . 
no purpose; but, setting some soph 
guessing—nothimg like the ladies for wt 
things—one of them quickly gave US ee 
—cCONTEMPT—the last feeling we shall 
entertain towards Mary Russell Mi r 
In each of these volumes, very BY 
the contributors are the same- of the 
think, is inconsiderate on the part of ubi- 
said contributors. It gives @ kind 
quity to them, to be sure—very oBeenal 
no doubt, to such as delight to be vitablf 
in ora virdm ; but the effect must wise, i 
be to cheapen them. It will vein eet 
another year, for them to 
tion, and confine their favours 


to some one 
of them. The consequence of the ee 
indiscriminativeness is to throw @ 


tingly diane 


over the volumes—ex 
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r the reviewer—not very exhilirating to 


the reader, who looks of course for variety 
—and destructive to the proprietors ; for the 
tendency must be to extinguish the whole. 
We would willingly hold the scales with 
even-handed justice ; and, as we gave a spe- 
cimen from each of the others, take one from 
the “ Souvenir ;”” and, knowing no better 
way, we dip for a piece—Arthur Brooke, 
Esq. ; and we are glad of it—a very clever 
provincial, who has been sighing and 
singing for years past, and never gained the 
degree of attention we think he deserved. 


SONNET. 
if from the chaos of my youthful fate 
Have been shaped out some elements of rest ; 
If, beyond hope, the madness of my breast 
Hath felt at last its paroxysms abate, 
Leaving my breast not wholly desolate ;— 
If in my brain, where like a spirit unblest, 
Thought long was racked, now peace can claim 
a rest, 
In halcyon hours to musing consecrate ;— 
Throned on composure, if the soul thus reigns, 
Suffering no hopes t’ allure, no dreams t’ abuse; 
But o’er the wreck of perished joys and pains, 
Calmly contemplative its course pursues, 
Strong, self-possessed,—’tis not from what it 
gains, ? 
But what it can resign, such power accrues, 


greg X Offering, a Literary Album ; 
edited by T. K. Hervey, Esq.—After ex- 


pressing our sense—our admiration, of the 
three little brilliants above, and when we 
considered our labours over, came a fourth, 


still with the same pretensions, and claim- 
ing the same attention, under the title of 
* Friendship’s Offering ;’’ dedicated to the 
“ King’s most excellent Majesty,” 2nd su- 
perintended by T. K. Hervey, Esq. What 
can we say of it? To us it seems, in all 
respects, equal to its felicitous competitors. 
Non nostrum—tantas componere lites. The 
prose, again, is superior to the poetry. Two 
pieces by the author of the ‘‘ Subaltern,” 
still campaigning—others by the author of 
“ Gilbert Earle”*—and one, the “ Rosi- 
crusian,” by the author of “ Sir John Chi- 
verton,”” are most remarkable—each cha- 
racteristic, able, and animated: - — 

“ Ours,”” says the deputy-editor, in the 
absence of his principal—after an ungra- 
cious, because uncalled-for defiance of the 
critic’s censure, “ is the rivalry of emula- 
tion—not of envy.” Why, the truth is, 
it would be difficult to detect a source from 
which envy could spring. The engravers, 
most of them, are the same; and even of 
the engravings themselves, some are the 
same; the very type must be of the same 
foundery, and the paper of the same mill ; 
the very compositors seem in alliance ; and 
the writers, for the most part, are still the 
same, In the whole execution there must 
surely have been an intercourse of confi- 
dence among the several operators, open or 
covert: for never were coincidences and 
resemblances so strikingly fortuitous before, 
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At all events, all concerned have done 
their bidding well. Well trained, well ap- 
pointed, well matched, the race has been 
fairly run—they come in neck and neck; 
we, the stewards of the course, are puzzled 
in deciding the winner—a reference to the 
club will fail—there must be another heat. 


Lg. “Ohne D in Prose and Verse, 
with Forty Origi igns ; by Thomas 
Hood. 1826.—This rec rei volume 
answers well to its title. It is full of 
whims and oddities—to shake the dia- 
phragm of the leadenest piece of saturnine. 
No common pen is Tom Hood’s—as good 
at scratching caricature-heads, as scribbling 
ludicrous rhymes. He is already acceptably 
known, in one way, as one of the writers of 
the ‘* Odes to Great People ;”’ and, in the 
other, as the designer of the “ Progress of 
Cant.” The little volume before us will 
enhance his reputation, in both lines, ten- 
fold. Right welcome to us, indeed, is 
Master Thomas Hood, as filling up a seat 
that has long been vacated. Colman, since 
he turned reader instead of writer of plays, 
and busied himself with clipping the wings 
of others, instead of expanding his own, is 
lost to the lover of “ Broad Grins ;” and 
Horace Smith, seduced by the “ heavy 
figures’’ of Burlington-street, will hence- 
forth give us more gravities than gaieties— 
more Scott-ics than Pindar-ics. Hood 
will amply indemnify us—he can work dou- 
ble tides. The best pieces of the volume— 
except “ Sally Brown,”’ and that every 
body knows—are too long to extract—the 
‘‘ Last Man,”’ the “ Sea-Spell,’’ and the 
‘¢ Mermaid of Margate,’’—which last, how- 
ever, we will cut down to a more conve- 
nient length, though we reluctantly disfi- 
gure it. 

MERMAID OF MARGATE. 

On Margate beach, where the sick one roams, 
And the sentimental reads ; 

Where the maiden flirts, and the widow comes, 
Like the ocean, to cast her weeds ;—- 

There’s a maiden sits by the ocean brim, 
As lovely and fair as Sin! 

But woe, deep water and woe to him, 
That she snareth like Peter Fin! 

Her head is crowned with pretty sea wares, 
And her locks are golden and loose ; 

And seek to her feet, like other folks’ heirs, 
To stand, of course, in her shoes. 

And the Fishmonger, humble as love may be, 
Hath planted his seat by her side ;— 

** Good even, fair maid! Is thy lover at sea, 
To make thee so watch the tide ?” 

She turned about with be pony brows, 

clasped him by the — 
“ pda love, ee eee I’ve a bonny house 
“On the golden Goodwin Sand.” 
And away with her prize to the wave she leapt, 
Not walking, as damsels do,— 

With toe and heel, as she ought to have stepped,— 
But she hopt like a kangaroo. 

One plunge, and then the victim was blind, 


Whilst they galloped across the tide: 
At last, on the bank, he waked in his mind, 


And the beauty was by his side,— 
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One-half in the sand, and half in the sea ; 

" But his hair all,began to stiffen— 

For, when he looked where her feet should be, 
She had no niore feet than Miss Biffin ! 


But a scaly tail, of ajdolphin’s growth, 
In the dabbling brine did soak : 
At last she opened her pearly mouth 
Like an oyster, and thus she spoke :— 
«* You crimpt my;father, who was a skate ; 
And my sister you sold—a maid : 
So herejremain for a fishery fate, 
For lost you are, and betrayed.” 


And away she went, with a sea-gull’s stream, 
And a splash of her saucy tail: 

In a moment he lost the silvery gleam 
That shone on her splendid mail. 


The sun went down with a blood-red flame, 
And the sky grew cloudy and black ; 

And the tumbling billows, like leap-frog, came 
Each over the other’s back. 


And still the waters foamed in, like ale, 
In front, and on either flank ; 

He knew that Goodwin and Co. must fail— 
There was such a run on the bank. 


A little more, and a little more, 
The surges came tumbling in; — 

He sang the Evening’ Hymn twice o’er, 
And thought of every sin. 


Each flounder and plaice lay cold at his heart, 
As cold as his marble slab; 

And he thought he felt, in every part, 
The pincers of scalded crab. 


The squealing lobsters that he had boiled, 
And the little potted shrimps, 

All the horny prawns he had ever spoiled, 
Gnawed into his soul, like imps. 


At last, his lingering hopes to buoy, 
He saw a sail and a mast, 

And called ‘‘ ahoy !”—but it was not’a hoy, 
And so the vessel went past. 


And with saucy wing, that flapped in his face, 
The wild bird about him flew, 

With a shrilly scream, that twitted his case,— 
** Why, thou art asea-gull, too!” , 


But just as his body was all afloat, 
And the surges above him broke, 

He was saved from the hungry deep by a boat, . 
Of Deal (but builded of oak). _ 


“The skipper gave him a dram as he lay, 
And chafed his shivering skin ; 

And the angel returned’ that was flying away 
With the spirit of Peter Fin. 


. Inquiry concerning Constitutional Irrita- 
tion, by B. Travers, Senior Surgeon to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, 1826; — Mr. Travers’ 
book concerns a subject which medical men 
consider as very difficult, ‘and one very im- 
perfectly understood. It-is an interesting 
subject, and we can give our readers some 
— a it in _ very few words. If two 
S are employed in opening a bod 
and both prick their diiaiiee: rm shall be 


affected with severe constitutional derange- 


ment, occasionally even to. the destructi 
- ey one the other be totally unaffected. 
a should one escape, while the other 
Pe the poison ? The answer is— 
nstitutional predisposition—which says 


(Dre, 


nothing: -for in. what. this predien: 
consists, we know nothing, heer tren 
duced is different from inflammation, Pro. 
spects the local disease—and different ing 
fever, as respects the ~The ann, 
the wound be in the finger, generally sng 
a little, and the swelling extends down the 
ude. to the top of, the tags. athe 
ally, the patient is low, depressed, 
difficulty of breathing, ae Poh 
call it, a mortal anxiety, generally with littl 
affection of the pulse. _ This state, for wan, 
of a better name, is called “ irritation.” }; 
is supposed by Mr. Travers to consist es. 
sentially in an impression made upon the 
brain .and nerves, in such a manner as tp 
weaken their functions, and thus 
them from supplying the different parts with 
the energy necessary to. their. vigorous 
action. This of course is speculation, and 
must go for what it will prove to be worth, 
Mr. Travers has collected numerous exam. 
ples of this disease, and has endeavoured 
to make some distinctions, which wil 
scarcely be deemed very satisfactory. The 
value of the work consists indisputably i 
the mass of facts collected and gollated. The 
reasoning upon them is obscures i- 
complete, and avowedly unfinished—as be 
purposes publishing another .volume 
‘ Reflected Irritation.”’ 

German Stories, selected from the Works 
of Hoffman, De la Motte F Pichla, 
Krase, and others ; ty R. P. Gilles Ew; 
1826.—The recent success of the transl 
tors of German tales, it might be expected, 
would be quickly followed by others., . The 
present volumes contain eleven stones 
taken chiefly from the minor novelistsd 
Germany. ‘They are of unequal merit, and 
of very different character—none of 
without interest, though too much depent- 
ing upon the complications and det 
of murders, and the sreitn: of fetishes 
and revenans, to suit our 2 we en 
or four of them the names of the authos 
are not given—they are known, We SIP 
pose—for our ‘anonymous ’, aff hy 
we believe, unknown in Germany: © 
remember the same concealment Mr. 
Soane’s collection. It is not every So" 
man who will know the authors by per 
and we are among those who woud > 
offended by the information. | 

Of each of the stories in the iy 
lumes before us the translator— of trate 
the way, has executed the labours 0 ™ ws 
lation with great ability—has himself Pie 
a brief character in his preface; with 
running through the tales ourselves, 
no little interest, and finding 00°" 
whatever to dissent from him, We F 
our readers with his own judicious 
of them. Pyore! 

The first narrative in this collection, ‘Macs 
selle de Scuderi’ is one of the few extmPIE ig 
by Hoffman of a plain, historical style, oe ally 
tothe wildness and bizarrerie in which Miles 
dulged. The repulsive crimes of 
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lady who dabbled in poisons at Paris in the seven- 
teenth century) are well known; but probably Car- 
dillac’s character is altogether of his own invention ; 
and it is so well supported, that, as a good story 
may bear to be twice told, there is the less reason to 
regret an accidental collision in this instance, between 
the present writer and the author of several spirited 
translations, which came out at Glasgow some time 
after the first of these volumes had gone to press. 
For the rest, it is believed that they are as yet 


wholly new to the English public. 
‘ Scharfenstein Castle’ is by the Baroness de la 


Motte Fouqué, whose story of the ‘ Cypress Wreath’ 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 1819, and was 
not only reprinted in other periodicals, but con- 
verted into a popular tract, and circulated over 
England. 

‘ Rolandsitten,’ (another of Hoffman's), though 
it seems to have been very hastily written, contains 
an exuberance of plot, from which, if the materials 
were subjected to a process of remodelling, three 
separate dramas or tales might be constructed. 

‘George Selding,’ had the scene been changed 
into England or Scotland, might (in good hands) 
have made an excellent sketch of domestic life, 
after the manner of Miss Edgeworth, or rather, 
perhaps, that of the author of ‘ Lights and 
Shadows.’ 

The ‘ Siege of Antwerp,’ here but a rough out- 
line, is yet admirably conceived, and might supply 
the ground-work for an historical novel, in three 
volumes. 

* Wallburga’s Night’ is a pretty fair specimen of 
supernatural or fairy legend ; while ‘ Oath and Con- 
science,’ and the ‘Chrystal Dagger,’ by Professor 
Kruse of Copenhagen, though but minor produc- 
tions of his pen, prove his ingenuity in the con- 
trivance of mysterious and intricate plot. 

The ‘ Spectre-Bride’ and the ‘ Sisters’ are among 
those numberless ghost-stories, of which the late 
M. G. Lewis has been the only successful adaptor; 
and the sketch entitled the ‘ Warning’ is from a 
* Ghost-book,’ published at Ruddolstadt in 1817, 
where the narratives are, for the most part, founded 
pn real events. 


The translator proposes in future to ac- 
commodate rather than to translate. Ger- 
man manners, sentiments, and modes of 
thinking, differ so essentially from English 
ones, that we are perpetually presented 
with something more or less revolting, the 
avoidance of which, the translator thinks, 
would be acceptable to English readers. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating: 
for our own parts, we know no use of 
translations, but the exhibition they afford 
of the varieties of hpman thought and hu- 
man manners. The translator’s proposed 
plan goes to annihilate this utility—but we 
Wait the result. ‘ 


Foscari, a Tragedy ; Mary Russell 
Mitford. London, W. “A 1896. —Miss 
Mitford, who had already distinguished her- 
Self by some very graceful poety, and two 
volumes of ingenious and characteristic 
ewe of country life, entitled “ Our Vil- 
lage,” has at length produced a tragedy, 
which has had the rare fortune of succeed- 
ing on the stage, and the still rarer fortune 
of having deserved to succeed. We shall 
not now try’the patience of our readers by 
discussing the difficulties of ‘tragic writing. 
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The best evidence of those difficulties is the 
extremely small number of instances in 
which any tragedy has arrested the attention 
of the public. To conceive and arrange an 
interesting and intricate, yet natural course 
of events —to invigorate the interest of the 
story, by the truth and force of the cha- 
racters—and to clothe both in the eloquence 
of poetry, are no trivial tasks; and yet the 
attainment of these distinct triumphs is ab- 
solutely necessary to ensure the triumph 
of the writer of tragedy. 

It is no impeachment of this truth, that 
every man who has ever written a line of 
verse thinks that he could write a tragedy ; 
as every schoolboy spouts Shakspeare, 
and every comedian, from Munden and 
Liston downwards to the humblest Roscius 
of a village, begins, if he judge himself not 
past the age of smiles, by Romeo; or, if 
time and nature have “‘ damned him black,” 
by louring in Macbeth, or raving in Lear, 
But, however this pleasant delusion may 
charm at the desk, it is instantly dissipated 
upon the stage. An audience will at once 
acquaint the would-be Aeschylus that vapid 
verse is not poetry—that rant is not vigour 
—and that the obtestation of all the gods 
and goddesses that ever figured in pan- 
theons or paptomimes, is not the language 
of passion, simplicity, and nature. Comedy, 
too, has its difficulties —of a magnitude that 
thousands of the ingenious and animated, 
nay, of the observing and the witty, have 
found trying. The evidence rests on the same 
experience—the infinite smallness of the 
number of comedies that survive in pos- 
session of any thing that can be named 
popularity. Yet, without comparing the 
powers essential to the production of either, 
it is clear that we have been at least more 
prosperous in comedy than in tragedy. 
Like the ruins of old architecture, frag- 
ments of the ancient labour of our comic 
writers still cover the literary soil—some, 
more than fragments, and capable of being 
collected into shape, and indulging the eye 
of later times. But the wreck of tragedy 
is like a wreck at sea—its lot has been cast 
on the waters of oblivion, where all that 
does not swim in its strength, passes away 
swiftly and irrevocably, leaving the surface 
clear, and resting ‘‘ where never plum- 
met sounded.” Yet the direct contrary 
might be presumed to be the course of 
things. The habits of peculiar ages, the 
modes of thinking, the popular language, 
the public characters, the characteristic 
pleasantries, the whole soul of harmless sa- 
tire—itself the soul of comedy—are as tran- 
sitory and fluctuating as wind or wave. But 
the passions, the bold impulses of ambition, 
the fires of revenge, the frenzy of jealousy 
—all that constitute tragedy—are as im- 
mortal as the mind. Yet, in defiance of 
theory, what revived tragedies are listened 
to, but those of one writer, two hundred 

ears in his grave? The conclusion is ir- 
resistible—that the power required for the 
4P 
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first rank of tragedy is of the most peculiar 
and infrequent kind. But it also declares, 
that when another Shakspeare shall arise, 
4f such things are to be, he will fill the eye 
and ear of England with a spell—not to be 
shared, and not to be broken. 

Miés Mitford’s play is, we believe, though 
not the earliest of her tragedies upon the 
stage, the earliest of her writings in that 
style. It has been already performed a 
sufficient number of times to shew that it 
has attracted the public opinion—four repe- 
tition is the test, and the only test, of pub- 
lic merit. We shall, therefore, without 
dwelling on its public performance, further 
than to say that it has been represented 
with an elegance and spirit that do cyedit 
to the actors and to the stage, proceed to 
give a few of those more striking passages, 
from which the general skill of the compo- 
sition may be best ascertained. The story 
is brief and simple—Erizzo, a Venetian 
senator, ambitious of the dogeship, excites 
a party against the elder Foscari, the Doge 
—attempts to alienate his principal friend 
in the senate, Donato, by some supposed 
offence—intereepts the letters containing 
intelligence of the younger Foscari’s victory 
over the Brescians—and, as the master- 
stroke, stimulates Donato to forbid the 
marriage of his daughter, Camilla, with the 
Doge’s son. The result of this treachery 
finally issues in the death of the lovers, and 
the detection of Erizzo, who is of eourse 
left to poetic justice. But the ingenuity 
of the writer is to be traced chiefly through 
the various changes of passion and circum- 
stance that continue working the machinery 
of the story, and are to be known only by 
quotation. 

In one of the early scenes, the delight of 
recovery from illness is expressed in this 
very poetical manner :— 


Zeno. Pies air of this new day is sweet and fresh- 
And breathes a health into the veins. I trust 
You need no renovating ; yet to step 

From a sick bed and a dark silent room 

Into the pure and balmy air of June, 

With the bright sun lighting so blue a sky, 
And sparkling on the waters all around, 

Full of the living noise of trade or mirth, 
Air, earth, and sea all motion—it is like 
Returning from the tomb to this fair world 
Of life and sunshine! Such delight is well 
Worth a sharp fever, 


The old Doge now eomes forward—a 
character extremely well conceived through- 
out; and, on the mention of some preter- 
natural warning, tells the story of an early 
meident in his own ambition, ©The passage 
18 One of the most original of the play, and 


is Certainly among the most effective in the 
representation :— 


Doge. Some seventy years ago—it seems 
As fresh as yesterday—being then a lad ete 
No higfier than my hand, idle as an heir, 
ont Gi Beh upet gay and truant sports, 

flew a kite unmatched in shape or size 


Over the river—we were at our house 

Upon the Brenta ther; it soared alot 
Driven by light vigorous breezes from these, 
Soared buoyantly, till the diminished toy 
Crew smaller than the falcon when she stoops 
To dart upon her prey. I sent for cord, 
Servant on servant hurrying, till the kite 
Shrank to the size of a beetle: still I called 
For cord, and sent tosummon father, mother 
My little sisters, my old haltingnurse,— 
I would have had the whole world to 

Me and my wondrous kite. It still soared on, 
And I stood bending back in extasy, 

My eyes on that small point, clapping my hands, 
And shouting, and half envying it the flight 
That made it a companion of the stars, 

When close beside me a deep voice exclaimed 
Aye, mount! mount! mount !—I stated bad, 
and saw 

A tall and aged woman, one of the wild 
Peculiar people whom wild Hungary sends 
Roving through every land. She drew her cok 
About her, turned her black eyes up to Heaven, 
And thus pursued :—Aye, like his fortunes, mount, 
The future Doge of Venice! And before 
For very wonder any one could speak 


She disappeared. ee 


The meeting of Camilla with her brother, 
in the loveliness and joy of one of thow 
moods of mind which pes 
happy events, is highly poetical. 

Nhe speech of the conspirator Erizzo in 
the Senate, in accusation of the pride, the 
age, and the popularity of the Doge, ss 
spirited piece of declamation :— 


Eric. _ Fitter for us a man 

who shall remember in this state of Venice 
There is another power great as himself, 
And greater than the people. Howsoe'er 
Thou hast the bearing, Doge, of a born prince 
To us, thy subjects, thou art but thehead 
Of the Venetian nobles. Thy proud rank 
Was given by them, thy equals. Each great name 
That now surrounds thee hath in turn 

- "Thy splendid office. Nota noble house 
But is a link in the resplendent chain 
Of old Venetian story. We are born 
Lords of the Adriatic; not a name 
But hath been vowed her spouse. Think not sud 

names 
Are common sounds; they have a music in thes 
An odorous recollection; they are part 
Of the old glorious past. Their country knows 
And loves the lofty echo which gives back 
The memory of the buried great; and "} ) 
Their sons—Oh our own names are 
' tous 

‘That call to valour and to victory, 
To goodness and to freedom. This hast thou 
Forgotten. Every creeping artisan, 
Every hard-handed smoky slave is ae 
To our great Doge than we: to them ! 
And princely graciousness—to us all frowns 
And kingly pride. Fitter for us a Doge 
Of a congenial spirit, to preside 
Over our councils, and to guard and guide 
The Senate and the State. 


Young Foseari at length returns, . 
his surprise, hears that he must ie 
visit to.Camilla: he wanders into 
of lover-like reproach of his ill-fortum™ 

The third act commences with od bet 
between the davghter of Donato 
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cousin Laura, indicative of the anxiety of 
hope deferred — the thwarted and disap- 
spirit pining for the arrival of her 


pointed ig for f 
The opening is harmonious and 


lover. 


oetical. 
The lover comes at last ; and to her re- 


roaches for his lingering to so late an hour, 
be first replies by mentioning the delays of 
public business ; that he had been at the 
palace, the church—had undergone a grand 
procession, and a “long dreary feast.” He 
at length more playfully rejoins :— 

Fos. Perhaps I love 

To visit my heart’s treasure by that light 

When misers seek their buried hoards; to steal 

Upon the loved one, like a mermaid’s song, 

Unseen and floating between sea and sky ; 

To creep upon her in love's loveliest hour, 

Not in her daylight beauty with the glare 

Of the bright sun around her, but thus pure 

And white and delicate, under the cool moon 

Or lamp of alabaster. Thus I love 

To think of thee, Camilla; thus with flowers 

About thee and fresh air, and such a light, 

And such astillness; thus I dream of thee 

Sleeping or waking. 


The tragedy now becomes more stre- 
nuous, and less merely poetical. There are, 
however, striking passages mingled with the 
wrath, the envy, and the agony of the ca- 
tastrophe. Erizzo had sent an assassin to 
kill Foseari; the assassin has shrunk from 
so formidable an antagonist, and has slain 
Donato, in the idea that Foscari might 
thus be supposed to have revenged himself 
for the rejection of his alliance. In the 
midst of a banquet at the ducal palace, the 
news is brought of Donato’s death; Erizzo 
appears, and charges Foscari with the mur- 
der. A trial is held before the council ; 
the dead body is brought in; and the 
charge is substantiated by the discovery of 
Foscari’s sword and cloak beside the corpse. 
Camilla’s presence, as a witness, heightens 
the interest. The sentence is commuted 
from death to exile. Foscari now bursts out 
in a strain of manly and pious resignation : 


Fos. Ye Senators, 
Ye kings of Venice, I appeal from you ~ 
To the Supreme Tribunal. 

Erizzo. To thy father ? 

Fos. To Him that is in heaven. Ye aremen, 
Frail, erring, ignorant men, guided or driven 
By every warring passion : some by love 
Of the beloved Donati; some by hate 
Of the high Foscari ; by envy some; 
Many by fear; and one by low ambition. 
This ye call justice, Lords !- But I appeal 
To the All-righteous Judge of earth and heaven, 
Before whose throne condemners and condemned 
All shall stand equal, at whose feet I swear, 
By what my soul holds sacred—by the spurs 
Of knighthood—by the Christian’s holier Cross, 
And by that old man’s white and reverend locks, 
That I am innocent. Ye, who disbelieve, 
And ye who doubt, and ye, the grovelling few, 
Believing who condemn, I shower on all 
Contempt and pardon. Now, guards, to>the prison. 


In this extremity, Camilla resolves to 
share with him. ‘Foscari is embittered 
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against fortune; Camilla: tells him 

others have their still weightier griefs. ys 
they are about to embark, Cosmo, stimu- 
lated by Erizzo to prevent his sister’s de. 
parture, as a triumph to Foscari, follows 
him, and compels him to retort insult by 
the sword. Foscari falls at. the moment 
when the Doge comes in, in the full exul- 
tation of having proved his innocence. But 
the wound is mortal. Erizzo is ordered to 
instant death; but he goes out in fierce 


Joy at the ruin of the Foscari. 


Our readers can now judge for them- 
selves. It might be a matter of no great 
difficulty to produce instances of miscon- 
ception in the plot, and perhaps. of prose 
treacherously interweaving itself with the 
poetry. But we feel, at all times, a much 
higher gratification in being able to point 
out those things of “better promise,” which 
exhibit the intelligence and talent of the 
writer. But, of all writers, a female is 
most entitled to be treated with respect and 
consideration. ‘The babits of female life 
are not friendly to the exercise of the more 
vigorous ability; and women, successful in 
authorship, have not seldom stained their 
laurels by a too obvious use of strong pic- 
turing, and forbidden modes of sentiment 
and language. But the present writer has 
honourably kept her pen immaculate ; and 
we should be glad to see her popularity in- 
crease, even if it were only for the sake of 


her example. 


A Treatise on Diet, by Dr. Paris. 1826. 

Dr. Paris’s Treatise on Diet, like Ad- 
dison’s razors, seems to have been made 
to sell. It contains nothing “‘ new or rare,” 
detailing what appears to us—unlearned m 
these matters as we confess ourselves— 
the common-place opinions about the 
wholesomeness of some kinds of food, and 
the unwholesomeness of others, with oc- 
casionally a dictum in the teeth of some 
potent authority—just to shake our con- 
fidence in medical opinions upon a subject, 
about which every man’s own sensations 
if he will but record them—will soon give 
much surer information. The book opens 
with a detail, secundum artem, of the 
anatomy of the digestive organs —for whose 
service intended, God knows; to the ge- 
neral reader—we can speak for ourselves— 
it is much too meagre to be of any use, and 
we suspect it will onlycurl up the nose of 
the professional one. It gives him, however, 
an. opportunity, which perhaps he had 
better have suffered to slip by him, of ex- 
pressing his contempt for all who think a 
knowledge of minule anatomy necessary 
for a physician ; he himself evidently thinks 
it quite enough for a physician, to be able to 
say on which side the heart is, should any 
prying or perplexing patient ever put the 


question, 


The second payt is occupiedywith the 3 


discussion of many important subjects con- 
nected with the “ materva ahmentaria, aud 
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660° 
resent a few facts not totally devoid of 
rest, shewing the effects’ of ° different 
kinds of aliment on the’ digestive organs, 
and through them on the system gene- 
rally—with some unequivocal pretensions 
to chemistry. Then we have some ac- 
count of the introduction of vegetables 
into this country, for at least the thou- 
sandth time—to which he attributes the 
flight of scurvy’ from the island. Ca- 
therine of Arragon, poor soul, covld not 
get a cabbage till she sent for a gardener 
from Holland. But valuable information 
follows: the best way to make a fowl 
tender is to give it vinegar a little before it 
is killed ; which reminds us of Horace’s 
friend Catius, whose precept on this in- 
teresting point was, to drown it in Faler- 
nian ; for which, if Falernian, in his days, 
was like the Falernian we once had the 
infelicity of tasting—and we suppose it 
was, for the Romans plainly drank it with 
honey—vinegar is no bad substitute, and at 
all events cheaper, and more accessible, 
and, what is most to the purpose, the pro- 
cess more prompt. We mention this par- 
ticularly as a matter worth the attention 
of our country friends, who may sometimes 
be surprised by visitors, and. welcome or 
unwelcome, they must have something 
to eat. The very same motive suggested 
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the advice of Horace’s frend ana 1: 

his authority, we veutere gine 

€ drowning, though it be in’ 
preference to admin iy 
a draft ; to Dr. Paris, of 
‘mode was the most natural 
we are free of all professional bias, 

The processes of boiling, roasting, frying 
broiling, grilling and baking, are discussal 
with a degree of professional dignity ayj 
practical skill which puts Mrs. Glass, ani 
even Mrs. Rundall, to shame—Dr, Kitily. 
ner may yet find his match. Tea, coffer 
Hunt’sroasted, come next, with all the ny. 
teries of fermented liquors; and among 
other things, we learn—Dr, Paris is full ¢ 
useful knowledge, and always * ready to 
communicate’—how ‘ porter’ came to le 
so called—because it was a drink fit fe 
porters—an opinion in which—while w 
do not ourselves dislike the 
particularly when the small-beer barrel i 
out, and the brewer forgets to call, « 
when we want a nap—for we do not i 
ways read Dr. Paris’s—we' entirely agre 
with him. | 

The volume winds up with the fright 
‘subject of indigestion, and a formidable 
vista of evils is presented to the eys 
of all who venture to deviate from the 
straight line of Dr. Paris’s regimen. 
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Tue impolitic system of fatiguing the tremely good. Young, in the Doge, is the 
public with perpetual repetitions of per- finest antediluvian possible. He shakes bis 
formances, worth but little in their best ancient locks with formidable animations 
days, and in the course of nature exhausted looks, in the weight of fourscore, stil 
after the first week, has since the com- to bear the sceptre of his fierce and 
mencement of the present season been little oligarchy. This was altogeoane 
abandoned, and wi t Ivaluable effect. A style of performance to Young. Mi 
succession of works of various degrees of aged vigour, the sternness of the as 
merit, but new, and so far having a charm _thrope, the vexed spirit of married 
that no excellence a week too old can pos- the haughtiness of the barbarian warrior 
sess, have been brought forward, and we and king, have been all so admirably - 
are gratified in saying that popularity is trayed by .him, that we have almost 10e- 
returning to those benches which emptiness _ tified the actor with this range of fot 
ot orders had so long made their own. but his Doge was a-step forty yeas 
Among our theatres, this year, Covent ward at once. The energy 
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Garden has had the honour of leading the 
way, by a new tragedy. To strangers of 
this rank, the whole light family of farce, 
opera, and melodrame, must 
** Bow their plumed heads, in sign of worship wave.” 
“* Foscari” has been played for a conside- 
rable number of nights. The faults and beau- 
ties have been amply discussed in all sorts 
of public forms, from the stately columns of 
the Times and Courier, where it found itself 
figuring by the side of politics, the rise of 
constitutions, and the overthrow. of dy- 
nasties, down to the little repositories of 
epigram and anecdote, that “teach the 
young idea how to shoot,” in Stalls, and on 
the ten-deep placarded shutters of shops 
to which “ Sunday shines no holiday.”’ 


The acting of the principal parts was ex- 


ful, showy, and. chivalric. . 


of ma 
.turity was to be crsaged fr ba 
feebleness, in that state when ae a“ 
tained only by the mind, and 
survival of the mind is at once a wonlet - 
and an evidence of extraordinary "Uy tis 
and vigour in its, earlier career » dif 
difficult to do in any case, pecaliany’ > 
cult where the whole was 4 —— é' 
periment, was perfectly well ot 
the actor has certainly added eae fat 
a very marked distinction, to as what 
Charles Kemble’s Young Foscart Wes of 
Charles Kemble is in all sre ay ee 
youth and youthful passion, 18 yt 


The . nature. 
signed to Ward is unpopular i Me diene 
No man can much captivate 40 0. 
while all his powers are employed 
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yillany. But. he seems a sensible 
ays waite which must make him 
important on the stage, and if he shall 
have sense enough—a rare stage quality— 
to avoid giving offence by the self-impor- 
tance which often besets an actor when he 
begins to taste of popularity, by fasti- 
diousness in his reception of parts, and by 
carelessness in their representation, he will 
rise without impediment in the public opi- 
nion. Nature has done much for his stage 
appearance ; his voice, still singularly rough 
and antiquated, will probably soften into at 
jeast human tones ; stiffness be succeeded 
by ease, and custom and confidence at 
length enable him to attain the perfection 
of his theatric powers. 

“‘ Oberon”’ has been revived, as it ought. 
Nothing would more argue a want of taste 
than to let this opera perish among the 
dusty piles of the theatrical sepulchre. It 
has fine passages, brilliant evidences of the 
composer. But it must be allowed that 
for Weber’s genius. we must still turn to 
the original standard, the “ Freischutz.” 
It is true that the trial is unfairly made. The 
“ Freischutz’’ was the work of leisure, lone- 
liness, ease, and above all, of health ; Obe- 
ron was the work of hurry, society, public 
avocations, and disease. Consumption hung 
over the composer while he held the pen in 
his hand ; sleepless nights must have pro- 
duced days of exhaustion. The work was 
composed upon all but his death-bed, even 
in Germany. His frame: was _incurably 


broken down; and the true praise of this 


highly gifted man is to be found in the 
vigorous perseverance, and strong invention, 
that could complete ‘such a labour in the 
very face of decay. There are many others 
of his works still ungathered by the di- 
ligence of our theatrical missionaries, but 
which bear the stamp of his genius; they 
ought to be adopted by our stage. They 
would probably require to be selected, 
and put into order, by some one acquainted 
with the taste of the English public; but 
it cannot be doubted, that the success of 
the selection would: more than repay the 
search through the libraries of the conti- 
nental stage. a Gress 
“Deaf and Dumb’’ has been reviseds 
But no French play can have any perma- 
nent hold on an English audience. ‘The 
feebleness which pleases the sentimental 
grisettes and Boulevard beaux of Paris, 
Wearies us ;°a soft look, or ‘a tender ejacu- 
lation, will not feed our natural desire of 
vigorous expression, consistent character, 
and active incident... Thus perishes a 
French play on the English boards, irre- 
trievably ; or re-dppears only to sink into 
final extinction. The hero of the tale, the 
Dumb Boy, was a popular part of that most 
popularactress Mrs. Charles Kemble in her 
earlier day. The simplicity and sagacity, 
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the easy tenderness and animation which 
she exhibited in the character, gave it pe- 
culiar favoritism, The partis now played 
by Miss Scott, a very pretty and intelli- 
gent girl. But the want of novelty in the 
drama enfeebles the interest of all - a 

and the ‘ Deaf and Dumb” will speedily 
be sent where there is neither 

hearing. 

Drury Lane has continued to perform 
the “ Two Houses of Grenada,” ‘an opera 
in three acts: The music and authorship 
are said to be’ both by the same pen, that 
of Mr. Wade, who some time since made 
himself advantageously known by an ora- 
torio at one of the theatres. The dramatic 
labour was a bold undertaking, and has 
only partially succeeded. Plot and ‘dia- 
logue are difficult things to be mastered, by 
even experienced authorship. » The ‘drama 
is accordingly of no very brilliant kind, and 
at the conclusion the principal difficulty of 
the audience is to conceive what has been 
doing in the course of the play. But in 
Mr. Wade's more usual department he is 
more happy; he has here produced a 
great deal of very ingenious; graceful, and 
pleasing composition. The memory may 
carry away but little: yet the’ ear is cau- 
tiously pleased, and it is obvious that the 
composer’s study of the Italian school has 
been con amore. 

But he must do something more, if he 
would labour for fame. In music, as in 
all other works of the mind, impression is 
the test. Nothing is legitimate but origi- 
ginality ; nothing permanent but power. 
He must vary his style, or change it alto- 
gether, must close up the score of Pae- 
siello and Cimarosa, or, what is better, try 
to exclude them from his mind, forget that 
they ever existed, and fearlessly turn to the 
resources of his own feelings. The finest 
melodies in the world—all that survive, all 
that sustain the honours of music—have 
been the invention of either men who had 
nothing to imitate, or who from their sta- 
tion in life were out of the knowledge of 
models; or who, convinced that the bor- 
rower will always be a pauper, boldly deter- 
mined to live on their own intellectual fee- 
simple. Originality is at once the charm 
and the test of genius; and without it, 
however a composer may be listened to by 
a civil-audience, his music will be instantly 
forgotten, and himself share the oblivion of 


his ballads and bagatelles. 

A stron riment has been made, in 
bringing pom to play on the English 
stage. He is dexterous and pleasant; but 
the difficulty is excessive; and Laporte Is 
not aman to overcome If. — However, the 
engagement implies spirit in the manage- 


‘ment, and the quality is rare enough to be 


well worth panegyrizing. 
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VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. ~ 


New Celestial Body—A letter received from the mouth of the A 
on the 23d ultimo, from M. Gambard, of as far as the peninsula: of 
“Marseilles, communicates the following sin- noss, or promontory of the: 
fact. At the commencement of No- i.e, the north-eastern part of Asi 
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vember he was examining the heavens, and 
‘discovered in the neighbourhoed of a ser- 
pentis, a body in size and appearance very 
much resembling the planet Mars. As it 
was seen with different telescopes for four 
nights successively, there could be no optical 
illusion, and we look with much anxiety 
for the next communication from the dis- 
tinguished astronomer who first observed 
this phenomenon. We may add, that from 
an attentive review of the heavens taken 
con the nights of the 25th and 26th ult. this 
extraordinary body is not visible in the lati- 
tude of London, which, by the bye, the ra- 
pidity of its motion might have led us to 
expect. 

Observatory at Brussels. —With a view to 
the promotion of science, the King of the 
Netherlands has taken measures for the 
erection of an observatory at Brussels. The 
municipality of the city have come forward 
in the handsomest manner to second his 
Majesty’s design, offering to bear part of 
the expence of the building, and making a 
present of some ground for the purpose in 
one of the finest parts of the city. The ne- 

_oessary arrangements have been left to Mr. 
A. Quetelet, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy in the Museum, in conjunction 
with Mr. Walter, inspector-general of pub- 
lic instruction. A design of forming an ex- 
tensive botanical garden ulso occupies the 
attention of the inhabitants of Brussels. 
The site of it will be in the neighbourhood 
of the observatory, and the ground will be 
purchased by shares, on which interest, 
guaranteed by the municipality, will be an- 
nually paid. Mr. Drapier, well known for 
his scientific’researches, is the principal 
holder. 

Languages of the North-American In- 
dians. — Many circumstances concur to 
shew that an ancient people, far advanced 
in civilization, inhabited the continent of 
North America long prior to the savage 
tribes which are now found there. Among 
the monuments connected with this period, 
the most astonishing, doubtless, is that of 
a language, the structure and richness of 
which render it more learned and more phi- 
losophical than any of the languages of the 
ancient world, the Sanscrit alone excepted. 
The whole of the North American conti- 
nent, situated to the north and east of 
Mexico, may be divided into three principal 
languages, as the people who speak them 
may be classed. under three distinct races. 
—1. The Karalit, spoken by the Esqui- 

maux, 1S the language of Labrador, of 
Greenland, of the upper. parts of Canada, 
and of the other countries bordering on 
the pole. It is ysed also by the sedentary 
Tehouktschi, who inhabit the sea-coast, 


is separated from America onlyby 
dants of an American 
wandering Tchouktschi, who live to 
south of the Anadyr, are to 
sprung from the Koriak Faas 
Karatit is likewise spoken at North 
and some other connexion is suspected be. 
tween the nations of the north-west ¢ 
America and some tribes in the north-east 
of Asia—such as the Kam 
Koriaks-Lamoutz, the Samoiedes, &c— 
2. The Lroquois, which is the language d 
the Iroquois, the Hurons, the Nodeouasi 
the Siaoux, (the Six Nations), the Algu. 
kirs, &c. —3. The Lenapi, or Lenni le 
napi, which is the name of the Delaware 
people and tongue. This is 
with the more modern expression 
natchki, or Abenaki, generally em 
the natives, and out of which the 
in Louisiana have made Apalache, a tem 
applied to the mountains, more 
called by their ancient name, 
The Lenapi is the language of the Missis 
sippi, of the immense territory north-west 
of the United States, of one part of Ce 
nada, and even of the country whicher 
tends as far as Hudson’s Bay. « Inthe» 
extensive tract, however, some tribes exst 
which employ neither the Lenapi, nor the 
Iroquois, nor the Karalit—such as the 
Black-foot Indians, the Laupi, and the 
Snake Indians. Of all the dialects of the 
Lenapi, the Natik, spoken in the Stated 
Massachussets, is the best spat 
these three principal languages may 
ded the Mividiot witch differs from them 
sufficiently to be considered as a paruc 
idiom. It is used by the Creek Indians 
the Maskodji, the Chicksaw, the Tebakts 
the Pescagoula, the Cherokees, &c. Som 
tribes, sprung from the Mobilian ore 
have been noticed, who employ oud 
been considered a fifth language of ) 
-America; but more information 1s or the 
on this subject, and to the labours t 
Philosophical Society of P. 
look forward with earnest experts at 
Discoveries in Epi Nile, 
placed beyond doubt, that the. 
which Bruce conceived he had oer 
the sources in Abyssinia, and W in the 
Portuguese had seen and described stream 
sixteenth century, is only a trib the 
flowing into the true Nile, of equatot 
real source is much nearer to rn to 
For this information we are no accoll 
Calliaud, a French reins Fo of the t¥° 
panied the predatory expe of 
sons, Ismael and Ibrahim, 0 the Pach 
Egypt into Nubia, and who, ™ to 
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a new region in the interior of Africa, more 
than five hundred miles in length, and ex- 
tending to the tenth degree of northern lati- 
tude. This gentleman has likewise deter- 
mined the position of the city of Meroe, of 
which he found the ruins in the Delta, 
formed by the Bahr-el-Abriel (the White 
River), and the Bahr-el-Azraq (the Blue 
River), precisely in the spot where D’ An- 
yille had placed them upon the authority 
of ancient authors. Avenues of sphynxes 
and of lions, propylea and temples in the 
Egyptian style, forests of pyramids, a vast 
enclosure formed with unbaked bricks, 
seem to point out in this place the exist- 
ence of a large capital, and may serve to 
elucidate the much agitated, but still unde- 
cided question, “ whether civilization fol- 
lowed the course of the Nile from Ethiopia 
to Egypt; or, whether it ascended from 
Egypt to Nubia ?”’ 

Roman Antiquities.—In the department 
of the Lower Seine a subscription was en- 
tered into for the purpose of exploring an 
ancient enclosure in the neighbourhood of 
Dieppe, which was called the Camp of 
Cesar; and recently some Roman ruins, 
which it is supposed belonged to some re- 
ligious edifice, or to a cemetery, have been 
discovered : some rings of glass have been 
found, together with some clasps and the 
remains of some helmets; also medals of 
the Higher and Lower Empire, as well as 
some Celtic coins. At Besancon (Doubs), 
achannel of Roman construction was found 
close to a house in one of the principal 
streets. It is 6 feet in height, and 19 
inches broad, and it is imagined that its 
shape was that of a parallellogram. It ex- 
tends 27 feet, in a direction from north-east 
to south-west, on its longest side; but, on 
the other sides it is too much choked up 
to be measured with exactness. This chan- 
nel, which passed probably under an edifice 
to which it served as a drain, is built en- 
tirely of stones, with much care and regu- 
larity, but without either lime or mortar. 
From its appearance and the manner of its 
construction, it appears to belong to the 
time of the Lower Empire: what remains 
of it is in so good a state of preservation, 


that the present proprietor has been able to ° 


apply it to its supposed former destination 
Without being obliged to repair it. 
Quadrature of the Circle. — An Italian, by 
name Malacarne, recently published at Pa- 
ris @ geometric and rigorous solution of 
the famous problem of the quadrature of 
the circle So satisfied was he of the cor- 
rectness of his process, that he placed 300 
francs in the hands of his publisher (Ba- 
chelier), to be given to whoever could prove 
at €rroneous, he merely requiring that the 
Tegulation should be signed by two mem- 
bers of the Academy of Science belonging 
f the mathematical class, and by two pro- 
€ssors of the Polytechnic School ;—but, 
vanity of vanities! “no competent judge 
has found the solution satisfactory. } 
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It is singular enough, that. at the time 
this pamphlet of M. Malacarne made its 
mt Prom soem ~ (we learn from the 
mathematical and philosophical correspon- 
dence of Messrs. Garnier. and Quételet), 
one on the trisection of an angle should 
have been published at Constantinople, by 
Seid Hussein Massdariedschisade (son of 
the receiver of tolls). This small work is’ 
extremely remarkable, as affording a just 
idea of the progress of mathematical stu- 
dies among the Turks. — The author aspires 
to the glory of having solved the problem 
of the trisection of an angle, hitherto so 
vainly sought. Seid Hussein has not only 
imposed upon the Sultan, but upon himself 
and all the professors and members of the 
Academy. Having stated that in the great 
Encyclopedia of France it was: declared 
this problem could not be solved, he 
thus continues: ‘‘ Praise! and once again, 
praise! By the grace of God—by the mi- 
racles of the Prophet, our lord and saviour of 
the two worlds, and by the force of favour- 
ing fortune, and the influence of the fruit 
of justice of the monarch at the present 
time adorning the throne, overwhelming 
with felicity the earth placed under his pro- 
tection—destroyer of the wicked who revolt 
against him—preserver of the most true of 
all religions,—the most weak, the most in- 
efficient of his servants, Massdariedschisade 
Seid Hussein, first assistant in the Imperial 
Academy of Engineers, has, the 13th day 
of the month Schaaban, of the year 1237, 
fortunately discovered the demonstration of 
the trisection of an angle, and the arc which 
measures it—which demonstration mathe- 
maticians have, for these last thirty years, 
believed could not be found. My most 
humble hope is, that it will please the high 
and just will of his majesty to cause the 
statement of this event to be inserted in 
the annals of the empire, that the mathe- 
maticians of Europe may not be able to ap- 
propriate this invention to themselves.”’ 

Statistics. — The ratio of the births, 
deaths, and marriages to the whole popula- 
tion in the kingdom of Naples was as fol- 
lows : 

In 1822, 1: 24—1: 35—1: III. 
1823, 1: 24—1 : 33—1: 110, 
1824, 1 : 23—1 : 27—1: 127. 

Returns have not been made to any later 
period. ; 

Poland.—Since the year 1819, three sci- 
entific journals, six political ones with libe- 
ral principles, two satirical, seven literary, 
two for the ladies, one os re = 
one journal of agriculture, and one de- 
aaies for the Jews, have ceased, from dif- 
ferent causes, to Ps wa in Warsaw. — 

resent only the following are in circula- 
on in the Polish capital: one legal, three 
scientific, one sylvan (on the management 
of forests), one on the useful arts, one mo~ 
ral, four literary, five political, one for the 
German poor, one musical, one on agricul- 
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which the.name of Old Palenqui was be- 
stosved, extending. about five miles from. 
east to west, was discovered about the end 


of the last century by some hunters in the. 


province of Las Chiepas, eighty leagues 
from Ciudad Real, in the southern part of 
Mexico... Humboldt has slightly alluded to 
this, deserted, though not ruined place; and 
in. this country a sufficiently accurate, 
though by no-means adequate account of it 
was given, ina translation of Del Rio’s nar- 
rative of its discoyery.. Public curiosity 
was much awakened on. the subject, and 
some regret has been expressed that no 
enterprizing traveller had extended his re- 
searches in this direction. Very recently, 
however, an American gentleman has 
brought to. Europe 120 drawings, made on 
the spot by M. Dupaix, whom the Spanish 
government had employed in 1805 to exa- 
mine-all the remaining Mexican antiquities, 

Together with these sketches of all that is 
interesting in this singular place, are many 
curious monuments, statues, instruments of 
music and of sacrifice, &c. &c. One sta- 
tue, in particular, is well worthy of notice ; 

it is composed of a green stone, having a 
liqueous appearance, brilliant and sonorous, 
having perhaps some analogy with the 

sounding marble of. China. There are also 

twelve sheets of the large Maguay paper, 

covered with the ancient. Mexican symbo- 

lical figures—from which it is to be hoped 

some information may be gathered relative 

to the migration and origin of the people 

who occupied this country at the time of 
the Spanish invasion. In a future number 

we shall give a more detailed account of 
these curiosities. . . 

Mining.—In the last number of the 
Edinburgh . Journal of Science, Dr. W. 
Dyce has inserted an account of a cheap 
and effectual method..of blasting granite 
rock. ‘-The whole process may be summed 
up under the three following heads: to 
inflame the gunpowder at the bottom of the 
charge, by means of sulphuric acid, char- 
coal, and sulpliur ; to take advantage of the 
propelling power of gunpowder, as is done. 
with a cannon-ball, only reversing its mode 
of action, :and, instead’ ofa spherical, to 
apply. one of a conical form, by which the 
full effeet of the wedge is given in every 
direction at the lower part of the charge, 
bit particularly downwards; and,. in the 
last place, to add to the effect of the whole, 
to insure a fourth part of the depth of the 
bore at the bottom to be free from the gun- 
powder, so that, when inflammation ensues, 
a red heat may be communicated to the air 
in the lower chamber, whereby. it will be 
expanded to such a degree as to have the 
power of at least one-hundred times the 

wspheric pressure, and thereby give thi 
additional momentum: to the ’expliaive 
power Pope owder. 
es Seopoli, -the Naturalist.—This learned 
man, in his admirable “Delicie Flora et 





; th 
Physis Intestinalis is re ed as 
genus of Vermes, but which is nothin, 
than the trachea of a gui mary 
Meleagris, which some: wieked -studengy 
pretended had been vomited by a Wong 
in the hospital, And again, at Tab. xi, 
where a plate of insects is d ' 
some propriety perhaps, to Mr. Bey; 
White,an eminent natural history bookseller 
of London. ‘Mr. White had, however, for 
a sign of the literary character of his shop, 
a large gilded head of Horace over his doy 
in Fleet-street. Hence the ‘address Was, 
** Mr. B. White, at. Horace’s Head, Fleet. 
street.’’ But Scopoli, probably from his 
ignorance of the English lan had the 
impression that Mr. Horace . Was 4 
partner in the firm, and therefore deter- 
mined to dedicate the plate to the twoin 
dividuals jointly. The artist, indeed, added 
to the blunder, and inscribed upon the 
copper-plate, Auspicits Benjemini White ¢ 
Horatit Head, Bibliopo!l. Londinensium, 
Dimensions of the Terrestrial Ghbe- 
The following dimensions have been dé 
duced by M. Puissart from the measures 
taken in France and Italy. Fiattening # 
the poles z53.5,; axis a =6376920 m 
tres; semi-axis b= 6356076; quarteral 
the meridian = 10000401. 6 Ms 
Remarkable phosphorescent Fluor, ata 
very recent meeting of the Philomathic S 
ciety of Paris, M. Becquerel exhibited s 
singular species of fluor spar, sent by Mile 
man, and found in the granite rocksf S- 
beria. It shines in the dark with 8 very 
remarkable phosphoric light, which incre 
as its temperature is raised. The lightalg: 
ments when it is plunged in water; ™ 
boiling water it is so luminous that thet 
ters of a printed book can be —— 
the transparent vase which penpore rs T8 
boiling ale the light is still greater; m 
boiling mercury itemits such a light that 
may read by it at a distance of five mm 
M. Eyries mentioned, at the same meetiNf 
the fact stated -by Sir John Mander 
that at the entrance of a town i y 
Tartary were two columns surmount 
stone which shine brightly in the “ 
Le Globe. + we official ‘es 
Statistics. According to an 0 
count published by the police, therewetsy ‘¢ 
births, 77 marriages, and 247 
Brussels during the month of Septermber ot 
Su of the Pyrenees.—Some “have 
brated French geographical engineers ot 
lately been employed to obtain the 
measurement: of the eo part 
Upper Pyrenees, at -Argeiez, 
oiutee of yt high mountain forms the 


of the 
Tint 
between France and Spain. — MPa 
the engincer-in-chief, was obliged ™ Fiug 
his instruments’ upon the~ most °7 
summits, which were sometimes 
cult of access, and as t oapnere OF 
to every. yariation “of the atmorh™ » 
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task was one of.no ordinary difficulty.. Qn 
the 28th of August last M. Peytier ascend- 
ed the peak of Baletons, situated at the top 
of the valley of Argelez, at an elevation of 
3,180 fathoms above the level of the sea. 
He was accompanied by M. Hussard, and 
eleven men were employed to carry instru- 
ments, tents, and sufficient provisions to 
last till the Ist of September. On the 
night of the 25th August they encountered 
a tremendous storm, accompanied with 
hail and snow, which increased on the fol- 
lowing day, and continued until the evening 
of the 27th. During. these three days the 
thermometer varied. between 3° and 6° 8” 
below zero. On the 28th and 29th the 
weather was more temperate, and they 
were enabled to take a series of angles on 
the two following days, although surrounded 
by thiek and almost impenetrable clouds. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, M. Pey- 
tier was determined not to quit the peak 
until he had finished his observations, and 
the provisions having all been consumed on 
the 31st, two men were sent into the valley 
to procure mere. 

On the night of the 3lst, however, the 
snow fell in such quantities that every pas- 
sage was blocked up; and it was not till 
the 2d of September, towards mid-day, that 
the cries of the two men were heard, who 
endeavoured in vain to ascend the peak. 
In this state of things, the only alternatives 
left to M. Peytier were to descend, or to 
perish with hunger upon the mountain. 

There was no time for consideration; a 
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rope was attached to @ man, who en. 
deavoured to make a pa through the 
snow with a pick-axe as he descended ; the 
party slowly descended after him, at the 
imminent risk of falling and being dashed 
to pieces at every instant. After six hours 
of danger and fatigue they arrived ata hut, 
but, though almost ready to faint from hun- 
ger, they were not able to procure any food; 
and they did not arrive at Argelez till the 
next day, after having been thirty-six hours 
without any sort of refreshment. . 

As the party were obliged to leave their 
instruments and effects upon the mountain, 
they of course were anxious to bring them 
back again ; and they made a second expe- 
dition on the 9th of September for the pur- 
pose, whieh was completely successful, end 
their object was fully accomplished, thoug! 
they had scarcely descended when a must 
terrific storm overtook them, and latge 
flakes of snow were driven after them as 
far as the village of Arrens. An idea may 
be formed of the danger and privations ex- 
perienced upon the first expedition when it 
is stated, that of the eleven men who first 
ascended, one only could be prevailed upon 
to make a second trial. 

By the courage and resolution of M. 
Peytier, a knowledge of the exact. limits of 
this immense chain of mountains’ has thus 
been obtained, an object which has long 
been desired as one of the utmost impce- 
tance in a scientific point of view, and to 
accomplish which many unsuccessful at- 
tempts bave been made at different periods. 


> oe 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Paris Institute.— Academy of Sciences 
August % = M. Lafitte, presented a me- 
moir on anew method of using the grap- 
pling iron on ship-board—( Referred to a 
commission already sitting on a similar sub- 
ject.) M. Belli, professor of mathematics 
at Pisa, forwarded a paper, entitled “expo- 
sition of certain principles on the general 
solution of equations higher than the first 
degree’ —{ Referred to-MM. Ampére and 
Cauchy.) M. Chevreul was elected into 
the section of chemistry, in the place of M. 
Provost, who was dead. M. Dupuytren 
communieated some observations on the 
treatment of cancer of the lower jaw, by 
amputating the bone. The skin is healed 
in a few days, and about thirty days are 
required for the reunion of the parts of 
the bone. 

August 14. The examination of a work by 
M. Balme, a physician of Lyons, entitled 

bservations and Reflections onthe causes, 
the symptoms, and the treatment of conta- 
gion in different diseases, and particularly 
the plague and yellow fever’ —( Referred to 

M. Dumeril and Boyer.) Some z00- 
logical observations made in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, by the naturalist to. the expedi- 

M.M, New Series,— Vow. 11. No. 12. 


tion under a M. d’ Arville, were consmuni, 
cated; also some others by those in the 
Astrolabe. Dr. Bordot read a note rela- 
tive to a living Chinese, 22 years old, who 
bears on the fore part of his breast en ace- 
phalous foetus ; and drawings of the subject 
were submitted to the Academy. MM. 
Vauquelin, Thenard, and Gay Lussac gave 
a hich favourable report on the memoir 
of M. Balard, which described a new subs- 
tance he had found in sea-water, and to 
which, with the consent of M. Bualard, they 
gave the name of Brome, instead of mu- 
ride, which he had employed, M. Heron 
de Villefosse made a verbal report on the 
work of M. Karsten, “ Researches on the 
carbonaceous substance of the mineral 
kingdom, and particularly on io comme 
sition of the pit-coal in the Russian 
minions.” : 
August 2]. M. Navier read a memoir 
“ on the strength of various substances.” M, 
Ouvrard communicated some observat o.1s 
on a new Comet, in Eridanus, by M. 
Gambart at Marseilles, and Pons et Licca. 
It is very small and without a tail, and the 
light of the moon almost renders it invisible. 
MM. Geoffroy, St Hilaire and Diai.. 
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madé.a report upon the memoir of M. . titled ‘observations 
Surum, relative to acephalous foetuses,, M. , 
Colladon read.a memoir “ on the Deviation 
_ of a Magnetic Needle exposed to the Cur- 
revt froman Electric Machine, and on the 
Electricity of the Clouds ;”” and M. Bec- ona paperof M. 
,quereone, on the Chemical. Decomposi- posed to try the. 
,tions affected by slight electrical forces.” rays of solar light on’ flow 
ail 28. .M. Moreau de Jonnés read .lour, and to employ electrical 
.@ memoir “on, the quantity of corn at pre- for telegraphic correspondence. M, 
Sent stored up in Europe.” Dr. Audouard .froy St. Hilaire, in the naine of a comais 
‘communivated two letters regarding the _ sion, read a memoir on the. singular Qjj 
yellow. fever., M. Desfontuaines, in the nese liuman monster regarding whid D; 
-DBame of a commission, made y fayourable Bordot had made an interesting coma 
_Feport on the memoir of M. Turpin, en- nication to the Academy. 
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- BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


Ped) 2k M.. TALMA. time attended the Royal School of Deck. 
‘Since the departure of this unrivalled mation, under the direction of Moli a 
ornament of the French stage, the news- Dugazon, and speedily obtained permission 
‘papers, English as well as foreign, have to make his debut on the stage, His fint 
teemed with notices and anecdotes of his sppearance. was in the character of Seide, 
life. About two years ago, M. Talma_ in Voltaire’s Tragedy,of Mahomet, on te 
himself transmitted to the writer of this 27th of November 1787. The effort ws 
sketch an authorized memoir, which, with erttinently successful. Henceforth Tam 
‘other interesting materials before us, would devoted himself to the Prey. of pee 
occupy at least, sixteen pages of ourmaga- sought with eagerness the society of me 
Hie. Fut the leading one and dates of of letters, of painters, and of seulpton, 
Talma’s life, we shall rely chiefly on the and determined to form a style of his own 
memoir alluded to, filling up our brief This, notwithstanding the force of ancien 
notice from other authentic sources. prejudice and innumerable other obstacles, 
Francis Joseph Talima was born at Paris, be accomplished. He wrought a complete 
on the 15th of January, 1766. His father, reformation in the style of stage dress, 
a celebrated dentist, having established causing all the characters to be attired’ 
himself in London, left him in, France for the costume of the age and country 
‘the.commencement of his education. At -which the scene of the drama might hap 
the early age of ten years, his school-mas- pen to be laid. 
ter, or one of his assistants, having written © At the commencement of the Frenel 
a tragedy, entitled Tamerlane, young Tal- Revolution, Talma was most Juma 
ma was selected, on its representation, to connected with Mirabeau and other dem 
‘personate one of the chief characters of the gogues of the day; and he was : 
piece. So thoroughly did he enter into the the leaders of a political as well as of 8 
spirit’ of the perfurmance—so completely theatrical faction. From the opposition 
wis he carried away by the illusion of his the French Bishops to the performance 
imagination—that his feelings overpowered the tragedy of Charles IX, in consequetit® 
him, and he was removed from the stage of it& allusions to the massacre of maby 
in a state of agitation not to be described. tholomew, a division arose > 
Talma’s early studies having been com- actors. ‘Those who were attuched to/™ 
pleted, his er took him to London. cien régime, published a memorial against 
There some of his young countrythen, having ‘Talma, who defended himself ina _ 
invited him to join them in the performance reply. Ultimately Talma, “with * 
of light French comedies, the novelty of thé Dugazon, and Madame Vestris, est 
Spectacle attracted a numerous and distin- new theatre in the Rue de eg 
iss hora Mies aa ie appenues fpor the beng ie old Rirsnge tel 
ness the of Wales ties, which su 
tad George IV.) and the Duke of York: Feputation of those by tions it was found- 
lis was at the Hanover Square Rooms, ed, sdon took the first station, and brouglt 
which were then under the superintendence over the other performers. _ sibs 
of Sir John Gallini. Talma’s performance, — Amongst the political friends of Talmr 
by its spirit and originality of manner, at- sides Mirabeau, were Condorcet, ei 
Tan r cat notice ; ‘and, in consequence, Claviere, &c. Talma was an active de: 
‘sts ;' I arcourt and others exerted their violent partizan; consequently, phe 
Satna tn we re father, to allow him ‘to nounced with fury by the opposS ™. 
tity ctf * #2 the English stage. Fa- and, upon more occasions than Ocal 
nuily MA Bret tances, however, fendered this cape from the scaffold was alnsost MUS 
Palas pPraeticable, and young Tulma ‘° When Larive retired from isl 
nee) 69 Srance. There he for some Talma; who until that period Mat” 
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4626.) 
aecustomed to in comedy as well 
as tragedy, entirely abandoned the sock, 
and found himself in unrivalled possession 
of the principal tragic characters. This 
was & epoch in his professional ca- 
reer. About this time, also, Bounaparte 
became a star of the first magnitude in the 
litical horizon. He had seen Ta!ma be- 
- his departure for Egypt ; and after his 
return he became a constant attendant at 
the theatre, held frequent conversations 
with him, treated him with great distinction, 
and formed with him the closest intimacy. 
Ithas been said that the hero took Jessons 
from the actor: the reverse of the position 
is much more probable. When Buona- 
parte was proclaimed Emperor, Talma 
deemed it expedient.to terminate the inti- 
macy which had some time subsisted be- 
tweenthem. That determination, however, 
wis set aside by the Emperor, who gave 
orders for his admission every day at the 
At the morning inter- 
views which ensued, long and curious, 
amusing and interesting, were the conver- 
sations which occurred: they would of 


themselves, if related, form a highly ac- 
ceptable volume. 
also be told of the performances of Talma 


Much of interest might 


at Erfurt, Weimar, &c., in the presence 


of Buonaparte, the Emperor Alexander, 


&e,, in the year 1808; but all this we 
must pass Over. During the first year of 
the re-establishment of the Bourbons, 
Talma was much noticed bythe King; a 


circumstance upon which he was highly 


complimented by Buonaparte on his return 
from Elba. 

Continuing the pursuit of his profession, 
to which he was passionately attached, 
Talma, in the year 1825, published a work 
relating to the art of acting; which, how- 
ever, proved rather a disappointment than 
a gratification, to the literary and theatrical 
world. -He married in 1792, Mlle. Van- 
hove, from whom he was afterwards sepa- 
rated ; and, subsequently to the year 1814, 


‘he was attached to the daughter of Bazire, 


by whom he had the credit of having several 


children, who were consequently with him 


as their reputed father. In his last illness, 
Mde. Talma was desirous of being admit- 


ted to his bedside, but he. refused to see 


her. _ She did not insist, but said: “I am 
sorry not to be permitted to see him once 
more. Tell him, I entreat you, that I 
came to offer him to share my fortune with 
his children.’” The lady, it appears, has 
upwards of 40,000 francs a year, which had 


been left her by Dr. Moreau (De la Sarthe) 


with whom she had lived. It was this for- 
tune, however, which prevented the wish- 
ed-for reconciliation. “ As my wife is now 
Wealthy,” observed Talma, “it would, no 
doubt, be said, that I became reconciled 
te her through motives of interest. . Her 
ortune places an insurmountable barrier 
between us,” 


Talma’s heath bad been some time ina 
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declining state : at length ‘be became seri- 
mm tol ond, tn ie Sorehaon’ ot ie Seb 

er, expired. During the tdst 
days of his illness, the A ‘shop Of ‘Paris 
made several attempts, but ‘without’ sae- 
cess, to have been admitted to his presenée. 
Talmais said to be a Protestant, but his last 


‘words seemed to indicate that he was 'a 


Deist. His intellects were perfect’ to the 
latest moment of his existence, He’ fully 
recognized his friends around his bed ; arid 
on seeing Messrs. Jouy, Arnavit, ‘and 
Dovilliers, he stretched out his” armis, 
wept, and embraced them. He’ saitl to’his 
nephew :*“‘ The physicians “know nothing 
of my disease. Recommend them to o 
my body, that it may be useful to my fellow 
creatures.” At. one time, hé‘ exclaimed, 
ns What do they require of me, to make me 
abjure the art to which I am indebted for all 
my glory—an art that I idolize? To _re- 
nounce the forty brightest years of my 
life; to separate cause of my brethren ; 
and to acknowledge them to. be infamous? 
Never!" Upon another occasion, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Let there be no priests!, all. I 
ask is, not to be buried toosoon.” <A few 
moments before his death, he murmured in 
a faint voice, “ Voltaire! Voltaire! — as 
Voltaire !” 

In conformity with his request, Talma’s 
body was. opened, and the cause of his 
death was ascertained to have been “a 
complete obliteration for nearly two inches 
in length of the large intestine, at about 
six inches from its termination.” A 
to the wish expressed in his last moments, 
his remains were taken without interryp 
tion or ceremony to the place of internat 
at Pére la Chaise. The procession con- 
sisted of a magnificent hearse, . fifteen 
mourning coaches, Talma’s Own carriage, 
and several empty carriages. Numbers of 
literary and theatrical characters followed 
on foot; and, according to some state- 
ments, not fewer than 80,000 persons were 
assembled at the cemetery at the time of 
interment. Funeral orations on the de- 
ceased were delivered at the grave, by his 
colleague, Lafou, and by the two dramatic 
writers, Jouy and Arnault.. A large sub- 


scription has since been raised, for the pur- 


se of erecting a monument to the memory 
bf the ‘deceased ; and it has been resolved 
that his statue shall be placed in the vesti- 


‘pule, or public.room of the Theatre Fran- 


cols. 
-Talma’s chief, characters were Hamlet, 
in Shakspeare’s Tragedy, as” adapted to 
the French stage; Nerp, in Britannicus ; 
Orestes, in Andromache; Brutus, in the 
death of Czesar; Augustus, and Cinna, in 


Cinna; Achilles, and phigeni in Aulis ; 


e High Priest Joad, in Athalie ; Manlius, 
Cdinns, Scylla, Macbeth, Othello, &c, 
To characterize, the acting, of this great 
within our brief ge e of the 
French, ities, erecting, theit Ua per 
the traditions of Le Kain, say that 
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reniléredl tragedy too boargecise, The great 
difference, we appreliend, was, that Le 
Kain had a cadenced utterance ; whereas 
‘Talma’s utterance was simple and true to 
nature. Mathews’ imitation of Talma, in 
Flumlet; is generally allowed to be ve 

fine: For some highly interesting and phi- 
lysophical strictures upon Talma’s acting, 
we refer the reader to Mde. De Stael’s 
‘Germany, vol, 2., chapter 37; to Lady 
‘Morgan's France ; and to M. Jouy’s His- 
‘torical Preamble to his Tragedy of Scylla. 


MICHAEL EELLY. 


That exceedingly amusing book the Re- 
miuiscences of Michael Kelly, having been 
before the public nearly twelve months, ‘it 
cannot be supposed that any of our readers 
are unacquainted with the outline of our 
hero’s life ; a life of which we are here called 
‘upon to announce the close. Brief will be 
our task, 

Michael Kelly, a native of Dublin, was 
the son of an eminent wine-merchant in that 
“city, who was also for several years master 
of the ceremonies at the castle. He was 
born about the year 1762, of Catholic pa- 

-rentage ; he was bred to that faith: at so 
early an age as seven he evinced a strong 
passigy for music ; and as his father was 
enabled to procure the best musters for 
‘him, amongst whom was Michacl Amie, 
the son of Dr. Arne, before he had reach- 
,ed his eleventh year he could perform some 
Of the most difficult sonatas then in fashion 
on the piano-forte, Rauzzini, when en- 
‘guged to sing at the rotundaat Dublin, gave 
him some lessons in singing; and it was 
on the suggestion of that gentleman that 
his father was induced to send him to Na- 
ples, as the preferable place for the cultiva- 
tion of his musical talents ; aecordingly, 
at the age of sixteen, he was sent thither, 
with strong recommendations of several 
‘persons in Ireland, to Sir William Ila- 
milton, then British minister at tlie Nea- 
politan court. Sir William did him the 
honour of introducing him to the King end 
Queen of Naples, and under his fostering 
care he was placed in the conservatorio 
La Madona della Loretto, where he re. 
ceived instruction from the celebrate:| eom- 
poser Fineroli ; afterwards he accomp inied 
Aprilli, the first singing’ master of his day, 
to Palermo. From Aprilli he received the 
most valuable assistance: that gentleman, 
on the.close of his engagement at Palermo, 
sent Kelly to Leghorn, with high recom- 
mendations as his favourite pupil. From 
Leghorn, Kelly went to Fiorence, where 
' he Was engaged as first tenor singer at the 
Leutro Nuovo. He next visited and per- 
<Tyrmed at Venice, and several of the prin- 
cipal theatres in Italy. Subsequently he 
was engaged at the court of Vienna, where 
he was honoured With the countenance 
ta protection of the Emperor Joseph II. 
ME RPA Aso the good fortune té become 
“Shilete fi.ccd of Mozart, and was one 


“Adelgisha, ) 
1807; Time's a Tell-Tale; 1 
‘Hussar, 
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of the original performers 
Figaro, »- - ‘toby duagheadhgeee 

In 1787, Kelly réturned tg Ay 
where, in the month of ‘Aprile mit 
first appearance at Drury-Lane‘T} eatre iy 
the character of Lionei in the Open ¢ 
Lionel and Clarissa. — Indepe 
many provincial engagements, in whi he 
was often accompanied by ‘Mrs, Ctoue, 
he remained at Drury-Lane as fir singer 
until he retired from the stage. He wis 
several years musical director of that the 
atre; he was accustomed to sing at the 

King’s ancient concerts, at Westmiiisti: 
Abbey, and at all the principal theatres ang 
musical festivals in Britain; he was for» 
veral years principal tenor-singer at th 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, wher 
he was stage manager, a situation Which 
we believe he nominally held till the pe. 
riod of his death, and musical director it 
Colman’s Haymarket Theatre, © 

It was on the death of ‘his intimate 
frieud Stephen Storace, in the year 17, 
that Kelly first became a composer, aid 
subsequently to that time he composed ind 
selected the music for nearly sixty dn 
matic pieces, of which we shall subjins 
list. He also composed numbers of Th 
lian and English songs, duetts, tris, &, 
many of which are established favorites i 
the musical world. 

Kelly had the honour, of which he 
always seemed fully and grate ee 
of being warmly patronized by ese 
Matesty. For sany years he had ben 
martyr to the gout ; notwithstanding whid, 
Le retained his cheerfulness and social qut- 
lities till the last. He Cied at Margate 
the Sth of October. The following is the 
list of his compositions, &e., witht 
respective dates : : 

A Friend of Need, 1797; Chimney 
Corner, 1797; Castle Spectre, we) a. 
of the Family, 1797; Blue Beard, 21% 
Captive of Spilsberg, the comic musi¢, 4 
serious being by Dussek, 179 ; 1799; 
and Mirando, 1798 ; Feudal Times, 2 
Pizarro, 1799; Of Age ptr . 
De Montford, 1800; hem : 
Gypsy Prince, 1801;  Adelmort, 16%) 
Algomah, 1802 ; House to be me, 188; 
Uriania, 1802 ; Hero of the N coh 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths, a 5 esl 
derella, 1904; Counterfeits, | hs Abs 
and Dumb, 1804; Hunter of . nai 
1804; Land we liv¢ 1, J and Falls, 
‘Moon, 1805; Youth, Loves Thieres 
1805; Prior Claim, 1805; Fory vai 
1806, We Fly by Night, J® 5 606: 
Oak, 1806; Adrian and Orilla, 
1807; Town 288 Young 

1807; Wood Demon, eh 
Something'to do, 1808; Jew ot Mo aS; 
1808 ;- Africans, 18U8; Venony pula 


Foundling of the Forest, 19095 Japilee. 
‘the Taranto, 1809; 


Britain's 
1809;  Gistavus’Vasa,- 10> call 
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1686.) : 

2; Absent Apothecary, 1813; Polly, 
rat Russian, ies; Nourjahad, 1813; 
Peasant Boy, 1814; Unknown Guest, 
18]5; Bride of Abydos, 1818; Abudah, 
1819; Grand Ballet, 1819, 


THE PRINCESS SHERBATTOFF. © 


Died at St. Petersburgh, of a typhus 
fever, on the 9th of October, Maria Fe- 
dorovna (the lady of Sir Robert Ker 
Porter), born Princess Sherbattoff, of the 
family of the ancient Czars, and of a race 
whose names embellished the literature of 
their country, as well as stand eminent 
amongst its warriors. She was herself an 
accomplished and an excellent lady, and 
long will be remembered “ in the temple” 
of many hearts, for her ever active but un- 
obtrusive acts of beneficence. to which, 
mixed with the endeared duties of a be- 
jloved wife and mother, she dedicuted her 
exemplary and chosen retirement of life. 
Some little time before the late Emperer 
Alexander visited England, she lad given 
her hand to Sir Robert Ker Porter, then 
attached to the British embassy at the court 
of St. Petersburgh. After passing the sub- 
sequent years together in mutual domestic 
happiness, he was nominated by his country 
to a public service in South America ; and 
during the consequent temporary absence 
from his family in Russia, he has been thus 
bereaved; an augmented affliction to an at- 


tached husband, by the very circumstance 


of his absence. But he has an only child 
left to be his consolation; a daughter, on 
whom the Emperor of Russia had pre- 
viously entailed her mother’s rights of rank 
and inheritance, Jeaving unimpaired the 
surviving parent’s claims upon the duty of 
his child. 





SIR HARRY CALVERT, BART. 

General Sir Harry Calvert, Bart., Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and 
Colonel of the 14th regiment of foot, was 
of the family of Calvert, of Oldbury, in 
Hertfordshire. He was educated at Har- 
row school. Early in-tife he went-into the 
army, and served in America under general 
Clinton, Sir W. Howe, and Lord Corn- 
Wallis. With the last of these officers he 
was made prisoner. He served under the 
Duke of York, in France, and was sent 
home by his Royal Highness with the 
despatches announcing the surrender of 
Valenciennes. _ On that occasion, his late 
Majesty was pleased to promote him to the 
rank of Major. ' 

Soon after his return to England, his 
talents and assiduity obtained for him the 
appointment of Deputy Adjutant General, 


under the late General Sir W. Faweett; - 


and on that officer’s retirement, he was no- 
minated Adjutant General; a post which 
he held until his present Majesty, not long 


since, was pleased to appoint him Lieute- 
nant Gevernorot Chelsea Hospital. 
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Tn the year 1809, he served in Spain. —~ 
On the 3d of October, 1818, his late. Ma- 
jesty was pleased to confer on him the dig- 
nity of Baronet. 

Sir Harry Calvert contributed materially 
to the establishment of the Military Asy- 
Jum at Chelsea, appropriated for soldiers’ 
orphans ; and also to that of the Milita 
college, founded on the model of the mili- 
tary schools of France. The converting 
of Whitehall chapel intoa place of worship 
for the military, is said te have been his 
suggestion: 

At the time.of his death, which took 
place on the 3d of September, at Drayton, 
in Buckinghamshire, Sir Harry Calvert 
was a Lieutenant General in the army, and 
Colonel of the 14th or Buckingham regi- 
ment. ’ 


-_e_oo 


KARAMSIN, THE RUSSIAN HISTORIAN AND 
POET. 

Nicholas Von Karamsin was born on the 
13th of December (O. S,) 1765, in the 
government of Vimbersk. He was edu 
cated at Muscow, under the eye of John 
Schaden, a celebrated professor of phi- 
losophy in the university. For a time 
Karamsin was a student in the university 
of Moscow. Having served for some yeats 
in the Imperial Guard du Corps, he, in the 
course of 1789, 1790, and 1791, travelled 
nearly all over Europe. The result he gave 
to the world in four volumes, under the 
title of ‘* Letters of a Russian Traveller.”’ 
From 1792 till 1803, he resided in Moscow, 
engaged in literary and scientific pursuits, 
In the latter year, the Emperor Alexander 
gave him the appointment of historio- 
grapher of the Russian empire. In 1816 
he left Moscow to reside at St. Peters- 
burgh; in that year he also had the satis- 
faction of presenting to the emperor the 
eight first volumes of his ‘‘ History of the 
Russian Empire,” a performance for whieh 
he was honoured with the rank of Honorary 
Counsellor of State, and with the Order of 
St. Anne of the First Class. In 1821 the 
ninth volume of his history appeared, and 
in 1823 the tenth and eleventh. In 1824 
the rank of Actual Counsellor of State was 
conferred upon him. The two last years of 
his life were oceupied by the composition of 
the twelfth volume of his history, which he 
did not entirely complete. That volume 
was to bring down the narrative to the 
reign of Czar Michael Feodorwitsch, the 

dfather of Peter the Great, and the 
founder of the now reigning family of 
Romanoff. 

Karamsin’s health had been extremely 
délicate for some years. The death of the 
Emperor Alexander gave an irteparable 
shock to his constitution; he fell into a 
rapid consumption, and, on the 3d of June, 
he died at his apartments in the Tauric 
Palace, of an_iricurable ‘abscess ijn the 


“Jungs. During bis illness he was not only 
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surrounded ‘by. affectionate relations and 


_ friends, but: henoured. by the generous 


sympathy of the Emperor Nicholas. ‘The 
Helena frigate, fitted out at the emperor's 
expense, lay ready in Fironstadt to convey 
-him and his family to the mild climate of 
Italy; and only.two days before his death, 
-he spoke with pleasure of. his intended 
voyage. His remains were interred with 
great ceremony in the new church-yard of 
the. convent of St. Alexander Newsky, on 


.the.Gth of Juene: his funeral was attended - 


by a great concourse of the inhabitants of 
-the, city, among whom were many dis- 
tinguished. oificers of state, men of learn- 
ing,. Ke. , 
- ..Karamsin possessed no personal fortune ; 
_ but his.Jatter years were rendered comfort- 
able ;and happy bywan annuity of 50,000 
rubles settled upon him by the emperor for 
his: own life, and for the lives of all the 
members of his family. ! 
For several years Karamsin was the 
-editer of the European Mercury, and some 
. other. esteemed Russian journals. Of his 
numerous literary labours, the-greater part 
,of which. have passed through various 
editions, the following. deserve particular 
-notice:~1. “ Aglaja”’ andthe ‘' Aonides,’’ 
two separate works, in five volumes; a 


.- collection of pleasing poems, the productions 


ef: lis youth ;—2. “ Letters of a Russian 
Traveller,”” in: four volumes ;—3. ‘‘ The 
Fantheon of Foreign Literature,” in three 
velumes, to which was added, “ The Pan- 
‘theon of National Literature ;”—4. ‘* My 
‘Frifles,”. in. several volumes, containing 
original tales and remarkable occurrences in 
the Russian history, most of which have 
never yet been translated ;—5. “ Marsa 
’ Possadniza,, or the. Snbjection of Novogo- 
rod,”’ an historical novel, in one volume; 
—6. ‘© A Selection of Lyric Poems ;’’—7. 
“’ Historical Fragments;"— 8. ‘* Mis- 
-cellanies, among which is a Historical 
Panegyric on Catharine II.” 

Mr. Bowring, in the “ Russian Antho- 
logy,” which he published in the year 1822, 
reuflered us acquainted with scme of his 
poems, indicating great genius and power, 
and of @ very striking and impressive cha- 


GTR CHARLES OAKLEY, BART, pot | 
ay aap Oakley, was a descenien. 
the leys, a respectable family 
edat Oakley, in the county of ig sea, 
father, the Rev. W. Oakley, was 
Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, and 
Foston,. in Staffordshire... Hig 
was Christiana, daughter of 
Strachan, kut. er lt ee 

Charles, the second. son of. his: paren. 
was born on the. ]6th of 
and he married on the- }9th 
1777, Helena, daughter of . 
ton, of. Killeric, in’ Fifeshire, 

- whom he had a numerous 
_ was in the civil service of the East Inds 
Company; and, -after filling in suceession, 
several important offices, he was appointed 
governor of Madras in 1790. Oncthe Sh 
of June, in that year, he. was created 
Baronet. He resigned his .governorship 
in 1794, and has, we believe, ever sine 
that time, lived in retirement. He diedat 
._ the palace, Lichfield, on the 7th of-Sep 
tember. 
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VICE ADMIRAL. WOOLLEY. 

Thomas Woolley, Esq., Vice-Admint 
of the White Squadron of his Mayestys 
fleet, was born in 1758. He went early 
into the navy, and after the ustal 1 
tine of service he obtained post rath 
and was actively employed daring the 
French war, in the com of the 
Arethusa. In the subsequént war wilh 
France, correctly designated as the ward 
the revolution, he served ‘as flag captam (0 
the late Admiral Sir pee oe = 
ing part of the period of that o 
mal at Plymouth. On the Istof Augus' 
1811, he was promoted to the 
Rear Admiral; and on the let oh Be 
gust, 1819, to that of Vice Admiral, butt 
never hoisted his flag. He “ 
Francklyn, of Bath, by whom he has 
two sons and two daughters. . He 
Brussels. 








POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


‘Fur enrly part of the last month was 
particularly barren of navel interest, unless 
indeed we except the perpetually recurring 
pa ass ta of both commereial and 

ricuitural distress. ‘Towards the close 
however, the opening of Parliament ocea- 
Stoned a stirring spirit-of speculation among 
the two great rival interests of the king- 
dom, -as'té which would predommate. As 
yet.appearances are in favour of the com- 
mercial interest, which has found staunch 
and unexpected friends in either Tlouse to 
back its pretensions, With the wnited claims 
Of talehtvand power. The great question 


distress of the gountry would be: 
sient; with 


6 


of the Corn-Laws, however, has not ® 

et been discussed ; once or twices indeste 
it has been glanced ,it (by Mr..B gg A 
and his adherents, but .without ¢ truggle 
that the result of the mighty King’ 
remains: yet to be known. . The 
Speech at the opening of the a 
marked with no peculiar charackel ie) 


of a pacific nature (as far as wrpreased? 
alent 


upon Continental polities), and 
hope—nothing more—that_ the pre yi 


ent; with respect, howevet, © any 
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domestic or foreign Viplomacy, ft eaid not 
a word, further than exhorting the people 
to subordination. Mr. Liddel seconded it 
in the Jower House, and distinguished him- 
self as a very promising young orator. Mr. 
Brougham commented on it—or rather on 
its omissions—with unqualified severity, 
and was replied to by Mr. Canning in a 
speech of great caustic severity. On Fri- 
day 24th, Mr. Huskisson touched upon 
the subject of the Corn-Laws, in an an- 
nouncement of his reasons for opening the 
ports during the recess, unsanctioned by 
parliamentary authority. His arguments 
brought forward on the occasion were ull 
distinguished by bis usual acuteness ; but still 
we think that he was too apologetic in his 
speech; the subject demanded praise, not 
apology: for, if any thing was calculated 
to redeem the country, it was this very 
measure. We were glad to see that Mr. 
Huskisson's explanation (for it seems that 
to do any thing in the way of establishing 
or altering trade regulations during the re- 
cess is unparliamentary) met with unqua- 
lified approval. - Thus much for home 
politics ; the foreign are equally pacific. 
Ireland indeed is still suffering under the 
united scourge of fever and famine ; but 
still not to so severe an extent as it has 
done for some months. Mr. Dawson, 
M.P. for Louth, asserted in the House of 
Commons, that in point of commercial 
enterprize, Ireland was better off .thun 
England ; and that its principal annoyance 
was. the eternal subject of Catholicism. 
On the Continent, France is characterized 
by its mild and peaceable demeanour. Mr. 


Last of Patents. 
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Canning; who went to’ Paris carly in the 
month, was received there with open arms ; 
more especially when (we know tot with 
what. truth) it was currently reported, 
that he had come for the express purpose of 
preserving general tranquillity. At Con- 
stantinople the Sultan, a man uf undaunted 
energy, .still perseveres in his favourite 
daily amusement of decapitation; heads 
ure flying about the streets like foot-balls, 
by hundreds ; and a word—or eyen'a look 
—that ingenuity can torture into treason- 
uble, is recorded by an instant bath in the 
Bosphorus. This state of ‘things’ must, 
we should concur, have bat one .termina- 
tion, and that: is a general insurreetion of 
all the united provinces of European and 
Asiatic Turkey. Russia still perseveres in 
in her old system of duplicity, more espe- 
cially with regard to Persia; whom she first 
provoked te be the uggressor, and: then 
attacked with a chosen corps, under a bar. 
barian General, Yermaloff; under the stale 
and shallow pretence of merely acting ou 
the defensive. It is evident that the nerves 
of the Court of St. Petersturgh are unuse-. 
ally sensitive on the subject of the Persian 
invasion, for it bas put forth no less than 
three distinct manifestos, each more or less 
extenuating their cenduct to Europe; 
under an irresistible conviction that sueh 
conduct demands adequate apologies. The 
Persians have hitherto been defeated ; in- 
deed the power of Russia is so overwhelm- 
ing, that it could easily annihilate Abbas 
Mirza and his ill-tatgd regiments. We have 
nothing of public interest to relate in’ our 
digest of this month. 
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PATENTS ‘FOR MECHANICAL 


New Patents sealed, 1826. 


To Benjamin Newmarch, Esq., Chel- 
tenham, for improvements on’ fire-arms— 
Sealed 7th November ; 6 months. 

To Edward Thomason, Birmingham, 
goldsmith and silversmith, for improvements 
in the construction of medals, tokens, and 
coins—9th November ; 2months: 

To Henry Charles Lacy, Manchester, 
coach-master, for new apparatus on which 
to suspend carriage-bodies—18th Novem- 
ber ; 6 months. 
_To Bennett Woodcroft, Manchester, 
silk-manufacturer, for improvements in 
wheels and paddles for propelling boats and 
vessels—-18th November ; 6 months. ; 


List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in December 1812, expire in the present 
month of December 1826. 

4. . Charles Price, London, for an tm- 
proved. parasol and. umbrella, denominated 

The mproved Solumbra.”’ 

—~- Samuel Smith, Coveutry, for an im- 


Proved escapement for watches, so that they. 


AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


beat dead seconds for principle and parts of 
seconds by means of clock puilets attached to 
a lever operating on a vertical wheel. 

10. Robert Were Fox and Joel Lean, 
junior, Falmouth, for improvements on steam 
engines, | : 

14. John Spencer, Port Ballantrus, Ire- 
land, for an addition and improvement im 
selling up salt pans. ' 

16. Joseph Hamilton, Dublin, new me- 
thod of applying well-known principles tn the 
formativu of earthen wares. 

19. Johu Henbury, London, for an ua- 
proved method of weaving Scotch or Kidder- 

inster carpets. 

«s ee an Rogers, Dublin, method of 
agplying de pee — to the crane, 
driver other machines. 

—. John Fisher, Oundle, for his invented 
article for preventing chimmes 
named “*a Smoke Conductor, 

—, George Helfer, Lambeth, for an im- 
proved construction of four-wheeled carriages. 

—. Juhn Morgan, Dublin, new power fa 
propelling through the water and .pumpiny 
boats and other vessels. 

—,- Jacob Samuel Eschansier and Henry 
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surrounded ‘by. affectionate relations and 
_ friends, but henoured. by the generous 
sympathy of the Emperor Nicholas. ‘The 
Helena frigate, fitted out at the emperor's 
-expense,: lay ready in Fironstadt to convey 
-him and his family to the mild climate of 
Italy; and only.two days before his death, 
.be- spoke -with pleasure of. his intended 
voyage. His remains were interred with 
great ceremony in the new church-yard of 
the. convent of St. Alexander Newsky, on 
.the.Gth of Juve: his funeral was attended 
by a great concourse of the inhabitants of 
-the, city, among. whom were many dis- 
tinguished. officers of state, men of learn- 
ing,. &e. 
__..Karamsin possessed no personal fortune ; 
but his.Jatter years were rendered comfort- 
able ;and happy bywan annuity of 50,000 
rubles settled upon him by the emperor for 
his own life, and for the lives of all the 
members of his family. : 
For several years Karamsin was the 
editor of the European Mercury, and some 
other. esteemed Russian journals. Of his 
numerous literary labours, the greater part 
,of which. have. passed through various 
editions, the following. deserve particular 
notice: ~1.. “ Aglaja”’ andthe ‘ Aonides,’’ 
two separate works, in five volumes; a 
.- collection of pleasing poems, the productions 
of liis youth ;—2. “ Letters of a Russian 
Traveller,” in: four volumes ;—3. ‘“‘ The 
Fantheon of Foreign Literature,”’ in three 


tecter. He ts regarded as the maw, 
poet that Russia ever Prod hy 
“GIR CHARLES OAKLEY, 

Sir Charles Oakley, was a descent... 
the Oakleys, srespeatable family long 
edat Oakley, in the county of Salop, 
rpg — Rev. W. 

y Cross, Shrewsbury, 
Foston,. in Staffordshire, .», His. 
was Christiana, Sir 
Strachan, kut. ’ ‘ 

Charles, the second. son_of his. 
was born on the. 16th of February, | 
and he married on the- }9th of . 
1777, Helena, daughter of Rob 
ton, of. Killeric, in’ Fifeshire, 

- whom he had a numerous 

_ was in the civil service of the East Indy 
Company; and, -after filling in suceession, 
several important offices, he was appointed 
governor of Madras in 1790, Onthe Sh 
of June, in that year, he was created 
Baronet. He resigned his .governonbip 
in 1794, and has, we believe, ever sine 
that time, lived in retirement. He diedat 
the palace, Lichfield, on the 7th of-Sep 
tember. 
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VICE ADMIRAL WOOLLEY. 
Thomas Woolley, Esq, Vice-Adminl 
of the White Squadron of his Mayestys 
fleet, was born in 1758. He went early 


a : 


into the navy, and after the usdal 1m 
tine of service he obtained post rath, 
and was actively employed during the 
French war, in the command of the 
Arethusa. In the subsequént war with 
France, correctly designated as the war of 
the revolution, he served ‘as flag eaptam to 
the late Admiral Sir beth ber wl 
ing part of the period of that.o 

ania at Plymouth. On the Istof August 
1811, he was promoted to the rank 
Rear Admiral; and on the lat 04.8 
gust, 1819, to that of Vice Admiral, " 
never hoisted his flag. He ™ it 
Francklyn,. of Bath, by whom he has 
two sons and. two daughters. . He 
Brussels. | 


velumes, to which was added, ** The Pan- 

‘theon of National Literature ;”—4. ‘* My 
‘Frifles,”’. in. several volumes, containing 
original tales and remarkable occurrences in 
the Russian history, most of which have 
never yet been translated ;—5. “ Marsa 
' Possadniza,; or the. Subjection of Novogo- 
rod,” an historical novel, in one volume; 
—6. ‘* A Selection of Lyric Poems ;’’—7. 
“ Historical Fragments;"— 8. ‘ Mis- 
-cellanies, among which is a Historical 
Panegyrie on Catharine II.” 

. “Mr. Bowring, in the “* Russian Antho- 
logy,” which he published in the year 1822, 
revilered us acquainted with some of his 
poems, indicating great genius and power, 
and of a very striking and impressive cha- 
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ca yt POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 2 

‘Tur enrly part of the last month was’ of the Corn-Laws, however; has ie 
particularly barren of navel interest, unless yet been discussed ;_ once or {Wis ” "| 
indeed we except the perpetually recurring it has been glanced ,it by Mr. a . 60 
and deepeningcalls of both commercial and and _ his adherents, but without mya le 
agricultural distress. Towards the close, that the result of the mighty eat! 

owever, the opening of Parliament ocea- _remaias:yet to be known. Tm n was 
-Stoned'estirring spirit-of speculation among Speech at the opening of the session was 
the two great rival interests of the king- marked with no peculiar ehe &S 
dom, -as:té which would predominate. As of a pacific nature (as far 4 iecedd & 
yet-appearances are in favour of the com- upon Continental polities), and CT valent 
mercial interest, which has found staunch hope—nothing more—that_ the eer. 
= Mnexpected friends in either House to’ distress of the gountry would bates 
2 pe “S.pretensions, with the wnited claims “sient; with respect, however, ah 
Of talehtvand power. The great question ‘cided’ o}-iniog on the ‘sutyect ce” 
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domestic of foreign Uiplomacy, ft said not 
a word, further than exhorting the people 
to subordination. Mr. Liddel seconded it 
in the lower House, and distinguished him- 
self as a very promising young orator. Mr. 
Brougham commented on it—or rather on 
its omissions—with unqualified severity, 
and was replied to by Mr. Canning in a 
speech of great caustic severity. On Fri- 
day 24th, Mr. Huskisson touched upon 
the subject of the Corn-Laws, in an an- 
nouncement of his reasons for opening the 
ports during the recess, unsanctioned by 
parliamentary authority. His arguments 
brought forward on the occasion were ull 
distinguished by bis usual acuteness ; but still 
we think that he was too apologetic in his 
speech; the subject demanded praise, not 
apology: for, if any thing was calculated 
to redeem the country, it was this very 
measure. We were glad to see that Mr. 
Huskisson's explanation (for it seems that 
to do any thing in the way of establishing 
or altering trade regulations during the re- 
cess is unparliamentary) met with unqua- 
lified approval. - Thus much for home 
politics; the foreign are equally pacific. 
Ireland indeed is still suffering under the 
united scourge of fever and famine ; but 
still not to so severe an extent as it has 
done for some months. Mr. Dawson, 
M.P. for Louth, asserted in the House of 
Commons, that in point of conmimercial 
enterprize, Ireland was better off than 
England ; and that its principal annoyance 
was. the eternal subject of Catholicism. 
On the Continent, France is characterized 
by its mild and peaceable demeanour. Mr. 


East of Patents. * 67t 


Canning, who went to’ Paris earlyin the 
month, was received there with open arms ; 
more especially when (we know tot with 
what. truth) it was currently reported, 
that he had come for the express purpose of 
preserving general tranquillity. At Con- 
stantinople the Sultan, a man of undaunted 
energy, still perseveres in his fuyeurite 
daily amusement of decapitation ; heads 
ure flying about the streets like foot-balls, 
by hundreds; and a word—or eyen a look 
—that ingenuity can torture into treason- 
able, is recorded by an instant bath in the 
Bosphorus. This state of things’ must, 
we should concur, have bat one .termina- 
tion, and that is a general insurreetion of 
all the united provinces of European and 
Asiatic Turkey. Russia still perseveres in 
in her old system of duplicity, more espe- 
cially with regard to Persia; whom she first 
provoked te be the uggressor, and: then 
attacked with a chosen corps, under a’ bar. 
barian General, Yermaloff ; under the stale 
and shallow pretence of merely acting ou 
the defensive. It is evident that the nerves 
of the Court of St. Petersburgh are unuse- 
ally sensitive on the subject of the Persian 
invasion, for it has put forth no less than 
three distinct manifestos, each more or less 
extenuating their conduct to Kurope; 
under an irresistible conviction that sueh 
conduct demands adequate apologies. The 
Persians have hitherto been defeated ; in- 
deed the power of Russia is so overwhelm 
ing, that it could easily annihilate Abbas 
Mirza and bis ill-fated regiments. We have 
nothing of public interest to relate in’ our 
digest of this month. 
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PATENTS 'FOR MECHANICAL 


New Patents sealed, 1826. 


To Benjamin Newmarch, Esq., Chel- 
tenham, for improvements on fire-arms— 
Sealed 7th November ; 6 months. 

To Edward Thomason, Birmingham, 
goldsmith and silversmith, for improvements 
in the construction of medals, tukens, and 
coins—9th November ;~2 months. 

To Henry Charles Lacy, Manchester, 
coach-master, for new apparatus on which 
to suspend carriage-bodies—18th Novem- 
ber; 6 months. 
_To Bennett Woodcroft, Manchester, 
silk-manufacturer, for improvements in 
wheels atid paddies for propelling boats and 
vessels—-18th November ; 6 months. . 


List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in December 1812, expire in the present 
month of December 1826. 


4. Charles Price, London, for an im- 
proved. parasol and. umbrella, denominated 

The mproved Solumbra.”’ 

——- Samuel Smith, Coveutry, for an im- 
Proved escapement for watches, so that they 


AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


beat dead seconds for principle and parts of 
seconds by means of clock pullets attached to 
a lever operating on a vertical wheel. 

10. Robert Were Fox and Joel Lean, 
junior, Falmouth, for improvements on steam 
engines, : 

14. John Spencer, Port Ballantrus, lre- 
land, for an addition and improvement im 
selling up salt pans. 

16. Jooeph Hasailion, Dublin, new me- 
thod of applying well-known principles tn the 
formativu of earthen wares. 

19. Johu Henbury, London, for an u- 
proved method of weaving Scotch or Kidder- 

inster carpets. : 
is peg Rogers, Dublin, method of 
agplying manual powers to the crane, 
driver, and other machines. ots 

—. Juhn Fisher, Oundle, for his invented 
article for preventing chimntes smoking, 
named **a Smoke Conductor. 

—, George Lleffer, Lambeth, for an un- 
proved construction of, our-wheeled cornages. 

—. John Morgan, Dublin, new power far 
propelling through the water and pumpin 


boats and other vessels. 
“ tes Samuel Eschansier and Henry 
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Constantine Jennings, London, a new mode 
of manufacturing and applying certain ar- 
ticles for the preventiun of drowning. 

—. John Lewis, Llanelly, for zmprove- 
wents in the art of smelting copper ore, 

21. John Barlow, Portsmouth, for. an 
instrument to prevent hemorrhage of the sub- 


List of New Works. 


(De 
olavian artery, when mecessary 4 cmmia 
Maem Dom the shoulder joi me pa 
80. William Chapman, Durhamjand 

== Wattson Channon No es 
or their method of facilitating the means 

reducing the expense 0 carriages = 
ways and other roads. . 7 ape 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


A work by the author of Consistency, Persever- 
ance, &c. is in the press, entitled The System, 2 
Fale of the West-Indies. 

Mr. Farraday has nearly ready an octavo volume, 
to be entitled Chemical joveon tamer containing 
instructions to students in chemistry, relative to the 
methods: of performing experiments, either of de- 
monstration or research, with accuracy and success. 
It will be illustrated with numerous engravings of 
a tus, in wood. . 

he Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of St. 
George’s, Camberwell, is preparing for publication 
a volume of Practical Sermons on the Life and Cha- 
racter of David, King of Israel. 

The Chronicles ef London Bridge, which have been 
so long in preparation, are now announced to be 
published in the course of next month. This work 

to ay tinny a comes history of that ancient 
Edifice, its earliest mentien in the English 
Annals, down to the commencement of the new 
Structure, in 1825. Its illustrations will consist ef 
fifty-five highly-finished engravings on wood. 

ly in December, will be published in 4to., 
Ezekiel’s Temple; being an attempt to delineate 
the Structure of the Holy Edifice, its Courts, 
Chambers, Gates, &c. &c., as described in the last 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Ezekiel. Illustrated 
with Plates. By Joseph Isreels. 

Mr. Colnaghi of Cockspur-street will publish in a 
few days. a very highly finished Bngraving, by 
Cochran, from a beautiful miniature by G. Hayter, 
M.A.S.L., of the Hon. Mrs. Pakenham, which 
will form the Twenty-fifth of a Series of Portraits 
ef the Female Nobility. 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds Clarke announces as nearly 
ready, Vestigia; or Observations on the more inter- 
esting and debatable Points in the History and An- 
tiquities of England, illustrative of Events, Insti- 
tutions, Manners, and Literature, from the eatliest 
Ages to the Accession of the House of Tudor. 

A Second Edition of Mr. Johnson’s Sketches of 
Indian Field a tog is preparing for the press, with 
very considerable additions, containing a Descrip- 
tion of Hunting the Wild Boar, as followed by 
Europeans and Native Indians. 

The Second Part of Capt. Batty’s. Hanoverian and 
Saxon Scenery will appear in January next, and 
subsequent Parts are to be published every two 
months tilt completed. 

Isaac Taylor, jun., author of Elements «of 
Thought, or First Lessons in the Knowledge of the 
Mind, is poeuarin a Guide to the Study of Mistory. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Editor of Selections from 
the Works of Leighton and Owen, has in the press 
oTen from the Works of Bishop Hopkins, 

The Child’s Scripture Examiner and Assistant, 
Part IV., or Questions on the Gospel according to 
the Acts, with practical and explanatory Observa- 
tions, suited to the capacities of Children, by J. G. 
Fuller, is. nearly ready. 
ee Hemzale Missionary Advocate, a Poem, is in 
wi | First Part of a Series of One Hundred and 

en gt al > Live, | from Drawings by Baron 
% n pa , or tug ’ on the 
Coast of Africa, from Tangiers to Tetuan,, will 
appear in December, and be continued wepulasty 
ton? two months. Besides a letter-press descrip- 

to accompany each Plate, the Tour, -in the 
erder of the Author’s Journ at the 
ranees, will be inserted in 
apt. $ wor 
Saxony, ant on the Rhine. 
The English Translati 


Fimhoudh Mission te © 


commencin 


of the second volume 
mibisthewe. 


+ Ackermann’s Forget-me- 


and illu 
ine Se 1s an 


Mr. J. R. Jackson, author of Affection’s 
Fall of the Crescent, &c. has a Poem Vicia 
il Se Py, tn ti alah 

r. Jo arey, the ineer, 
torical, Practical, and Descriptive Treat on 
Steam Engine, to be illustrated by numeroy q. 
graved Engines made by the late Mr. Lawry, 

The Living and the Dead. 

oe ‘Fhomas Dibdin announces his Antobio. 
graphy. ; . 

A Series of Fables by Mr. Northcote, ithistrate 
by ns -cuts from his own drawings, is in ym 

ration. 

i cedte and its Vicinity, in a Series of Plis 
from original Drawings, to- be published in weekly 
parts, imperial 8vo. ’ 

A Member of the Royal Society of Musicians hu 
nearly ready Le Petit Tyro, or Juvenile Guidelo 
a Piano- ~ eens first of 

Cc, a on an entire new 
Theory with Practice. 

It is said, that another Novel by the Author od 
Waverley is nearly ready, to be entitled Chronicles 
of the Canongate. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch, a novel, by the authe 
of A Ney nee = a megene Nee ro 4 

e Scot’s Worthies, -wri a 
the Kirk of Scotland, with Notes by the authord 
the Protestant, is almost ready, in 8vo. 
is a. of Swan’s Views of Glasgow is amongst te 
cottish announcements. 
Mr. D’fsraeli will shortly publish the Private Lift 


of Charles I. 
Mr. Jennings is about to sesame the min 
y . 
of Views of Flano~-erian and Saxon andl 


The auther of Vivian Grey has 

preparation. h 
e Rev. F. A. Cox, LL. D. will publish 

January, an Inquiry into the Ex of intro- 

ducing a Theologica Faculty ixpetthe Sytem 
niversity of London. 

A volume ccataining One Hundred Fables, ori 
nal and selected, embellished Oa seed pth 
wood engravings, is in p he yet 
invented by the veteran artist Northcote, of 
upon the wood by Mr. Harvey. The fe 
tail-pieces and ornamental letters ick 
Harvey. The engravings of the F 
Jaekson, and other artists. 


—————— 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY: 


the 
Recollections of the Life of John O'Keefe, ts 
veteran Cane Draeaaeist, written by himself. 3 -" 
8vo. wit rtrait.. 

Mr. c k’s Literary and Miscellaneous 


Vol. II. 10s. 6d. bas. 
moirs. vy. 5 by Morri Bvor 7s bis 


FINE ARTS. 


ro 
A Portrait of the Right Hon. Real 
re by ‘Thomeen fm Pens of Pag 
the twenty- ‘ 

the Female Nobility. 4to. Columbier India par 
proofs. 5s. Plain do. 4s. mene 

Vear’s vrevent, for 1007 ; comes | 

en ;. case. | 

orrhe mulet ; or Christian and Literary by 
Say for 1827; with Twelve Engraving> | 
t Artists. 12s. og Poet! 
The Literary Souvenir; oF Cabinet, O° sn selvt 
and Romance, for 1927; embellished with , 


Pyrat oft 


>for 3097 + conti 
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HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British 
Army at Washi and New Orleans, in the Years 
rl4 and 1815. By the author of the Subaltern. 


#vo. 12s. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


A Treatise on Desk Di attendant u 
Persons engaged in Studious or Sedentary Employ- 
ments. By W. M. Wallace, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Martinet’s Manual of Patho - 18mo. 6s. bds. 

Stanley's Practical snatoet: 2mo. 9s. bds. 

Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind. 2 vols. 8vo. 40s. bds. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Dr. Kitchiner’s Housekeeper’s Ledger, for 1827. 
A Plan for keeping accurate Accounts of the Ex- 
penditure of House-keeping, with ruled pages. 
8vo. 3s. half-bound. 

Some Illustrations of Mr. M‘Culloch’s Principles 
of Political Economy. By Mordecai Mullion, Pri- 
vate Secretary to emg aod North. 2s. 

A Letter from George Coombe to Francis Jeffery, 
Fsq., in answer to his;Strictures on Phrenol 
the 88th No. of the Edinburgh Review. Is. 

Domestic Economy and Cookery, for Rich and 
Poor. By a eg Ry 9s. 

Every Man's k for 1827, an indispensable Ap- 
pendage to the Almanacks;. containing interesting 
eee eh People of all Sects and Degrees in Life. 

vo. Is. 6 

Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus ; 
with an Attempt to restore the Treatise on Subli- 
mity to its original State. By the Rev. J. W. Knox. 
8vo. 9s. bds. 

The Cheltenham Mail-Bag; or, Letters from 
Gloucestershire. Second Series. Edited by Peter 
Quince the Younger. 

The Revolt of the Bees. 8vo. 12s. 6d. bds. 

A Series of Facts, Observations, and Experi- 
ments, on the different Modes of raising Young 
Plantations of Oaks; with Remarks upon the Fenc- 
ing, deg and Training Young Trees in general. 
By Wm. Billington. gvo. 18s. bds. 

one’s Facetize and Miscellanies. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education, the Results of 
Experience. Ry a Mother. Post 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus. Part Il. 6vo. 
ls. 6d. bds. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, with cuts. Post 8vo. 
is. Gd. bds. 

PR ‘a Philosophical Dictionary. Vol. III. 18mo. 


base ailie’s Outlines of Mineralogy. Post 8vo. 88. 6d 


Daubeney’s Description of Volcanoes. 8vo. 16s. bds. 
The Parliamentary History and Review, for 1826. 
Part I. Royal 8vo. 25 a 
Kennedy’s Law of Juries. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
ona ey Arrangement of Irving and Frere. 
&. 
Prophetic Almanack for 1827. 2s. sewed. 
Manuscript Gleanings. 8vo. 10s. hif. bd. 
pilustrations of Conchology; by E. A. Crouch. 
al 4to. £3. 3s. coloured ; £1. 11s. 6d. plain. 
> Rie eanalens 3 by z. ©- Loudon. B 
phy sport ence in Earnest. By 
Peter Whiffle, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Reply to the Report on the Cape of 
8vo. 7s. bds. 
for the Corn-Laws. 8vo. 6s. bds. 


Monthly Medical Report. 673 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 


German Stories; selected from the Works of 
others. By R. P. Gillies, 3 vols. 

A Second Series of Tales of O‘Hara 
taining the Nowlans, and 
3 — Post me 

e Last of the Lairds; or, the Life and 
of Malachi Mailings, . By the author of An- 
mn Pi be Oe Se Pics 
or e au B 

House. 3 vols. Post 8y0. 31s. 6d. 

The Marriage of the Favourite. By the author of 
the Heiress. 3 vols. 12mo. 19s. 

Liesli, translated from the German of S. Clauren. 
By J. D. Haas. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

he Young Rifleman’s Comrade; a Narrative of 

his M Adventures, Imprisonment, and Ship- 
wreck. Edited by Goéthe. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

— rs 4" uthven os any gr , 
author o oundling onshire, &c. 
4 vols. 12mo. £1. 2s. 

The Story of the Wanderer. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Stories from Scripture History, with Plates. 
12mo. 6s. half-bound. 

Idle Hours Employed, or the New Publication; 
with numerous Plates. 12mo. 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Gipsey, a Romantic Tale. 12mo. a. bds. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Select Specimens of lish Poetry. By G. Wal- 
ker. 12mo. 9s. bds. Eng 7 

Popular Fairy Tales, in Verse. 12mo. 5s. 

Foscari. A Tragedy. By Miss Mitford. 8vo. 4s. 

Sketches from Life. Written in Verse. By the 
Rev. J.C. Boone, B. A., author of the of 
Churches and Sects. 12mo. 6s. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspondence, and 
other Prose Pieces of Anna Letitia Barbauld ; with 
a Memoir. By Lucia Aiken. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Field Flowers; a Collection of Poems. By H, 
Brandreth, jun. Esq. 7s. 

The Scape Goat, a Farce. By J. Poole, Esq., au- 
thor of Paul Pry, &c 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Heart, with Odes, and other Poems. By 
Percy Rolie. Ficp. fvo. 4s. bas. 

Humbug, a Poem. Ficp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND MORALS- 


Mitford’s Sacred Specimens. 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
Brown’s Sermons. Vol. Il. 8vo. &s. 
The Protestant’s Protest against the Catholic 


Claims. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
Carpenter’s Introduction to the Scriptures. 8vo. 


lés. bds. 
Scott’s Key to the Hebrew Pentateuch. 8vo, 


16s. bds. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Regret Nouveau Cours de Littérature. 12mo. 
s. 


Oe abbin’s Elements of Arithmetic. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 


Ww ic. 8vo. 128. bds, 
Roman Sulces by M. De St. Domingo. vo, 


bds. 
"hanteaa Trigonometry. 6vo. 12s. bds. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


and Réflections during a Ramble in Ger- 
many. BY the author of the Story of a Life. 8vo. 
12s. 








MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT. 


FEVER, of a low and nervous kind, is still very pre 
Teporter has heard of many cases, and seen several, in 
Own practice, he has hitherto been peculiarly fortunate. 


valent in all parts of the town. The 
which it proved fatal ; but, in his 
Seldom, however, has it oc- 

ntrate itself into 


cured to him to witness @ fever so tedious, and so little disposed to conce 
that focus which the old physicians were in the habit of designating by’ the term crists. 


Neither critical day, nor critical evacuation, can 


t part be discovered... The dis- 
for the most pa ns pa onl 


order a 4 , diffuse itself, about the 
ppears disposed, on the contrary, to di delirium—in a second, cough, - 


Over the different structures of the body ;..and in one case, 


reventing all sleep—may be 


with © e . ; ; 
expectoration—and in a third, severe muscular pains, = of the disease. Inn case 


observed to. accompany, and of course to retard, the declin 


Iceration of 


now under cure, the ‘feyer has been.attended with very extensive aphthous« z 
the mouth and throat, and has-been benefited by a evry decided tonre system: of, treat- 


M.M. New Series.—Vou.11. No.12. 
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ment ; but, in general, bitter and stimulating medicines have only served to 


[Dm 


feverish disposition. ' Saline draughts, on the other hand, have usually afford the 
degree ‘of relief, even up to-the very latest periods.’ It has come to the reporter's — 
ledge, that fever of a similar character, but on the whole more aggravated in its know. 

Eng. 


has been general throughout many districts in the southern and midland mite 
land.) 


The weather, during the last month, has proved ‘cold, dreary and rainy, and has 
given birth to the usual proportion of bronchial affections. As these diseases Ate 
at the present season, the great bulk of the cases which occur in popular prietiag an 
they will probably continue to do so for the next two (or even, perhaps, three) month, 
the reporter thinks himself justified in occupying the remainder of this communication 
with a notice of the principal features of these very troublesome maladies. In general, the 
urgent symptoms (that is to say, those for which the patient calls expressly for relief) are 
cough, and mucous expectoration, particularly severe in the morning; but sometime 
difficulty of breathing predominates so much over the other and more usual symptoms, 
tliat the patient is commonly said to have the asthma. In many instances, a considerable 
degree of fever is present also; and sometimes the inflammatory symptoms run 80 high, 
as to convert the affection into what Sydenham used to call bastard perigadiodl The 
fits of coughing are occasionally so violent, as to communicate a degree of spasm to the 
diaphragm, and to bring on vomiting of the contents of the stomach ; but generally the 
appetite is good, and the functions of thé stomach unimpaired, till towards the latter 
periods of the disease. Severe as the sufferings of the patient are at first, they beconie. 
aggravated in a tenfold degree when the stomach begins to fail, and when the ematiation 
and exhaustion thence arising confine him to his bed, and threaten him with i 
consumption. It is not, however, till after repeated attacks that any real danger is to be 
apprehended. Most persons will be found to bear up against the disease very well for 
three or four seasons ; but a fifth and a sixth attack have generally so weakened the mem- 
brane which is the true seat of disorder, and so reduced the constitution, that an wh- 
vourable event is then justly to be apprehended. The principal sufferers from this severe 
affliction are persons between the ages of forty and fifty, chiefly in the lower and middling, 
ranks of life—persons exposed, by the nature of their occupations, to the vicissitudes of 
the climate, and both unable and unwilling to sacrifice, at the onset of the disorder, that, 
time which would be required for its effectual relief. They struggle with it, therefore, 
until it has acquired an alarming height; and each succeeding winter finds them both 
more prone to the disease, and less able to resist its violence. The disorder may be che 
racterized as a slow chronic, or subacute inflammation of the mucous membrane of the. 
air passages. Hoarseness sometimes attend it, shewing that the superior portions of the 
membrane are affected ; and sometimes there is sufficient pain in the chest to indicate 
that the substance of the lung itself has become implicated. Damp, and rainy and fogey 
weather, is what especially brings it on, and aggravates it when once excited. t 
presence of cold and frost, the symptoms usually abate in violence. Exercise of any kind 
is ill borne; but the walking up hill, or the going up stairs, brings on, even in ondinaly, 
cases, such urgent distress of breathing, as to excite, in bystanders, the most lively 
apprehensions of instant suffocation. wiih 

Such are among the most familiar features of that complaint which has now become ® 
very general, and for which the best exertions of our art are seldom able to prea! 
than a temporary relief. The principles of treatment consist in lessening the flow 
blood upon the internal: surface of the air passages—in encouraging its determination t0 
tlie skin and bowels—and, lastly, in diminishing. the irritability of the affected a. 
The most. obvious means of carrying these views into effect, are those which afford 
most decisive relief to the patient ; and, consequently, general and local bleeding, blisters 
saline diaphoretics, and narcotics are the remedies on which the reliance of the m 
ptactitioner will alone be placed. It is true that demulcent and pectoral remedies, % 
they are called, afford a partial and uncertain relief; but they often serve no ot 
pose than to waste that valuable time, which might have been profitably occupied in me 
sures more energetic, and tending more directly to the root of the growing evil. 


GEORGE GREGORY, M.D 
8, Upper John-street, Golden-square, November 22, 1826. | 
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Bi past month has afforded small variety of report; rural concerns proceeding, 
a he ‘Most prosperous train of culture, according to the routine previously yw 
bes a eat seed process may be looked upon as generally finished, excepting 
mort aa of potatoes or mangel-wurzel ; and never more expeditiously, 
race or orkman-like style, even in those districts which were formerly deemed slow jn tt 
tuinable nerieern a Lue, drill is gradually pervading some of these, not indeed 

mara Pettection, whieh, in truth, has not yet reached those of which our grates 
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boast is made. In all probability, the most extensive breadth of land has been sown 


’ with wheat, in the present season, that was ever before devoted to the culture of that 


precious article, in Britain. .Two circumstances have materially contributed to this—the 
failure of the turnip crop, and the apprehension of a scarcity of seed barley, and conses 
quent high price in the spring. The young wheats are sufficiently thick on the soil, and 
on rich soils so luxuriant, that there is a supposed necessity of feeding them down with 
sheep. 

The sole complaints with which our Correspondents entertain us, are against rooks 
and pigeons, and hares, which last they feed but must not share—sic vos non vobis, Larks 
they say are innumerable this year, and the most difficult to watch. But this watch 
and ward, of all others, need not be regretted ; for, not to insist that this. feathered ge- 
neration came into the world, under the same commission with ourselves, namely, to eat 
and drink, they well earn their living, since but for them, the fruits of the earth would 
be utterly destroyed by insectile vermin. Indeed, the worst enemies of the season are 
the grub and wireworm, a great increase of which it was reasonable to expect, after tlie 
long drought of summer. Some addition to the usual acreable quantity of seed-wheat 
was thence necessary. The most effective remedy against these vermin which we have 
known and practised, is to plough up and burn the corn stubbles, and heavy rolling the 
fallows, | 

Fallowing for the Lent.corn goes on. briskly, and lands are in preparation for early 
bean sowing. The soil, it is universally stated, never turned up more mellow, friable 
and healthy. ‘The wheat crop continues to rise well, and has hitherto shewn no diminu- 
tion of its character for quantity ; whilst the considerable price it maintains is full evi- 
dence of the immensity of the consumption. Oats, beans, and peas must necessarily 
command a high price in the spring markets, whatever import may take place; because 
quality is always so much in request, and so amply rewarded in this country. ‘The same 
of flesh-meat, bacon, butter, and cheese, the quantities produced being below the usual 
standard, from the shortness of the grass crops, after such continual drought. The 
turnips cannot, at best, prove a sufficient crop ; and on the far greater part of the lands 
the grass crops, though luxuriant to appearance, cannot be very heavy or substantial ; 
that stock must go into early winter quarters ; and should that season be severe, it will, 
in all probability, be as difficult a one, as any living farmer has encountered. Potatoes 
have proved beyond expectation, and it is at last discovered that, in quantity, they are 
nearly or altogether an average ; their failure is chiefly in quality. In Scotland, oats are 
said to equal the price of wheat, and oatmeal to be dearer than wheat-flour. Cyder will 
be in great plenty, the apples not keeping this year. 

_ There is no material change with respect to live-stock since our last report, though 
the meat markets have been somewhat better supplied since keep has increased. In 
some quarters, they speak of an improvement in the price of store-cattle and sheep, and 
even of wool; but it is as yet of no general or decisive character. ~The price of store- 
pigs is much depressed, from the great enhancement in value of that which must be had 
to feed them. Cows also are considerably cheaper. ‘The horse-market remains in the 
same state, as to the prime kinds; ordinary ones, of all sorts, cheaper. _ 

The accounts from most parts ofthe country, of a probable want of agricultural labour 
during the winter, are most disheartening. Indeed that most uhfortunate and too nu- 
merous class, the farming labourers, apparently ever doomed to a state of slavish depen- 
dence for their daily bread, be the earth’s products dear or cheap, are, beyond all others, 
entitled to the compassion and consideration: of their country, which is fed by their toil 
and the sweat of their brow. Whether or not their situation is susceptible of amend- 
ment, or whether any measures of that tendency are in contemplation under the new 
style of things which is about to take place in regard to the import of corn, does not 
appear. There is little doubt among the best-informed men even of their own class, that 
the dreadful apprehensions which the farmers have been led to entertain of the emmy 
piece of state policy, will prove merely panic. Why should we dread that measure, wit 
our present immense number of consumers, which has been resorted to without injury or 
inconvenience in former times? The press has groaned under the number of essays cal- 


culated to disseminate this terror ; but as bodies of men, particularly when in the en- 
h er parte statements, and to plead 


joyment of a monopoly, are always supposed to publis 
especially in favour of their own corporate interests, those essays have had - — 
with the great majority without doors, or with those who have the direction of the na- 


tional affairs, 
Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. Od. to 5s. 2d.—Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d.———Veal 4s. Od. 


to 5s. 2d.— Pork, 4s. Od. to 5s. Od.— Dairy-fed, 6s.— Raw Fat, 2s. 9d. per stone. 4 
Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 47s. to 66s.—Barley, 36s. to 46s.—Oats, 28s - ae 
Best Scotch Oats, 44s.—Bread, 4Ib. loaf, 9d.—Hay, 78s. to 110s.— Clover, 
to 130s.—Straw, 27s. to 38s. , 
Coals in the Pool,. 28s. Od.. to 36s, 
| . Middlesex, November 20th, 1826. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tea.—In our last Report we stated that the next sale -would be 7,600,000 Ihs Te. 
on 5th December, and prompt 2d March 1827; pending such time, little or no alterat nn 
is to be expected in prices. | 

Sugar.—The holders having submitted to a reduction of Is. to 1s. 6d. per ewt, 
Muscavadoes, business has become extensive, and a great deal done for the month sad 
—Jamaicas, 54s. to 70s. per cwt. Very fine are rather scarce and inquired alter: aj 
refined goods for the Continent are also in demand. ‘ 


Rum—still remains steady—at 2s. 8d. upto 4s. per imperial gallon.—For good Jamai 
and Leeward Island, on od to 2s. 4d. per ditto. mete 


Coffee—for exportation, has been in good demand, from 45s. to 80s. per cwt.—Mocha, 
60s. to 120s. per cwt. 

Cotton. —The market continues dull, without any prospect of amendment, and prices 
are nominal.—Bengals, 4}d. to 43d., per Ib.—Surats 5d. to 5}3d.——Weat India, 64d, tg 
10d.— Bourbon, 9d, to 12d. per lb.— New Orleans, 7d. to 9d. per lb. 

Spices.—Cinnamon, 7s. 6d. to 7s. 10d.—Black Pepper, 43d. to 5d. per lb.—Mate, 
4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d, per lb.—rather steady. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The Tallow market has been rather heavy. — Yellow Canile 
Tallow, 38s. 6d. to 40s. per cwt. No alteration in prices of Flax or Hemp. 

Oils.— Greenland Oil offered at £34, but no buyers. 


~ Course of Foreign: Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. '7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.—Antwen, 
12. 8.—Hamburg, 37. 6.—Altona, 37. 7.—Paris, 25. 65. — Bourdeaux, 25. 65.- 
Berlin, 7.— Frankfort on the Main, 1544.— Petersburg, 84.—Vienna, 10. 21.—Tneste 
10. 24.—Madrid, 34.— Cadiz, 343.—Bilboa, 33.—Barcelona, 33.— Seville, 3 - 
Gibraltar, 43. — Leghorn, 474— Genoa, 433.— Venice, 46.— Naples, 38}.—Palermo, ll4, 
—Lisbon, 483.— Oporto, 48}.—Rio Janeiro, 434.—Bahia, 43}.— Buenos Ayres, 8— 
Dublin, 14.—Cork, 14. 


Bullion per Oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Doubloons, £3, 6s 
New Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver in bars, standard 4s. 1]d. 


Premiums on Shares and Consols, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of Wout, 
Brotuers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Barnsley CaANAL,, 280/.— Birmingham, 260, 
Derby, 200/. —Ellesmere and Chester, 100/.—Erewash, 001.— Forth and Clyde, 500L.. 
Grand Junction, 300/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 380/.—Mersey and Irwell, T0L— 
Neath, 3301.—Oxford, 7001.—Stafford and Worcester, 750/.—Trent and Mersey, 1,850. 
—Alliance British and Foreign Insurance, par.—Guardian, 18l. — Hope, % lis— 
Sun Fire, 0/.—Gas-Licnt Westminster Chartered Company, 58/.—City Gas-Light 
Company, 157/.—British, 111. dis,x—Leeds, 195l.— Liverpool, par. 








ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


(From the 24th Oct. to the 2ist Nov. ; extracted from the London Gazettes.) 


1 Life Gu.—Corn. and Sub-Lt. C. T. Heneage, Lt. 10 L. Dr.—Serj. Maj J. Preston, Ad}-» with mk 
by Pu rch., v. Law prom.; T.M. Biddulph, Corn. of Corn., v. Kaye prom., 31 ee? Md 
Sub-Lt. by purch., v. Peyton prom, 5 C. B. 16 L. Dr.—G.« S. Deverill, Corn. by B Nor. 
Codrir , ditto, v. Heneage, all 7 Oct. Bonham, whose app, has not taken place, h. py Lt 
Ms Life Gu.—Hon. G. W. Coventry, Corn. and Sub- 17 L. Dr.—Lt. Col. A. Rumpler, 
yd purch., v. Ongley app. to l or Gr. F. Gu., Col., v. Hon. L. S w exch. 


Oct.; Capt. W. T. H. Fisk, 


1 Dr. Gu.—Corn. G. A.H . . Des 19 Oct. 
v. Elwes prom., 17 Oct. andley, Lt. by purch., R. Harman, placed on h. p 


3 F. Gu.—Capt. and Lt. Col. E. 

3 Dr. Gu.--E. W. Dickenson, Corn. by purch., v. urch., with — a4 of Col., v- C 
ee prom., 2Nov.; Capt. P. Chalmers, from Et. and Capt. W. Stockdale, Capt, ane, yy 
rs P-» Capt., v. E. Burnaby, who exch., rec. dif. ; urch., Vv. ater; Ens. and Lt. Hon. ‘ N asi 

orn. W. H.B. J. Wilson, Lt. by purch., v. Chal- t. and Capt. by purch., v- Stockdale; all 12 
— J ps both 12 Oct. waithe, Ens. at Lt. by eres ve and 
« atom tng a Vaughan, Lt. by purch., a 3 ey and Hg Cc. ON. Preniee. sg 

*) . t. Co urcn., V- . 

6 Dr. Gu.—H. H. France, Corn. by purch., v.Jer- Lt. F. He urner; ‘Lt. and Capt. by Pare Oy 
prom.» 2 Nov. dergast; B. B. M*Mahon, Ens. H Lt 
vy Ht; Desborough, Corn. by purch., ¥. _v. , all 26 Oct. ; Ens. and bt ©; W.F 

»» 12 Oct. and Capt. by purch., v. El Bowden, bot 
Elrington, Ens. and Lt. by P ai 
ov. 


C" ham 
Pitman p 


W. J. Copson, who exch., rec. dif. 
6 F.—J. T. Latham, Ens., ve 
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Oct.; Lt. C. W. Nash, from h. p. 103 F., Lt, v. 
Walsh prom. in Afr. Col. Corps, 19 Oct. > 

7 F.—R. H. Cuthbert, Lt. by purch., ve Westenra 

rom., 2 Nov. 

9 F.—Ens. J. H. Taylor, Lt., v. Clarkson dec., 26 
Oct. ; .F. Robinson, Ens., v. Taylor, 12 Oct. 

Capt., v- Hankcy, who exch., 2 Nov. 

14 F.—Maj. Sir J. R. Eustace. from h. p. 19 L. Dr., 
Maj., v- Marshall prom., 14 Nov. 

15 F.—As. Surg. J. P. Munro, from 77 F., As. 
Surg., Vv. Knott app. to 6 Dr., 12 Oct. 

16 F.—Lt. W. Hyde, from h. p., Lt., v. A.G. 
Grant, who exch., rec. dif., 26 Oct. 

17 F.—Lte W. T. P. Shortt, from 44 F., Lt., v. 
Wootton, who exch., 2 Nov. 

18 F.—Capt. W. H. Adams, from h. p., Capt., v. 
R. La Touche, whoexch., rec. dif., 12 Oct.; Capt. 
T. Moore, from 98 F., Capt., v. Weld prom., 7 Nov. 

19 F.—Brev. Maj. J. S. Hamilton, from h. p. Ist 
Vet. Bat., Capt., v. N. Custance, who exch., 12 
Oct.; Ens. C. W. Clarke, Lt. by purch., v. Yeoman 

rom., 31 Oct.; Surg. J. R. Savery, from 1 W. I. 

egt., Surg., v. W. J. B. Parker, who rets. on h. p., 
26 Oct. ; L. Wynne, Ens. by purch., v. Williamson 
prom., 2 Nov. 

21 F.—R. Davies, 2d Lt. by purch., v. Macdonald 
prom., 24 Oct.; T. Leahy, 2d Lt. by purch., v. 
Stewart prom. in 44 F., 26 Oct. 

22 F.—Lt. W. Potenger, Adj., v. Edwards, who 
res. adjtcy. only, 2 Nov. 

25 F.—Capt. J. M. Robertson, Maj. by purch., v. 
Denham prom.; Lt. W. Hill, from 87 F., Capt. by 
purch., v. Robertson, both 14 Nov. 

28 F.—E. H. Trelawney, Ens. by purch., v. Ack- 
lom prom., 12 Oct. 

32 F.—E. Wynne, Ens. by purch., v. Trevelyan 

rom., 12 Oct.; Lt. A. Gardiner, from h. p. 96 F., 

t., v. G. Moore, who exch.; Lt. G. Moore, from 
h. p. 96 F., Paym., v. H. Y. Edgar, who rets. on 
h. p. as Lt., both 19 Oct. 

33 F.—J. Colquhoun, Ens. by purch., v, Fiske 
prom., 12 Oct. 

34 F.—Capt. C. B. Brisbane, from 81 F., Capt., v. 
F. W. Frankland, who rets. on h. p., rec. dif., 19 
Oct.; Capt. H. Gascoyne, from h. p., Capt., v. Ni- 
colls prom.; Ens. E. Broderick, Lt. by purch., v. 
Foskett prom., both 7 Nov. 

35 F.—Capt. H, Semple, from h. p., Capt., Vv. 
M‘Pherson prom.; Lt. P. Macpherson from 46 F., 
Lt., v. Buchanan, whose app. not taken place, 
both 12 Oct. ’ 

37 F.—B. J. Knight, Ens. by purch., v. Burke, 
who rets., 26 Oct. 

38 F.—Ens. M. J. Gambier, from 1] F., Lt. by 
purch., v. J. Campbell prom., 19 Oct.; Capt. G. B. 
Sutherland, from h. Pes Capt., Ve Grant prom., 7 


ov. 

39 F.—Lt. G. Dolphin, from h. p. 74 F-, Lt., v. R- 
Douglas, placed upon h. p., 19 Oct. 

40 F.—Lt. M. Dalrymple, Capt. by purch., v. 
Stewart, who rets., 26 Oct.; Ens. J. stopford, Lt 
by purch., v. ns ce prom.; F. White, Ens., v. 
Stopford, both 2 Nov. 

42 F.—Ens. C. Dunsmure, Lt. by purch., v. C. K. 
Macdonald prom., 7 Nov.; E. B. Grant, Ens. by 
purch., v. Dunsmure prom., 14 Nov. 

43 F.—Ens. Hon. W.S. Clements, Lt. by purch., 
v. prom., 31 Oct.; H. Tufton, Ens. by 
purch., v. Clements prom., 2 Nov. 

44 F.—2d-Lt. A. Stewart, from 21 F., Lt. by purch., 
v. Fraser who rets., 26 Oct.; Lt. H. Wootton, from 
17 F., Lt., v. Shortt, who exch., 2 Nov. 

46 F.—Lt. J. Muttlebury, from h. p- 69 F., Lt., Vv. 
Macpherson app. to 35 F.; Lt. J. H. Ffrench, Adj., 
v. reell, who res. Adjtcy. only, botH®12 Oct. ; 
Ens. W. G. Beare, from 3 F., Lt. by purch., v. 
aaa whose prom. by purch. has been cancelled, 

; Oct. 

55 F.—Ens. P. R. Peck, Lt. by purch., v. Cum- 
berland prom., 14 Nov. 

a 56 F.—Serj. Maj. R. Copsey, Qu. Mast., v. Mul- 
ligan, who rets. on full pay, 19 Oct. 

58 F.—Lt. C. S. Jones, Capt. by purch., v. Har- 


— prom., 14 Nov. ; 
F.—Surg. F. Leigh, from h. p. 2 Vet. Bat., 
Surg., v. Winterscale, whose prom. has been can- 
celled, 12 Oct.; Capt. J. R. Broadhead, from h. p., 
Capt., v. G. Fothergill. who exch., rec. dif , 12 Oct. ; 
W. J. Iremonger, 2d Lt. by purch., v. Champer, 
app. to14F., 19 Oct.; Maj. C. Shee, from bh. p., 
aj., v. Rumpler prom.; Capt. C. B. Berkeley, 
oo 97 F., Capt., v. Greaves, who exch., both 26 
ct. 
_61 F.—As. Surg. M. M‘Dermott, from 83 F., As. 
Surg., v. Whyte prom. in 25 F., 2 Nov. 
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62 F.—Lt. F. Carr, from h. Lt., ¥. 
well, who exch., rec. dif., 12 Ont ; Ens. woe 
Lt. by purch., v. Bouverie prom., 31 Oct.; Capt. 
Hion. G. Vaugl an, from 9 L. Dr , Capt., v. Rams- 
den, who exch., 2 Nov.; Ens. R. Burney, from 79 
F., Ens.,. v. Guard prom., 7 Nov. ‘ 

63 F.—J. P. Hickman, Ens. by purch., v. K 
ton prom.; As Surg. J.J. Russell, from 77¥F., As 
yi i v. Reach app. to 10L. Dr., both 19 Oct. : 
Lt. J. Jordan, Capt. by purch., v. Campbell proms; 

Ens. A. B. L. P. Burrell, Lt. b purch., v. Jordan: 
A. c. Pole, Ens. by etre v. Barrell, all 7 Nov. ; 

64 F.—Capt. W. tes, from h.p., Capt., v. J. 
A. Allen, who exch., ree. dif., 26 Oct.; Lt. J. Bell 
fromh. p, Lt., v. J.C. V. Molesworth, who exch., 
rec. dif., 7 Nov.; S. Greaves, Ens. by purch.. v. 
Bell prom., 7 Nov., Qu. Mast. Serj... Carr, Qu. 
Mast., v. Crymble, who rets. on full pay, 2 Nov. 

a 66 ca ae ee Lt. by purch., v. John. 
on prom. ; A Ens. ae We “ 
ner, ; th Y Oct. - v rgenidivder 

68 F —Ens. A. M. Woolhouse, from h. s. 
v. W. Fuller, who exch., rec. dif., 2 Nov. fa 
a 5 — by arta M Welvye prom., 14 Nov. 

-—G. ‘Durnford, Ens. rch., v. K 
prom., 17 Oct. ee Kirven 
Pr Bae W : 

-—Ens. W. Dawson, from h. Ens., v. L. 
S. Demay, who exch., rec. dif., 2 Now. a 

76 F.—Maj. A. Lane, from h. p., Maj., v. W. 
Bampton, who exch., rec. dif., 19 Oct.: Capt. R. 
Burdett, from h. p., Capt., repaying dif. to h. p. 
fund, v. Gaff prom., 31 Oct.; Capt. R. F. Martin, 
from h. p., Capt., v. Burdett prom., 7.Nov. 

77 F.—Host. As. H. Mackesey, As. Surp., v. Mun- 
roapp. tol5 F., 12 Oct.; Hosp. As.- A. G. Byrne, - 
As. Surg., v. Russell app. to 63 F., 19 Oct. 

78 F.—J. Shields, Ens., v. Young dec., 2 Nov. 

79 F.—Capt. F. Maule, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Campbell prom., 31 Oct. 

60 F.—F. B. Knox, Ens. by purch., v. Toole 
prom., 19 Oct. mitaaae 

81 F.—Capt. C. e, from h. p., Capt., 
dif., v. Brisbane app. to 34 F., 19 Oct. . me 

§2 F.—Capt. J. . Poundeh, from 1 Ww. I. Regt., 
Capt., v. Richardson, who exch., 26 Oct. 

83 F.—Ens. H. F. Ainslie, Lt. by purch., v. An- 
struther prom., 7 Nov.; J. G. Pole, Ens, by purch., 
v. Ainslie prom., 14 Nov.; Hosp. As. T. E. Ayre, 
As. Surg., v. M‘Dermott mg to 61 F., 2 Nov. 

85 F.—Qu. Mast. Serj. W. Collins, Qu. Mast., v. 
Ross dec., 26 Oct. 

86 F.—Ens. R, Mayne, Lt. by purch., v. Osborne 
prom., 31 Oct. 

88 F.—Capt. Hon. A. F. Southwell, from h. p. 5 
Dr. Gu., Capt., v. W. Mackie, who exch., rec. dif., 
26 Oct. 

90 F.—Ens. J. E. White, from h.p., Ens., v. W. 
Beatty, who exch., rec. dif. 

95 F.—Maj. C. C. Blane, from h. p., Maj., v. J- 
Peddie, who exch., rec. dif., 25 Oct. 

97 F.—Capt. G. F. Greaves, from 60 F., Capt., v. 
Berkeley, who exch. ; Capt. T. O. Cave, from h. p. 
10 L. Dr., Capt., v. Twigg, whose app. has not 
taken place, both 26 Oct. 

98 F.—Capt. H. Clinton, from, h. p-, Capt., v. 
Moore app. to18 F., 7 Nov. | 

1 W. I. Regt.—Capt. J. Richargson, from 82 F., 
Capt., v. Pounden, who exch. ;" As. Surg. W. Fin- 
nie, from 1 F., Surg., v. Savery “pp. to 19F., both 
26 Oct.; F. B. Russell, Ens., v. Russell prom. in 
R. Afr. Col. Corps, 2 Nov. 

2 W. I. Regt.—Capt. T. Tait, from h. p., Capt., 
v. Hanley, whose app. has not taken place, 19 Oct. ; 
Ens. P. C. Codd, Lt. by purch., v. Conran app. adj., 
24 Oct. 

R Afr. Col. Corps.—Lt. J. Jackson, Capt., v. G 
dec., S Nove: Ens. J. P. Hardy, Lt, v. W. P. God- 
win dec., 3 Nov.; Ens. C. Nott, Lt., v. Wysedec., 4 
Nov.; Ens. E. Miller, Lt., v. Cooke dec., 5 Nov.; 
Ens. W. Russell, from 1 W. I. Regt., Lt., v. Jack- 
son, 6 Nov.; H. Rishton, Ens. v. Stapleton dec., 
1 Nov. ; W. E. Stanley, Ens., v. M‘Donell dec., 2 
Nov.; W. W. Percival, Ens., ¥. Hardy, 3 Nov.; J. 
Isaac, Ens., v. Nott, 5 Nov.; T. Green, Ens., v. 
Miller; 5 Nov.; Hosp. As. P. J. Meade, As. Surg., 
v. Cahill dec., 1 Nov.; Hosp. As. T. B. Sibbald, As. 
Surg., v. Ryan dec., 2 Nov. be 

Rift: Brigade.—Lt. W, Warren, Capt. by purch., 
v. ix, prom.; 2d Lt. H. Shirley, Ist Lt. by 
purch., v. Warren; M. Newton, 2d Lt. by purch., 


v. Shirley, all 31 Oct. tie aya 
R. Regt. of Artillery.—C,. Bignell t; J. W. 
Mitchel ad Lt; G. J. Beresford, 2d Lt., all 18 
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” Oct. Maj. B, Walsh. Lt. Col., v. Sinclair who rets. ; 
Br. Maj > 


. Maj. W. Oliver, cas = v. het - os 
P. W. Walker, Capt., v. ver ; ‘apt. R. F. 
Phillips, from h. p., 2d Capt., v. Walker, all 14 
Nov. 

Ordnance Med. Depart.—ist As. Surg. A. Macdo- 
nald, Surg., v. Scratchley ret.; 2d As. Surg. T. 
Whitelaw, lst As. Surg., v. Macdonald prom.; 2d 
As. Surg. J. Nixon, h. p., 2d As. Surg., v. 
Whitelaw prom., all 30 Oct. 

Garrisons.—Lt. J. Colcroft, of 36 F., Gar. Qu. 
Mast. in Island of Malta, 26 Oct. 

Hospital a G. . Reade, from h. 9 
Apoth. to forces, v. E. O’Brien, who exch., rec. dif. ; 
Dep. Purv. J. Croft, from h.p., Dep. Purveyor to 
forces, v. A. Power, who exch., both 12 Oct.—To be 
Hosp. Assists. to forces: G. Rumley, v. Stuart prom. 
in 14F.; J.K. Adams, v. De St. Croix prom.; F. 
Browne, v. As. Surg. Stephenson app. to 13 L. Dr., 
all 12 Oct.; T. Burges, v. Stewart dec., 19 Oct. ; 
D. Lister, v. Ewing = to2 W. I. Regt.; T. Hume, 
v. Williams app. to19 F.; A. G. Home, v. Beavan 
app. to 86 F., all 26 Oct.; A. Thorn, v. Chapman, 
app. to 13 F.; M. A. Lowry, v. Battersby app. to 
14F.; A.H. Cowan, v. Wood app. to20F.; W. 
Hall, v. Stewart app. to 6 F., all 2 Nov. 

Unattached.—To be Lt. Cols. of Inf. by purch. 
Maj. D. Denham, from 25 F.; Maj. J. Marshall, 
from 14F.; Lt. and Capt. J. Elr » from 3 F. 
Gu., all 14 Nov.—To be Majs. of Inf. by purch.: 
Capt. O. Felix, from Rifle Brig., 31 Oct.; Capt. G. 
G. Nicolls, from 34 F. ; Capt. C. Grant, from 38 F. ; 
Capt. R. Burdett, from 76F.; Capt. D. Campbell, 
from 63 F., all7 Nov.; Capt. W. Harding, from 58 
F.; Capt. W. N » from 4 L. Dr.; Capt. J. J. 
Snodgrass, from 91 F., all 14 Nov.—To be Capts. of 
Inf. by purch.: Lt. T. H. Johnston, from 66 F., 24 
Oct.; Lt. F. K. Bouverie, from 62 F.; Lt. W. Os- 
borne, from 86 F.; Lt. A. Denham, from 43 F.; Lt. 
. Yeoman, from 19 F.,-all31 Oct.; Lt. C. K. Mac- 
donald, from 42 F.; Lt. J. Foskett, from 34 F.; Lt. 
R. Anstruther, from 83 F., all 7 Nov.; Lt. B. H. 
Cumberland, from 55F.; Lt. W. M. Owen, from 4 
Dr. Gu.; R. Curteis, from 6. F.; H. Richards, from 
6 Dr. Gu., all 14 Nov.—To be Lts. yA if. by purch.? 
2d Lt. J. Macdonald, from 21 F., 24 Oct.; Ens. J. 
Bell, from 64 F., 31 Oct. ; Ens. J. Craik, from 71 F. ; 


Corn. I. Elton, from L. Dr., both 7 Nov 
A. Campbell, from 51 F.; R. " 
both i Nov. Walwyn, 
Brevet.—To have rank of Lt. Cols, 
Europe only: A. Tilt, late of 37 F., 19 
Fitzgerald, late of 72 F.,19 Oct.; A. 
91 F., 19Oct.; C. W. Crookshanks, 
Hon. J. Walpole, late of Coldstr. F. Gu, 
5 Sed F., all 26 Oct.; J. L. 
6 Dr. Gu., 2 Nov.—To have rank of 
A. M. Bennett, late of 5 F., 12 Oct.; W. 
amma Tt 
s ; e t, of R. ‘ 
E. Barwick, late of 37 F., 96 Oct. 0c, 
Allowed to dispose of their half-pay—Capt, }, 
Peach, Canadian Fenc. Inf.; Lt.J.C. OH, 
24 L. Dr., both 24 Oct.; Maj P.D. Fellowes, hie 
1 Vet. Bat.; C J. Hunter, 68 F.; Capt. J. Deva 
Malta ; Capt. H. J. Heyland, 14 P. De 
Meuron D’Ivernois, De Meuron’s he lL 
Brown, 29F., all 31 Oct., Maj. C, W. 
Lt. Col.), 35 F.; Maj. F. Gordon, R. Arti; 
e Sichart, 1 L. Dr., King’s Germ. Leg,; 
Ellis, unattached ; Capt. C. Hesse, 
Lt. Cc. W. Hu hes, 70 F. ; Lt. W. Leach, 7F., al 
7 Nov.; Lt. Col. W. Minto, Marine Artil.; Col. L, 
Maj. M. Coast (Lt. Col.), 21 F.; W. S. Elring. 
ton, ret. list 4 Vet. Bat.; Capt. W.S , Artil.; 
F. P. Bedingford, ret. full pay Artil; Capt. W. 
Dobbin, Portug. Officers; Capt. H. Crofton, @P ; 
ie H. Monck, 73 F.; Lt. A, Greig, 8i F., all ld 
ov. . 


—_—_—_— 


The undermentioned officers, having Brevet rank 
superior to their mental sions, have a- 
Sh Agi eae pay, according to G. 0. of 

> 

Unattached.—To be Maje.of Inf.: Br. Maj. J. Gaf, 
from 76 F.; Br. Maj. J. Campbell, from 79 F., both 
31 Oct.; Br. Maj. W. Crokat, from 20 F.; Br. Maj. 
R. Weld, from 18 F., both 7 Nov. 


The prom. of Ens. Young, from 78 F., to be Lt, 
in 33 Fe by purch., stated to have taken place on % 
July, has not taken place. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 22d of October and tle 
22d of November 1826 ; extracted from the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


BLORE, J. C. Liverpool, confectioner 

Clifford, T. Great Marlow; stonemason 

Davy, W. Norwich, iron-fqunder 

an J. Keighley, York, worsted-manufac- 
rer 


Eveleigh, J. Manchester, hat-lining-cutter 

Hill, James, Manchester, provision-dealer 

Lunt, J. B and R. Lunt, Liverpool, soap-boilers 
Powell, J. Wellington-terrace, Waterloo-road, draper 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 242. | 
Sollétors’ Names are in Brackets. 
ANDERSON, A.?*Union-street, Hanover square, 

tailor. [{Lane, Marshall-street, Golden-square 
Abbott, C. Nag’s-head-court, Gracechurch-street, 
tavern-keeper. [Stevens and Co., Little St. Tho- 
mas Apostle 
Acton, J. copa pount, scrivener. [Store, Token- 
house-yar 
Aston, W. Mark-lane, ship and insurance-broker, 
Young, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Allen, J. Oxford, chinaman. [Bringer, Angel-court, 
hrogmorton-street ; Cecil, Oxford 
Aveling, J. Great Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
. bape 22 and Teague, Cannon-street 
A  G a Smith, (opi sata Lam- 
beth, soap-manufacturers. arrison rook- 
see Pe Et meen [Antnce, wen 
, ° » mMercers. [Atkinson, Man- 
chester; Makinson, Middle Temple F 
Alten, B. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
erage, - peer Clarke, Gray’s-inn-square 
Baines, M. and J. St. Paul’s Church-yard, uphol- 
a (Wheeler and Bennett, John-street, Bed- 


Bland, J. S. Charlotte-street, Rathbone-pl 
Threadneediostrect “™* © Haiton-cout, 


Bensusan, Clara, late of Tot 
toad, dealer. Wills, Ely-plac oe New- 


Bland, C. Greek-street, Soho, music-seller. [Rush- 
bury, Carthusian-street, Chan ter-house.squim is. 
Bage, A. Shrewsbury, linen-manufacturer. 
and Co., Chancery-lane; Williams, 5 ~ 4 
Boor, J. Warminster, Wilts, money-scrivenet 
—_ Gray’s-inn; Bowles and Co. Shafter 


ur 
oO 

Burnett, Fe Strand, chemist. [Chester, Staple 

Barber, J. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; 
draper. (Church, Great Jam , Bedford- 
row 

Ballard, T. eg —7 yo" y> grocer. [Hodg- 
son and Co., S ry-s : 

Berry, J. Chesham, Buckingham, ironmonge? 
[Rushbury, Carthusian-street,  Charter-hou® 


uare 

een, W. jun. U per George-street, Portman-squat® 
[ Williams and o., Gray’s-inn-place [ Atkinsod 

Bridgford, J. Manchester, nea b 
Manchester son. 

Dense, T. and T. Hill, Great W indmill-street, 
booksellers. [Hopkinson, Re 

Bransby, W. and M. Court, Sowerby and C0» 
Rochdale, Lancashire, curriers. nirsk, Yorks 
» ony Winchester-street ; Rider, a 

re 

ple J. Hackney wicks see (Argill 
Maddison, Whitechapel- se-broket 

OEE eee ieeridans | 

o » Mark- 

Bonne’ T. Hogston, Bucks, butcher, Lem pet 
Ayiedbery : Slade and Jones, Jo : 
ord-row Durant and 

= ate ° k= Poole, wine-merchant. if 

ch, Poole 

“ol ald. W. Gr aermanbury PEE seria 

ters, 
wm yf Me cay shoe-manufacturet,[ 
0., tem ; Seckerson, taffor (Grange 

Burrell. G. Wakefield, cloth-merchante 'C 
Leeds; King, Hatton-garden 








1826.] 


{Cross and Rushton, Bolton-le-Moors; Ad 
and Co., Bedford-row 
Bratley, Leeds, linen-draper. [Scott and Sangs- 
s 


penn B. and W. Allen, Worcester, flax-dressers. 


[Hilliard and Hastings, Gray’s-inn; Godson, Wor- 


RPrQ.< 


4 


cester 
Beare, J. Westminster, general merchant. [Smyth, 
Red Lion-square ' 
Brown, J. and J. A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, house- 
ters. [Brown, Newcastle; Brooksband and 
Tarn, Gray'’s-inn 

Crawford, H. Liverpool, merchant. [Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row; M » Liverpool 
Carpenter, W. Leadenhall-street, woollen-draper. 
rTilleard, Old Jewry . 

Cardinal, J. Leicester, currier. [Carter, Royal Ex- 
change 
Chouter, R. Bedminster, Somerset, currier. [Hicks 
and Co., Bartlett’s-buildings ; Grevile, Bristol 
os C. W. Holborn, druggist. [Lillie, Austin- 

riars 

Challinor, J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, grocer. 
[Pendlebury, Bolton-le-Moors; Hurd and John- 
son, Temple 
Cleobury, R. Cheapside, tailor. [Fawcett, Jewin 
street 
Chippindal, R. J. Pultney-terrace, Conduit-fields, 
Pentonville, picture-dealer. [Gee and Co., New 
North-street, Red Lion-square 
Cutmore, J. Exmouth-street,; Commercial-road, li- 
censed victualler. [Jager, King’s-place, Commer- 
cial-road 
Cox, 1. Trowbridge, Wilts, victualler. [Berkeley 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn; Bush, Trowbridge 

Clarkson, J. Windmill-street, Finsbury-square, mer- 
chant. [Nind and Co., Throgmorton-street 

Cox, J. A. Oxford-street, woollen-draper. [Bowden 
and Co., Aldermanbu 

Cox, R. Nottingham, warehouseman. [Jalland, 
Newark-upon-Trent; Hall and Brownley, Bos- 
well-court 

Cole, T. Exeter, builder. [Brutton, Old Broad- 
street; Brutton, Exeter 

Cocks, J. Norwich, tailor. [Beckwith, Norwich ; 
Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane 

Clarence, R. Clare, Suffolk, chemist. [Drew, Ber- 
mondsey-street, Southwark 

Coates, W. sen. and W. jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
wine-merchants. [Constableand ie 
inn; Willis and Swinburne, Gateshead; Arm- 
strong, Newcastle-upon-T yne 

Chrisp, S. M. Peterborough, Northampton, iron- 
monger. [¥iadgate and Co., Essex-street; Jack- 
son, Stamford 

Croasdill, G. Holy Cross, Westgate, Canterbury, 
maltster. [Plummer and Sons, Canterbury; Ne- 
thersoles and Barron, Essex street, Strand 

Cresswell, T’. Cross-lane, fish-factor. [Lang, Fen- 
church-street 

Crofts, G. Wycombe-marsh, Buckingham, paper- 
maker. [Brough, Shoreditch 

Cross, T. Southampton-street, Covent-garden, coach- 

¢ mw | (Hinrich and Stafford, Buckingham-street, 

ran 

‘ Cooke, J. Northumberland-place, Commercial-road, 
ironmonger. [ Jager, King’s-place, Commercial-road 

Crossley, T. Aldermanbury, trimming-manufacturer. 

| (Gadd, King’s-arms-y m 

. Davies, J. late of Hereford, innkeeper. [Street;and 

Co., Philpot-lane; Aston, Hereford 
Duffield, y E. Goswell-street, warehouseman. 

: Bousfield, Chatham-place; Mould, Great Knight 

; ider-street 

Dutton, J. A. Fenchurch-street, insurance-broker. 
(Richardson, Walbrook 

Dainton, W. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. [Taylor, 
Lyon’s-inn 

Daniel, C. Thirsk, Yorkshire, currier. [Carlon, 
High-street, Mary-le-bone - 

Dempsey, J. and J. Reis, Well-street, Wellclose- 
Square, sugar-refiners. [Amery and Co., Throg- 
morton-street 

Dyson, J. Dry Clough, York, merchant. [Lever, 
Gray’s- uare; Brown, Huddersfield 

Davis, J. T. Ritson, Manchester, machine- 
makers. [Addi and Co., Bedford-row; Mor- 
ris and Goolden, Manchester 

Drewett, N. Emsworth, Southampton, victualler. 
[Osbaldeston and Murray, London-street; Which- 
er, Emsworth 


street, Black friars- 
De Pass, D. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, draper. (Smith, 
Gray’s-inn ; , Norwich 








Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Boardman, R. Bolton-le- Woors, money-scrivener. Drake, J. Havell-street, Camberwell, merchant., 





Denihy Liverpook sense 
» J. Liverpool, silversmi M e 
pool; Adl and Co., elite re 
Dawes, R. Abingdon, 
King’s-place, Comm -road 
Elston, J. Middlesex-place, Hac -road, calico- 
rinter. (Williams -court, Walbrook 
Ellis, C. Heanor, Derbyshire, cabinet-maker. [Wol- 
ston, Furnival’s-inn; Ingle, Belper 
Evans, J. Marchmont-street, linen-draper. [Hewitt, 
Re ge me 
wards, J. ax, York, er. [Norris 2 
fax; Williamson, Gray’s-inn c ' 
Eveleigh, J. Manchester, merchant. [Willis and 
Ford, "1. Paddington’ wb lwrigh 
ord, J. » whee t- [Hamilton 
Twining, Berwick-street, Soho : ad 
Fildes, J. Lamb’s-conduit-street, upholsterer. [Clift, 
Gray’s-inn 
Fisher, W. sen. Cheltenham, carpenter. [King, 
Loomer aaa be Packwood and Louesey, Chelten- 
~ ' 


Ferguson, J. Newark, mercer. [Holme and Co., 
ew-inn; Bond, Leicester 

Flower, T. Melksham, Wilts, timber-dealer. [Ne- 
Cae and Barron, Essex-street; Tilby, De- 
vizes 

Ford, R. Sutton, Surrey, dealer. [Jessop and Jor- 
dan, Thavies-inn 

Fisher, G. T. Half-moon-street, Hanover-square, 
coal-merchant. [Lane, Marshall-street, Golden- 
square 

Glenny, G. Lancaster-place, merchant. [Mayhew, 
Chancery-lane 

George, J. London-wall, coach-builder. [Pope, 
Blomfield-street, London-wall 

Garrett, C. and C. Smith, Reshopeguie treatin, 
woollen-drapers. [Gale, Basinghall-street 

Gillmore, C. Union-street, Southwark, builder. 
{Rushbury, Carthusian-street 

Green, J. Wellclose-square, linen-draper. [Hard- 
wick, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside 

Gardner, H. Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, cabinet- 
maker. fingold, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe 

Gwinnell, R. Cheltenham, plumber. [Vizard and 
Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Pruen and Co,, 
Cheltenham 

Gritton, J. T. Tipton, Stafford, iron-master. [Kear- 
sey, Lothbury 

Griffiths, T. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, banker, 
(Taylor and Roscoe, Temple; Fitchett and Wag- 
staffe, Warrington 

Gwatkin, W. Chepstow, carpenter. [Evans, Chep- 
stow; Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Holsall, H. Ormskirk, Lancashire, innkeeper. [Nor- 
ris, John-street, Bedford-row 

Haviland, W. H. Gloucester, wine-merchant. [King, 
Serjeant’s-inn ; Abell, Gloucester 

a ye ee <a bookseller. [Shep- 
herd, Bartlett’s-buildings 

Hilton, W. Lisson grove, corn-dealer. [Hallett and 
Co., Northumber. -street, Mary-le- 

Hacker, F. Canterbury, brick-maker. [Hurd and 
Co., Temple 

Hunter, J. H. Lambeth-road, dealer. [Rushbury, 
Carthusian-street 

Haviland, R. Cheltenham, distiller. [King, Ser- 


jeant’s-inn 
Hutchinson, W. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
grocer. [Poole and Co., Gray's-inn; Pallin, 
ristol 


Hargreaves, gt wee ed broker. [Capes, Gray’s- 
inn; Smith, Manches 

Hopkins, W. jun., Northampton, builder. (Caley, 
Queen-square ; Chase, Northampton 

Hickling, S$. Birmingham, hatter. [Amory and Co., 


Throgmorton-street ; Parkes, a 
Hill, L. Fleet-street, jeweller. [Noy Co., Great 


Tower-street 
omer, T. and R. Dudley, Worcester, ironmongers. 
He Barber, eer Pebowes, jun., > gy OR 
Leamington Priors, Warwick, 


, Gloucester, shopkeeper. [*Vil- 
and Co., Gray's-ina ; 
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-manufacturer. [J ager, 
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Hollinworth, E. Stayley, Cheshire, woollen-manu- 
facturer. [Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane; Hig- 
- ginbottom, Ashton-under-line 
Hawes, G. and J. B. Moore, Bridge-house-place, 
«Southwark, hardwaremen. [Richardson, iron- 
monger-lane, amy reer 
Inman, K. J. 7. ouse-place, Newington, Surry, 
ironmonger. [Goddard, Thavies-inn 
Jackson, J. Rosemary-lane, coal-merchant. [But- 
ler and Teague, Cannon-street 
Johnson, J: Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, cabinet- 
maker, (Pahner, Great Yarmouth; Swain and 
‘Co., Old Jewry 
Jacob, J. Deptford, coal and timber-merchant. 
{Bicknell and Co., Sackville-strset 
Johnson, W.F. Bridgewater-street, Somers-town, 
rovision-dealer. [Dawson, Grove-street, Cam- 
en-town 
Jacobs, M. Charlee-street, Soho, glass-merchant. 
{Norton, Whitecross-street 
Knight, J. and B. Great Horton, York, cotton- 
spinner. {Hurd and Co., Temple; Hadfield and 
Co., Manchester 
King, W. ne ayestoryy t Somerset, dealer. 
[Popkin, Dean-street, Soho ; Seymour, Mere 
Kershaw, R. Dukinfield, Chester, timber-merchant. 
yee and Co., Chancery-lane; Higginbottom, 
shton-under-Lyne 
Kenworthy, J. and J. B. Ironmonger-lane, ware- 
housemen. {Fisher and Speecer, Walbrook 
Kile, S. St. Clement, Oxfordshire, bookseller. [Ro- 
binson and Hine, Charter-house-square; Parsons, 
St. Clements, Oxford 
Kelly, P. Finsbury-square, bookseller. [Mansell, 
Cloak-lane 
Kerridge, G. Beccles, Suffolk, grocer. [Stephen, 
Bedford-row 
Lowe, J. and G. Austin, Manchester, oil-merchants. 
{Milne and Parry, Temple 
Long, J. and B. Burn, Foubert’s-place, Regent- 
street, fishmongers. (Hughes, Clifford’s-inn 
Levy, S. High-street, Whitechapel, silversmith. 
[Isaacs, St. Mary-Axe 
Leahy, W. and J. M. Davey, Great Guildford-street, 
Surrey, engineers. [Downes, Furnival’s-inn 
gs te C. Crooked-billet, Wych-street, alehouse- 
eeper. {Henson and Co., Bouverie-street 
Lay. J. Cheltenham-place, Lambeth, stationer. [ Ri- 
chardson, Ironmonger-lane 
Lamb, J. and J. Liverpool, saddlers. [Mawdesley, 
Liverpool ; Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 
Lamb, W. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. [Mac- 
dougall and Co., Cannon-row, Westminster; 
Payne and Daft, Nottingham 
Lawrence, R. and W. A. Brown, Whitecross-street, 
ale-brewers. [Noel, Great Ormond-street, Queen- 


square 
Ledger, E. and T. F. Wakefield, woolstaplers. 


evens and Shearman, Hatton-garden; Robinson, 
akefield 


Maud, W. and R. Andover, brewers. [Bousfield, 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars 

Medforth, R. Nafferton, York, horse dealer. (Ellis, 
Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane 

Morris, S. Cheltenham, builder. [Vizard and Blower, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Milhench, W. Bolton, Lancashire, 
sell, Cloak-lane 

Marklove, E. Berkeley, Gloucester, millman. 
and Co., New-inn; Youngs and Co., 
Gloucester 

Moody, J. Freeschool-street, Horslydown, tin-plate- 
worker. Ng Little Distaff-lane 

a . 2 ee oe [Macdou- 

. Son, an ainbrigge, Cannon-row; 
and Daft, Nottingham>” edie 
e, W. Bristol, tailor. 

inn; Johnson, Bristol 


Macdonald, C. Liverpool, surgeon. [Ch 
inn; Williams, Liverpool en, eee eaeke 


grocer. [Man- 


[Dunn 
Dursley, 


[Poole and Co., Gray’s- 


Meyer, J. Grace’s-alley, Wellclose-square, umbrella- | 


manufacturer. [Isaac, Bury-street, St. Marv-Axe 
Murray, J. and S. Brisbane, Manchester, ‘sitnane, 
Hurd and Johnson, Temple; Hadfield and 
Marks, J. Bristol & i 
»4- Bristol, tailor. [Clarke an . - 
oe ered Savery, Bristo oe So 
acpherson, D. Chandos-street, 
tualler. [Cook and Hunter, New-inn 
Mitchell, 'T. Leicester, woolsta 
Son, Leicester ; Taylor, Jo 


Mann, C. Nine Elms, 
com and C lane, C 
=— ig igh-street, South 
pers. (Edwards, Basinghall-street 


Covent-garden, vic- 


“Street, Bedford. 


Bankrupts and Dividends. ae 


a I. Greenwich, 


ler. [Lawton and § 
Savill, J. Woodford, Essex, 


Matthews, J. Bristol, collar-maker, tPea, . 
field, and Gamlen, ‘Gray’s-inn-seraane om Oe. 
Mackenzie, J. and J. Murhie, 

(Bell and Brodrick, Bow Church eng “*dedlen, 
M‘Burnie, J. R. Coleman-s an 
Winn, Ts Lovton mekess (a 

unn,: I. on, mi 
Noah G. Pellorail tallon Belo m 

0a , . rm . 

Ag RRR 
e, P. Norwich, coachmaker, 

Farn, Gray’s-inn; Winter, Nogwhq onksbank an 
Nicholson, J. Rochdale, bookseller, (Williamson, 
mM . gy Pape Halifax 

cnolson, H. Chisw 
Kee aoa ww. Drea 

a pve . . rud ’ 

toy-merchants. [Shave, Fede 
Okey, J. Cambridge, cattle-salesman, [ 

Cambridge; Richardson and Talbot. Benet 

row 
Oldershaw, H. Bulwell, Nottingham, miller, 

dougall . and Co., Cannon-row, bol et 

Payne and Daft, Nottingham Sanwa? 
Oram, H. Sutton, Surrey, lime-burner. [Lam, 

Marshall-street, Golden-square fs 
Pitt, J. Edwin-Ralph, Hereford, corn-dealer. [Hil 

liard and Co., Gray’s-inn; Godson, Wortester 


Pi W. Hammersmith, barge-builder, (Holmer, 

pence G: Betty baie! Vonks eon, (ig 
eace, G. -Dale, York, , 
Sapllentars; dadmon. Bank-end 

Price, W. and C. Baldwin’s-garden, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
glass-manufacturers. [Lloyd, Gray's- 

Pennington, W. Crosthwaite, Wes 


tmorland, 
mabe ennington, Kendal; Jackson, 


n 
ee as tga Soho, carver. [Par-: 
tington, C e-alle 
We: re aa stuff-manufacturer. 


 Yerchon, le i iking, Hatton-garden 

By ag hy Be + Reger: eo 

Pitt, H. Cuckfield, Sussex, victualler. (Squire, 

Richards, C. Cheltenham, dealer and chapman, 
[Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane ; Bit- 


mingham 

Reed,” G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler, [Bell 
and Co., Bow Church-yard; Seymour, N 

Roberts, oe Manchester, on < ioe and Co., 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-s : 

Ray, S. King’s-place, Blackman-street, Southwath, 

Rickerby » [OeGre Soaked,” eee 
cKer 7 . rea aikeia, ? 
bemnan Holder and Co., Clement’s-inn; Jame 
son, Penrith 

Rawlins, S. and M. Smith, Henley, Stafford tt 
conists. [Clowes, Orme, and Wedlake, 
bench-walk, Temple; ‘Tomlinsons, s 
Potteries 

Ramsden, J. Golcar, York, woollen-cloth-manufe 
a. “agg * one ar ee Co ; 
tye an esp, Hudderstie me 

Raphall, M. don-street, Fenchurch-street, 

t. (Wright, Little Alie-street, Goodman 


fields | 
Ragg, R. Liv , lace-manufacturer. [Wheel 

and Bonnett, John-street, Bedford-row awibiale 
Somerfield, J. Walsall, Staffordshire, 

maker. [Hunt, Craven-street, St are ; 
Skelton, E.B. and M. M. and E. and T: <r 

ampton, booksellers. [Hopkinson, a 


uare oilman 
Smith, R. Sent ctor, Greene tE rn 
Reeves, Ely-place, Ho : 
shardes Cc. iiay-street, Cheapside, dealer. | 
dington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedf , {Pal 
Sior, W. New- , Somers-town, 


len and Co., Fore-street 
Simpson, R. Manchester, corm-dealer. [adlingto" 
and Co., Bedford-row ; Paya Liverport ; 
Stevens, J. Mumford-court, Milk-s . 1 
war [Church, 


Great 
Bedford-row builder. (Taylor, Clement 


Sills, J. and J. Three-cranes and Hane Ga 
Upper Thames-street, merchants LO’: 
Surrey-street, Blackfriars grocet [Woollet> 
Hoxton-square 


Shelley, W. Newcastle, Stafford, Li. 
Hanley; ‘Smith and Co. Stone-building® 
*s. : 
Scott, W. Lower Brook-street, 


; 
* 


Grosvenor-sa™ 
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victualler. [Cole, Charlotte‘strect, Blackfriars- 


road ° 
Syms, P. Witherldge, Devon, opkoenet, [Jones, 
Pump-court, Temple; Bussell, Exeter 
Smith, W. Bristol, provision-merchant.. [Evans 
and Shearman, yey weed Haberfield, Bristol] 
Schlesinger, M.S. U ~ tamford-street, W aterloo- 
road, merchant. P regson and Fonnereau, An- 
gel-court, Thr orton-street 
Shackell, E. Sout epee cabinet-maker. [Bryant, 
Southampton; S and Jones, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row 
Shaw, W. and J. L. Alexander, Clifton-street, Fins- 
bury-square, merchants. [Wadeson, Austin-friars 
Strutton, W. Commercial-road, Lambeth, timber- 
— [Blacklow and Jones, Frith-street, 
o 
Stones, C. Manchester, cotton-spinner. [Norris, 
John-street, Bedford-row; Rymer and Norris, 
Manchester 
Smith, C. J. Great Preston, York, dealer. [Tottie 
and Co., Leeds; Tottie and Co., aot 
Shelley, T. Lewes, coachmaker. [Venal, Lewes; 
Palmer and Son, Bedford-row 
Strahan, R. Lime-street, insurance-broker. [Gor- 
don, Old Broad-street 
Smith, H. Bristol, scrivener. [Wigglesworth and 
Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn; Callender, Bristol 
Shaw, ,S. Newcastle-under-Line, Stafford, maltster. 
a at Newcastle; Wilson, King’s-bench-walk, 
emple 
Shepherd, G., J..Pantry, and W. Massey, Barnsley, 
York, linen-manufacturers. [Perkins and Framp- 
ton. Gray’s-inn 
Taylor, J. Wharf, Paddington, excavator. [Hallett 
and Co., Northumberland-street, Mary-le-bone 
Thomas, J. Birmingham, cheese-factor. [Jennings 
and Co., Temple; Gem and Co., Birmingham 
Traher, W. Bridge-house-place, Borough, general- 
merchant. [Stanley, Aldermanbury 
Toghill, W. Chalford, Gloucester, clothier. [White, 
Lincoln’s-inn old-square; Hartley, Bristol 
Tucker, T. and T. Geary, John’s-mews, Bedford- 
row, coach-painters. [Dimes, Princes-street, Bank 
Taylor, J. Golcar, Huddersfield, clothier. [Battye, 
Fisher and Sudlow, Chancery-lane; Sykes, Milns-. 
ridge 
Trevett, R. Finsbury-place-south, bootmaker. [Ran- 
kin and Richards, Basinghall-street 
‘Thompson, I. Bilston, Stafford, japanner. ptt, 
Craven-street, Strand; Willim and Son, Bilston 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 
Wickham, M. Liverpool, joiner. [Chester, . Staple- 


Willmott, R. E. Copthall-bafldings, Throgmorton- 
Cc lane 


t. ames's, cabinet. 
maker. [Hamilton and Twining, Berwick-street, 




































street, money-scrivener. mM. 
Wicksteed, G. Broad-streef, S 


Soho 
Woodward, D. B. Cheapside, bookseller. [Lowless, 
‘Hatton-court, Threadneedie-street 
Waters, W. and T. C. Bristol, ironmongers. [Bed- 
doe, Bristol; Few and Co., Henrietta-street 
Wood, J. Mary-le-bone-street, victualler. [Rush- 
i Carthusian-street 
Wood, J. and W. Hollingworth, Chester, cotton- 
spinners. [Kay, Manchester 
Wray, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk and bomba- 
zine-manufacturer. [Price, Castle-street, Falcon- 
square 
Wood, J. Lombard-street, scrivener. [Witherby, 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street 
Williams, R. Liverpool, merchant. [Mawdesley, 
Liverpool; Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 
Watson, R. B. Leeds, merchant. [Smith and Moore, 
Leeds ; Wilson, Greville street 
Wroots, R. Great Tichfield-street, linen-draper. 
Jones, Size-lane 
ortham, J. and F. Oxford-street, linen-drapers. 
whan Cot ae 
right, R. Hollinwood, Oldham, hat-manufacturer. 
[ Norris, John-street, Bedford; Taylor, Oldham 
Wallis, S. Chew-Stoke, Somerset, dealer. [Blake, 
Palsgrave-place; Mullins, Chew-Magna, Somer- 
setshire 
Walter, J. Bristol, stationer. [Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, Bread-street; Bevan and Brittan, Bristol 
Wood, J. Wooldale, Kirkburton, York, merchant. 
[Stephenson, Holmfirth; Battye, Fisher, and 
Sudlow, Chancery-lane 
Whinfield, J. W. and H. Gateshead, Durham, ale 
and porter-merchants. [Woodward, New Broad- 
street 
White, J. Newport-market, vintner. [Wilkinson 
and Lawrence, Bucklersbury 
Weaver, R. Plymouth, linen-draper. [Evitt and 
Co., Haydon-square § 
Wood, W. Salford, Lancashire, innkeeper. [Nabb, 
Manchester; Smith, Basinghall-street 
Wright, R. Howland-street, apothecary. [Allen and 
Co., Carlisle-street, Soho 
Young, S. oe aap lace-machine-maker. [Wol- 
ston, Furnival’s-inn; Buttery, Nottingham 


DIVIDENDS. 


Anderson, A. Philpot-lane, Nov. 7 Bayley, W. Macclesfield, Dec. 12 
, J. Wisbech, Dec. 12 


Arscott, $. Buckfastleigh, Devon, Boult 


Day, W.F. Hammersmith, Nov. 
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Nov. 22 
Alderson, W. Sunderland, Nov. 23 
Alzedo, J. R. de, Bank-buildings, 
Dec. 12 
Abbott, P. D. Powis-place, Great 
Ormond-street, Dec. 5 
Amold, G. St. John-street, Dec. 5 
Atkinson, J. Dalton, York, Dec. 7 
Archer, W. Maidstone, Nov. 17 
Andrews, T. Soho-square, Dec. 12 
Butler, J. and R., and R. Austin- 
friars, Oct. 31 ~ ‘i. ne 
Brumall, J. Ashton - under - Line, 
Lancashire, Dec. 27 
Brown, A. and M. Hull, Nov. 11 
Belson, C. and J. Brown, High 
Wycombe, Nov. 16 
Barrow, R. and T. Liverpool, 
—, | Bucklersbury, M 
e, uc. ers , an- 
chester, Nov. 10 o 
Bisckett,J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ov. 
Brenchley, J. sen. and J. Brench- 
B »jJun. Milton, Kent, Nov. 17 
ardon, W. York, Nov. 21 
Baker, a and we Dyer, Crutched- 
friars, Nov. 21 
Rrittan, J. Worcester, Nov. 23 
Boys, T. Ludgate-hill, Nov. 25 
Braddock, J. and J. Jackson, Mac- 
Clesfield, Nov. 24 
Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond- 
Street, Nov. 98 
Blagg, E. Yarmouth, Dec. 1 
em P. Etheridge, Norwich, 


ling, J. Oxford-street, Dec. 1 


l 
Bishop, W. jun. Camden Town, Davis, G. High-street, Kensing- 


Dec. 8 
Bowker, T. D. Warmsworth- 
house, York, Dec. 20 
Brown, J. jun. Rodborough, Jan. 5 
Baldwyn, J. F. Tiverton, Dec. 18 
Bertram, M. Philpot-lane, Dec. 12 
Coverdale, G. Stokesley, York, 
Nov. 17 ‘¥ 
Clark, G. D. Strand, Nov. 17 
ey W. West-Wycombe, 
ov. 14 
Cootenat, 2 ate End, New- 
ington, Nov. 1 
Conway, J. and T. Davidson, Li- 
ve 1, Nov. 23 
Comfort, E. Hosier-lane, Nov. 24 
Curwen, J. Great Eastcheap, Dec. 


1 
Clarke, P. Manchester, Dec. 5 
Cookson, J. Leeds, Dec. 2 
Campbell, D. Copthall -court, 
Dec. 1 
Carr, ‘J. Wyersdale, Lancashire, 


Pinata Liverpool, Dec. 15 

> vi 

Crown, L. Monkwearmouth-shore, 
Dec. 5 

Cooke, W. Huddersfield, Dec. 6 

Carter, J. oon R. Cornforth, 
Liverpoo ec. 

Cooper, J. and J. Reader, Strood, 
Kent, Dec. 12 mace tanh 


o-_ * a treet, Nov. 24 
Cooke, J. -§ ’ ° 
Crowther, W. Charles-street. Mid- 


dlesex-hospital, Dec. 12 
Denison, H. Liverpool, Dec. 6 
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ton, Dec. 1 
Day, R. and R. H. Maidstone, 


ec. 8 

Donkin, B. Dockhead, Surry, 
Dec. 8 

Dickinson, J. Church - passage, 
Guildhall, Nov. 24 

Damant, W. Sudbury, Dec. 1 

Devey, H. F., T. Tickell, and J. 
Saunders, Goldshill, P| Stafford, 
Dec. 6 

Edginton, Wells-street, Nov. 17 

Elen, P. Woburn, Nov. 14 

Early, H.and T. Minories, Nov. 
1 


2 
Ellis, T. and J. Blackman-street, 


Southwark, Dec. 1 
Edwards, T. Halstead, Essex, 


Dec. 8 
Evill, L. Walcott, Somerset, Dec. 5 
Etheridge, P. B. Norwich, Dec. 4 
Fentum, J. Strand, Nov. 17 
Fairbairn, J. F. Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden, Oct. 27 
castle-upon- , Nov. 
Foster, T Maidenhead, Nov. 24 
Farror, J. Birmingham, Nov. 23 
Foulkes, J. Chester, Dec. 7 
F , G. Carlisle, Nov. 29 
Field, G. Chichester, Dec. 1 
Frank, F. Old Burlington-street, 


Dec. 5 
Foster, J. and T. Clay, Maccles- 


‘field, Dec. 5 
Fielden, J. L. B. Manchester, 
Dec. 6 
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Bankrupis and Dividends. 


Dec. 12 
—, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
ov. 
Glasier, W. R. Park-street, West- 
minster, Nov. 17 
—, G. St. John-street, Nov. 


Gibbons, T. jun. Wells, Norfolk, 

ov. 2 

Gibbins, J. Birmingham, Nov. 23 

Gunnell, J. Platt-terrace, Battle- 
Bridge, Nov. 14 

Gale, J. Bruton-street, Nov. 24 

Goulden, J. Methley, York Dats 

Graham, i Union-street, - 14 

Graham, G . Sunderland, Dec. 6 

Greenwood, R. Dewsbury, and J, 
Hamerton, Wakefield, York, 
Dec. 6 

Gander, E. Bedford-place, Com- 
mercial-road, Dec. 1 

Gibbons, T. jun. Wells, Norfolk, 
Dec. 14 

Graham, M. Union-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, Dec. 12 

Goldscheider, J. London-Wall, 
Nov. 24 

Griffith, W. R. Regent’s-canal Ba- 
sin, “ig he 12 

H B. and R. Theobald, 

orwich, Nov. 20 
way. iG ? nen TIC A 
ov. 1] 


Harris, Gw. and C, Evans, South- 
ampton, Nov. 10 

Howell, R. Alham on Mill, Ditch- 
eat, Somerset, Nov. 21 

Hoey, M. Liv 1, Nov. 27 

Hogg, W. C » Nov. 29 

Har ing, Ss. Selchanet Nov. 14 


H Ss. Kingsland, Nov. 14 
Hill, W. Arundel-street, Panton- 


uare, Dec. 8 
Holmes, T. Long-acre, Dec. 5 
Hadwen, J. Liverpool, Dec. 12 
Humpbreys, S. Charlotte-street, 
Portman-place, Nov. 21 
Holt, F. Liverpool, Dec. 14 
Hurt, G. King-street, Cheapside, 
Dec. 22 
Hardern, J. and P. Higginbotham, 
placclesfield, Dec. 12 a - 
oppe, C. King-street, Cheapside, 
Dec. 12 


Haworth, J. Manchester, Dec. 18 
Johnson, J. O. and J. O’Callaghan, 
Liv 1. Nov. 16 


Jone, W. - New Bond-street, Nov. 
Inkersole, J. and T. St. Neot’s, 
oan ote 


Nav. 28 
Fakice’ i iy Pan? 


Jones, C. an Liv l, Dec 
"bury, Dee J. 7 Hyde-stt a 
: ennings, 1 Fe Pon » Dec. 8 
nm, T 
“hire, Dec. eaton ‘orris, Lanca- 
Kingham, < Eroyson, som, Now. 28 


King, W 
street, Nov. 2 


yy 2 pet ron the Hilt, 
x: Chavetivem, Nov. 17 


-lane Nov. 1 
Lovett, J. ,] Nov. 2 21 7 


Lae, W. Bishop’s Castle, Nov. 


ae R. Chester, Nov. 24 
» J. ‘Hemming’s-row, Leices- 
Lavekin, P’ Renninn 
enn n, e 
I ingto ec. 1 


Nes sen., ‘ 


Laird, D. Carlisle, Dec. 
Lloyd, W. Hereford, Dee 12 


Marsh, C. and Co. Reading, Nov. 


Macmillan, J, Liverpool, Nov. 16 
Alerry weather, S. Longham, ot 


set 


Marrison, G. Norwich, Nov, 22 
Marshall, J. Foster-lane, Dec. 1 
Mayor, C. Somerset-street, Nov. 24 
Milward, J. and J. G. Lynch, Up- 
ube Bs Thames-street, Nov. 94 
, H., and E. P. Rock 
Mill, Gliasepstes Jan. 26 
Maltby, T. and H. Buckland, Gut- 
ter- e, Nov. 28 
May, J., J. Wyburn, W. White, 
and J. Mercer, revs Fo vag 30 
Mountjoy, R. Eali aT oe 
59 w.s | aap PD 


Dec. 

Martelly, L. H. and J. Dayne, 
Finsbur iy Dec. 5 

i geraene - Broad-street, Nov: 
1 


Miller, C. Abchurch-lane, Nov. 24 

Melling, E. and T. H. Higginson, 
Liverpool, Dec. 2 

Melling, E. and T. H. Higginson, 
Liverpool, Dec. 9 

Mason, J. Little ‘Thorock, Essex, 
Dec. 15 

Norris, T. Freeman’s court, Corn- 
hill, Nov. 2} 

Nicol, J. and P., Cornhill, Nov. 


24 
Mepei. T. Potterne, Wiltshire, 


ec. | 
Nabb, J. Manchester, Dec. 5 
Naylor, J. Barnsley, York, Jan. 2 
Osbaldeston, E. Hertford, Nov. 10 
Ogle, E. L. Clement’s-lane, Dec. 15 
Owen, J. Salford, Lancashire, 


Dec. 8 
Palmer, R. Coleshill, Warwick, 


ov. 1 
Porter, g North-Lopham, Nor- 
folk, Dec. 7 
Popplewell, J. J. Kingston-upon- 


Pigot, J Noxwich, Nov. 17 

Parry, J. Everton, Lancashire, 
Nov. 30 

—-? T. Chertsey, Surrey, Nov. 


Pearson, C. Grosvenor - place, 
Southwark, Nov. 10 
Powell, » Dover, Nov. 30 
Perrin, T Pe sin pg 4 Nov. 28 
Pagan, J. Norwich, Nov. 28 
Pearson, F. Sheffield, Dec. 13 
Pearce, F. H. F » Dee. 5 
Penny, G. and R. "Thompson, 
corey Fe Dec. 8 
Pavey, J. Staines, Dec. 8 
Page, T. ‘Hoxton-town, Dec. 8 
Prince, J. Manchester, Dec. 20 
Porter, G, Park-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, Dec. 12 
an, G. Cray, Cheshire, 
Dec. 13 
= t, J. Gracechurch-street, Nov. 


ar ger J. Macclesfield, Nov. 


Rutlige, R. Weedon Beck, North- 
ampton, Nov. 21 
Rr J. Winterton, Lincoln, 


Rice, J. mm T. Travis, Manches- 
ter, Nov. 29 


Richards, J. Warwick-court, Hol- 


born, Nov. 21 

Richmond, R. Leicester, Dec. 1 

Rix, F., G. rr. Gorham, and W. 
Inkersole, St. Neots, 7 29 

Ratcliffe, A. East-Stonehouse, De- 
von, Nov. 30 

rent M. Newcastle- upon - 

Nor. - castle-upon- Tyne, 
yder, A. Budge-row, Dec. 

Reynolds, W. Bilston, “Stafford, 


Robinson, . PB. 
Dees WwW. P Jermyn-street, 


Stalker, Dd. and A. D. Wi 
denhall-street, Nov. ie 
Scie aaa Bs 
c ave 
Shannon, J. Liv 2 ns , 
Sims, S. Chelten 
Sparkes, J. and A. 
street, Nov. 2] 
Sykes, L. and T. Bury, Buckley. 
ry, Nov. 21 
Smith, T.B., A. and D, Wate. 
lane, (Tower-s Noy, 2) 
Spencer, C. J. Carlisle, Nov. 3 
Smith, D. Regent-street, Wor 3 
Skillman, B. Token-house-yari, 
Nov. 28 
Shew, J. Theobald’s-road, Nov.7 
Speers W. Chiswell-street, Nor. 


A ae J. Benenden, Kent, Der.? 

Smith, W. sat te Richards, Ma 
chester, Dec. 

Sheath, A. ec. Boston, Dec. 9 

we T. RS co ie « street, 

Sah, | J. Horncastle, Lincob, 


Dec. 
Smith, rr. and W. Nickisson, New 
castle, Stafford, Dec. 2 


‘Stansfeld, T.W. and HL. Briegs 


Stepan, rh H. 
— Dee? Haverfordwest, 
Dec. 1 
Stodart, j. wa F Cote Dec. 2 


T, ior, W. K.Birm Nov. 

Thompson, O. Wells-row, H 
street, eng Nov. a 

EN ea a ak, Det 
aylor, 

‘i ate E, G. a ip lane, De- 


whceupete R. and A», — 
upo pon- Tyne on Dec. 13 all 
‘Fhorpe, 
tinghem, De reer Dec. 18 
ett, Bath, ‘ 
Thoinas. “TP.  Osnaburgh-stres 
underiown, 4 Deo. 12 te, Det) 
wei W. bgt 


, Nov. "sot all 
17 


Nov. 4 
Watson, G. o Ca 
Walker, W W. and T. 
reet, Nov. 17 


non-st Allt me 
Wardale, 


wauw. Ww. set DS, so 
Nov. 28 w. mee 


Wehnert, 
Nov. 21 


Weoart, w. W 
Walmsle rant Sih 


Nov. 2 Baylis Bit 
Wagstaff, S and To 


derm inster, na gow Is 


ware," N oF. 
wo , 
Williamson, Ww. and oo 

Packer 

Nov. 7 
Ward, and S. Smith; 

. Eton, Ash: 

Wright, 3 J . Eton, De 
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Dec. ter, Nov. 24 


Incidents, Marriages, &c. 
ton-under- Lyne, Lancashire, side, and G. Hudson, Manche» Windsor, .s M. H and J, 







Windsor, Manc , Dec. 13 


l 
Whitehead, W. Chew Cottage, Whyte, M. and J.Great-East-cheap, Wilkins, S. Holborn-hilt, Dét. 8 


Saddleworth, York, Nov. 27 ; Wignall Dec. 
Walker, W. Notti » Dec.& Wilkie, T. Paternoster-row, Dec. 8 Ward, w. Leds 13 > 
Ward, R. W. M -street, Wilkie, G. Paternoster-row, Jan. Yates, J. City-road, Nov. 18 

Wathen Dec. 1 19 Youngman, b. Witham, Hésex, 


Williams, 
Dec. 1 


Fenchurch - street, Witts, T. and J. I. Moss, Chelten- Nov. 2] 
ham. Dec. 12 


Young, J. Manchester, Dec. 20 


Winstanley, Ruiking-street, Cheap- Wallwork, J. Manchester, Feb. 14 





— 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. S. Bull, to the perpetual Curacy of Bier- 
ley Chapel, Bradford—Hon. and Rev. H. A. Napier, 
to the Rectory of Swincombe, Oxfordshire—Rev. 
W. O. Bartlett, to the-Vicarage of Canford Magna, 
with the chapel of Kingston annexed—Rev. T. Tur- 
ton, to the Rectories of Gimingham and Trunch, 
Norfolk—Rev. W. Mair, to the Vicarage of Ful- 
bourn All Saints, Cambridgeshire—Rev. C. Green, 
to the Rectory of Buxhall and Harleston, Suffolk— 
Rev. J. Topping, to the Vicarage of Leigh—Rev. 
S. Bagnall, to the perpetual Curacy of Aston, Che- 
shire—Rev. M. Hoare, to the Living of Barkby, 
Leicestershire—Rev. C. P. N. Wilton, to the Chap- 
lainey of the colony in New South Wales, and to 
the superintendency of the Female Orphan School 
at Paramatta—Rev. F. R. Hall, to the Rectory of 
Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire—Rev. R. S. Skillicorne, 
to the Rectory of Salford—Rev. J. Brinkley, to the 
Bishopric of Cloyne—Rev. G. W. Curtis to the 
Rectory of Winnington, Essex—Rev. Dr. Busfield, 
appointed officiating minister of Carlton, near Skip- 
ton, Yorkshire—Rev. S. Martin, to the Rectory of 
St. Mary Magdalen, and to the Vicarage of St. 
Nicholas, Lincoln—Hon. and Rev.T.H.Coventry, to 
the Rectory of CroomeMontis, W orcestershire—Rev. 
W. Parker, to the Rectory of Compton Parva, Wor- 


cestershire—Rev.C.H.Parker,to theRectory ofComp- 
ton-Magna, Worcestershire—Rev. W. Hook, to the 
perpetualCuracy of Moseley, rear Birmingham—Rev. 
T. Westcombe, to theVicarage of Preston Candover, 
Hants—Rev. T. Whitfield, to the Living of Win- 
terbourne, Gloucester—Rev. T. T. Haderfield, to 
the Rectory of Godington, Oxford—Rev. H. Cripps, 
to the Vicarage of Stonehouse, Gioucester—Very 
Rev. J. Hook, to the Mastership of St. Oswald's 
Hospital, Worcéster—Rev. T. Wilde, to the Rec. 
tory of St. Andrews, Worcester—Rev. W. Wood, to 
the Rectory of Staplegrove, Somerset—Rev. G. R, 
Orchard, to the perpetual Curacy of Christ Church, 
Rood, Somerset—Rev. T. Nalder, to be Minister of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Donnington, Berks— 
Rev. H. Atlay, to the Rectories of Tinwell, Rut- 
land, and Great Ponton, Lincoln—Rev. G. B. Blom- 
field, to the Living of Tottenall, Cheshire—Rev. H. 
Davis, to the perpetual Curacy of Barford St. Mi- 
chael, Oxfordshire—Rev. G. Tod, to the Church 
and Parish ef Tealing, Forfar—Rev. R. Downes, to 
the Rectory of Berwick St. John, Wilts—Rev, A. 
C. Price, to the Vicarage of Chesterton, Oxford- 
shire—Rev. W. T. Hopkins, to the Rectory of Nuf- 
field, Oxfordshire. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Oct. 23 —The Secretary of State sent notice to the 
Spital-fields deputation, ‘that his Majesty had given 
orders that the furniture, decorations, hangings, &c. 
of Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace should 
ali be of British manufacture.’ 

24.—Captain T. Young tried at the Admiralty 
Sessions for selling four Aftican girls as slaves, and 
acquitted. This was the first offence tried under the 
new act for preventing slave dealing, and which ren- 
ders the crime felony without benefit of clergy. 

28.—Arrived from France, the Rt. Hon. George 
Canning, his Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. =e 

Nov. 1.—The Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, 
when one hundred and twelve prisoners were sen- 
tenced to transportation—seventy-three to imprison- 
ment, and.twenty-two condemned to death,—among 
the latter were five females !!! 

2.—Parliament prorogued to Tuesday, Nov. 14. 

3.—Mr. John Wilks, M. P. for Sudbury, com- 
mitted to the Poultry Compter, by the Lord Mayor, 
on a charge of forgery. 

6.—Mr. Wilks liberated from prison by bail. 

9.—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor gave his 
mayoralty dinner at Guildhall ; ‘on which occasion 
his Majesty’s ministers, the Earl of Liverpool, Messrs. 
Canning, Peel, and Huskisson attended. The 
French ambassador, Ptince Polignac, also honoured 
the chief magistrate with his presence. 

14.—The new Parliament assembled, and after 

some members were sworn in, the House of Com- 
Mons chose Mr. Marmmers Sufton their Speaker. 
21.—His Majesty went in processtor to the House 


of Lords, and delivered his speech on the opening of 
the Parliament. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Monken Hadley, N. Harden, esq. to Jemima, 
relict of T. Lucas, esq., and daughter of Dr. New- 
come, late Primate of Ireland—Rev. F. Whichcote, 
third son of Sir R. Whichcote, Bart. of Aswarby, 
Lincoln, to Miss Eliza Bree—Rev. G. H. Glyn, to 
Miss E. Smith—Rev. W. Stamer, A.B., second son 
of Sir W. Stamer, Bart., to Miss A. M. Lock— 
Lieut. Col. Tod, to Miss J. Cutterbuck—H. Murray, 
esq., son of the late Lord G. Murray, and nephew 
to the Duke of Athol, to Miss C. O. Cave, of Castle- 
Orway, Ireland. 


-— 


DEATHS. 


’ Sir William Beckenham, Bart., at Langley Farm, 
Beckenham—Alderman Magnay, aged 70 years—T he 
Hon. Mrs. Green, lady of J. Green, esq., of Green- 
mount, Ireland, and sister of the late Lord Massy— 
At Blackheath, Eleanor Henrietta Victoria, daugh- 
ter and only child of the Right Hon. F. J. Robinson 
and Lady Sarah Robinson—At Waresley-Park, Eli- 
zabeth, the eldest daughter of Colonel and Lady E. 
Steele—At Chiswick, Mrs. Horne, relict of the late 
Rev. Dr. Horne—Int{Duke-street, Manchester-square, 
Sir Richard Hardinge, Bart., aged 71—At Windsor, 
Major T. S. Fairtlough, 63d regt.— Margaret, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Sampson, of Petersham, Surrey— 
Mr. F. Town, artist, 66—In Montague-square, the 
Dowager Countess of Normanton—Aged 35, Amelia, 
third daughter of John Lawrence, es4-, of Sotner’s 
Town. 
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MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Florence, E. J. Stanley, esq., eldest son of Sir 
John Stanley, Bart., of Alderley Park, Cheshire, 
to Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter of Viscount 
Dillon—At Buenos Ayres, at the house of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé-d’ Affaires, M. Stodart, esq. to Miss 
E. Dolman—At the English Ambassador’s chapel at 
Paris, John Bligh, esq., son of the Hon. J. Bligh, 
and nephew of Lord Darnley, to Miss E. Sainthill— 
At the British Ambassador’s at Naples, Col. de 
Klupffel, of the Russian service, to Miss Green- 
wood, of Culworth, Northamptonshire. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 
At Paris, the Marquis de Bouchet, 74, Lieut. 


Provincial Occurrences : 


Cumberland, York, &c. (Dic! 


natus,* Phoenix, and Legion of Honour. He had 
served in Corsica; in America, at Saratoga Oct, 7, 
1777 ; and under the Prince of Condé, in the Emi. 
grant Army. He was author of several and 
literary works—H. Oakeley, esq., Judge in the dis. 
trict of Moorshedabad, second son of the 
late Sir C. Oakeley, Bart—At St. Peterburg, 
Maria Fedorovna, daughter of Prince 

and lady of Sir Robert Ker Porter, his 
Consul at Caraccas—Baron de Koller; he was the 
General officer who, in 1814, accompanied Napoleon 
to Elba; he was also commander-in-chief of the 
Austrian arty in Naples—At Sierra Leone, Tasker 
Williams, esq., commissary judge and member of 
the council—At Calais, A. Donaldson, ¢sq., com. 


mander in the Royal Navy—At Florence, J. M. D. 
Alexander, jun. esq. of Kensington. 


— 


General, Knight of the orders of St. Louis, Cincin- 
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MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


great magnitude, we deem it necessary: to notice. 
Mr. Grisdale, a spirit merchant, was summov- 
ed to answer the complaint of his not having 
attended a place of divine worship on the preceding 
Sunday, and notwithstanding he told the justices 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
The Committee of Corn Merchants appointed to 
forward the erection of a Corn and Seed Exchange 
and market-place, at Newcastle, have made their 
report; by which it appears, that £50,000 will be 
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required to complete the plan on the grandest scale, 
which is proposed to be raised in shares of £50 each. 

The land-owners of Haltwhistle have resolved (in 
a late meeting held for the purpose), that the arrears 
of tithes of agisment and other tithes, claimed by 
their vicar, within the said parish, and which have 
never before been demanded are unjust, and ought 
therefore to be resisted. They have entered into 
a subscription to oppose the claims. 

The affair of the baptismal fees mentioned in our 
last, has been settled, by the clergyman returning 
the money. 

Oct. 24, a meeting of the ship-owners of New- 
castle, and of others interested in the welfare of the 
shipping interest of this country, was held at North- 
Shields, and resolutions unanimously entered into 
expressive of the ruinous effect of the late alteration 
made in the navigation and colonial systems by 
his. Majesty’s Ministers, by the aid of the Jast Par- 
liament, and agreeing to petition the new Parlia- 
ment to rescind them, and requesting the county 
members, and those of Durham and Newcastle, to 
support their prayer. 

Oct. 27, a terrific explosion: of hydrogen-gas took 
place at Benwell High Pit, by which two young men 
were killed. 


The freeholders of Northumberland are going to. 


present M. Bell, esq., one of the members for that 
county, with a piece of plate, value 2,000 guineas.— 
The freeholders and others resident in Hexham, 
oe ae Mr. Beaumont, one of the candidates 
a election for the county, with a b 
candelabrum, "ie ay 


Married.) John Burrel - of Durham, to Mi 
pert FE lat ae ny Capt. Frazer to Miss 

Died.] At. Kirkandrews- - 
year, Rev. J. Nichol, neh parish 
curate for forty-four 


in his h 
of aie rsp ae = had ~ 
ears !!!—At uret, M 
aie ye daughter of the late Dr. Paley—At Mor. 
Ye Co ood, eldest surviv daughter of 
wick, Mr. T. Pela Qs Pik yee re 

s rnwWe + um, + 
Middleton-Hall—At West-Lodge, near Darlington, 


Jonathan Backhouse, esq. 
ee AND WESTMORELAND, 

*<“» & singular conviction took place in our 

own-Hall, which, although the penalty was not of 


‘* he took physic that day,” yet he was convicted of 
the crime, and in the penalty of one shilling!!!- 
Westmoreland Advertizer. 


We are sorry to announce that our trade has 
met with a great falling off during the week, with 
every probability of a still further depression. Dis 
tress is therefore, if not more alarming, at least 
more serious than at the time of the great stagna- 
tion at the commencement of the summer ; a8 now 
both food and raiment are indispensable, to prevent 
our population from perishing.—Carlisle Journal, 
Nov. 10. * 

rlisle, Mr. F. Jollie, proprietor 
ane Carlisle Journal.” — At Newton, G. Rae, 
esq. 72. 


YORKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The ceremony of laying the first stone of # ne" 
church at Scarborough was lately performed ee 
vicar. It is intended to be a neat Gothic edifice, a 
to hold 1,200 people, and a great number of seni 
be free.—The foundation of a new church 
lately laid at Sheffield, by the Countess of ins 
and the land was generously presented by the 
of Norfolk, a Roman Catholic! 


The Archbishop has recently consecrated the 
new churches of Wilsden and Shipley, # ied 
ceremony an immense number of people Thee 
from the surrounding neighbourhood. — oa in 
churches are precisely of similar structure 
the Gothic style of the 14th century.—Applicil 
will be made to Parliament for a bill to cut i. 
from Wakefield to Ferrybridge, sufficiently 78" 
admit coasting vessels, between the’ West Rite " 
London, to sail up to Wakefield.—The It Nt 
foreign vessels to the port of Hull, during as fo 
week of November, to those of our ow?, is 
lows: foreigners 38, English 11, leaving 4 major") 
of nearly 4 to 1 in favour of the reci 
against Old England !!! 

A remarkable Shot,—On the 16th of October, 
Stubbs, game-keeper to the Archbishop gu 
shot on Ripon manor, with a single-barrelled 
four cock pheasants at one shot. go 
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On the 2ist of October, a fine passiflora ait 7, 


in flower in Mr. Smith's stove-house, in ¥or+- 
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flowers were beautifully formed, and emitted the 
most: fragrant perfume. It is believed to be the first 
instance of this plant’s flowering in that city. 

Seventeen stone, ten pounds, of grapes, very fine 
ones, and quite ripe, were gathered in October, 
from a vine growing in front of a cottage, in the 
open air, at Helmsley. Grapes had never ripened 
but once before on this vine within memory. 

On the 10th Nov., there was a grand concert in 
the Festival Concert Room, York, at which 500 of 
the first persons in the city and neighbourhood were 
present. It was under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop, for the benefit of the distressed manu- 
facturers. 

A steam-boat boiler exploded in the Humber, on 
the 7th November. Six persons were killed, and 
twenty wounded. The accident appears to have 
been owing to the badness of the boiler. 

Married.| At Alderley, Cheshire, Captain W. E. 
Parry, R. N. to Isabella Louisa, fourth daughter of 
Sir John Thomas Stanley, Bart., of Alderley.—At 
Thirsk, Rev. T. Cautley to Miss M. A. P. Henson— 
At York, Rev. Jas. Dallin to Mrs. Jenkinson—At 
Thornhill, Thomas Ellerby, esq., to Miss Thorn- 
hill—At Hooby, Rev. G. Gilderdale to Miss Smith— 


At Scarborough, W. W. Wilkinson, esq. to Miss M. 
Thornton. 


Died.) At Leeds, Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of Jas. Rhodes, esq.—At York, Mrs. Horncastle, 
relict of Richard Horncastle, esq. 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND SALOP. 


A very handsome vase, weighing 550 ounces, has 
been presented by the tenantry of the Earl of Bridge- 
water, and other inhabitants of Ellesmere and 
neighbourhood, to Robert Clark, esq., as a mark of 
their esteem for his anxiety and fatherly affection 
towards them for twenty years, during his manage- 
ment of the noble Lord’s estates. Mr. Clark in 
returning thanks said, that when the late Earl of 
Bridgewater entrusted him with the management of 
his estates, his instructions were, “‘ let the tenantry 
be made comfortable and happy, and, wherever it is 
practicable, let my property be made subservient to 
the amusement of the country gentlemen !” 

At the Stafford Sessions, one of the magistrates 
(Sir Oswald Moseley) remarked, that the number 
of prisoners for trial was greater than at any former 
period—there were three hundred in the county 
goal !!! 

_ Died.) At Rolleston'Hall, Miss S. E. G. Every, 
= of Sir Henry Every, Bart., of Egginton, 
erby. 


’ LANCASHIRE. 


Oct. 26, a numerous meeting of the working 
Classes and others was held at Manchester, for the 
Purpose of petitioning Parliament on the repeal of 
the Corn-Laws, the reduction of taxation, the enor- 
mous sums bestowed on the dignitaries of the Esta- 
tablished Church, and the reform of representation 
in the Commons; when several resolutions were 
Passed, and petitions framed from them unanimously 
ordered to be presentéd to the houses of Lords and 
Commons—one by Lord King, and the other by Mr. 
Hume.—The sentence of death passed at the last 
Lancashire assizes upon the rioters has been com- 
Muted for imprisonment and transportation. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Liverpool has 
taken place in the Town-Hall, for the purpose of 
Presenting petitions to the Legislature on the sub- 
ject of the Corn-Laws; when several resolutions 
Were passed unanimously, indicating the necessity 
of a modification of the Corn-Laws. All the com- 
mercial gentlemen of the town attended, and Col. 
Williams, in the course of his speech, said: ‘‘ he 
was a cultivator of corn, and had to give one-tenth 
of his produce to the Rector of Childwall, and that, 


Staffordshire, Lancashire, Nottingham, Leicester, &c. 


although he had lived in the parish twenty-five 
years, yet he had never seen his revérence’s face but 
once in a quarter of a century !” 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE. 


At the 44th anniversary meeting of the General 
Hospital, Nottingham, held Oct. 18, the contrfou- 
tions received at the church door of St. Mary’s for 
admission, amounted to £320. 10s. A selection of 
sacred music, with full chorusses, was performed 
during the service.—A petition of the inhabitants of 
Nottingham to the House of Commons for the total 
abolition of the Corn-Laws and excessive taxation, 
has been agreed to, and about 10,000 signatures have 
been attached to it, at the Town-Hall. Similar 
petitions have passed at Radford, Basford, Nyson 
Green, and Beeston.—The Corporation of Not- 
tingham are improving their extensive market- 
place—the unemployed poor are to do the labour, 
and the parish is to receive 4d. per yard for the 


same. 
Died.} At Newark, Rev. W. Rastall, 74. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Nov. 4, 1826.—The vicar of a parish not twelve 
miles from this town, who within the last seven 
years was in the enjoyment of a living which pro- 
duced him £600 or £700 a year, was observed, a 
few days ago, breaking stones by the road side, ina 
parish not far from Boston, Lincolnshire. The 
individual who saw him, was a respectable dissenting 
minister of the Baptist denomination, who resides 
in a neighbouring parish to that in which the vicar 
formerly lived. {Scarcely crediting what his eyes 
beheld as he passed along the road, he stopped his 
horse and entered into conversation with him. The 
appearance of the aged and unfortunate divine was 
truly wretched, and he was much affected at being 
discovered in his forlorn situation, but said, that he 
hoped again to see better days, as in the course of 
five or six years the pecuniary engagements into 
which he had entered would be satisfied, and that 
then he should return to the vicarage where he had 
been resident for so many years. The dissenting minis- 
ter, commiserating his situation, gave him 58-5 
promising, on his return home, to make ‘his case 
known to the clergy of the neighbourhood. The 
wife of the vicar had some time before applied for 
relief from the parish of which her husband was 
vicar, but did not obtain any, as he had subsequently 
acquired a settlement elsewhere.— Leicester Chronicle. 


WARWICKSHIRE. a 
At the last quarter Sessions, it appears by the 

calendar, that no less than one hundred and twenty 
prisoners were for trial; ninety of whom were com- 
mitted by the magistrates of Birmingham. Surely 
it is high time that something were done to render 
the administration of our criminal laws— 
would it not be more creditable to us, a5 a — 

famed for its jurisprudence, scree deerme > 
the interior of our country, and to prevent crime, 


resume to make the nations abroad bet- 
paver gpept? » has long been an adage 


2—Four youths at Warwick were fined 
, and 8s. costs, for es 

the chesnuts in the pleasure grounds ad- 
pecan S Castle, during divine service on Sunday. 


‘af.) At Coventry, .Mrs. Butterworth, | 73, 
my of the late Alderman Butterworth—At Man- 


cetter-House, W. Owen, 34. 72. 


WORCESTERSHIRE AND HEREFORDSHIRE. 


the Worcester County Treasurer's 
he a ceeb of receipts and expenditure, 
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Michaelmas Sessions 1625 to Michaelmas 1826, that 
the total expense amounted to £7,009. ls. 7d. 


Married.] At Severnstoke, Rev. M. Vavasour to 
Miss M. A. St. John. 


Died.} At Worcester, G- Hill, esq., one of the 
coroners of the county. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


Died.] At Cheltenham, J. Fletcher, esq., of 
Ebworth Park—At Clifton, Martin Whish, esq. 84, 
late Chairman of the Board of Excise. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


A meeting has been held at Derby on the subject 
of the Corn-Laws; several resolutions were entered 
into, and passed unanimously, as well as two pe- 
titions to be presented to the Lords and Commons, 
on thesame subject. The fourth resolution states,— 
** That, since the Legislature, with an enlightened 
regard to the interests of the country, have, in va- 
rious instances, removed restrictions from our 
national commerce, it is highly desirable they con- 
sider how far the same principles may be advan- 
tageously applied to the trade in corn, with a view 
either to the gradual abolition of the Corn-Laws, or 
te such alterations of those statutes as shall effec- 
tually relieve the country from the evils of the pre- 
sent impolitic and oppressive system.” 

Died.} At Bugworth, Mr. P. Hate, 105, farmer; 
he worked in the field until he was nearly 94—W. 
Smith, at the Cavendish Alms-Houses, Derby, aged 
100 years—At Derby, Rev. R. Hopper, 89 
years; he had been for forty years a disinterested 
minister of the Particular tist Interest at Not- 

ham—At Wensley, Mr. A. Hill, 91—At Durley 
Dale, Mr. Gregory, aged 95. He had filled the 
office wh wy clerk 53 years, and had never been 
absent of a Sunday but once during 47 years; he 
also had been schoolmaster during 59 years. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


At the Quarter Sessions lately held at Cambridge, 
the Recorder expressed his regret at finding the 
offences in the calendar so numerous, and reminded 
the Grand Jury that they were called upon to pre- 
vent rather than to punish crime!!! He also alluded 
to the town goal, and said, that he would not hesi- 
tate to affirm that it was a disgrace to the town!!! 
We trust the learned gentleman’s hints thus pro- 
fessionally elicited, will be attended to, and that 
assizes and sessions.will be more frequently held, not 
only at Cambridge, but throughout the country— 
for it is notorious, that the long confinement of 
culprits in prison before they are tried, is not only 
one of the great defects of our criminal jurispru- 
dence, but it is worse, as it contributes to render 
them more perverse, even if they are acquitted ! 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The expenditure for this county from Michaelmas 
Sessions 1825, to Trinity Sessions 1826, amounts to 
£9,664. 5s. 3d. This includes vagrants, felons, goal, 
coroners, bridges, clerk of the peace, treasurer’s 
salary, chief constabies, militia, and incidental ex- 
penses. The receipts of four orders of county rates 
at Id. in the pound, £10,841. 0s. 8d4.—A fund is rais- 
ing at Oxford to supply (during the winter months) 
the poor with coals at a reduced price.— Application 
is to be made in the present Parliament for leave to 
bring in.a bill, to alter and amend the present. Local 
Poor Bill for the city of Oxford. ° 

Died.} At the Rectory-House, 


Islip, near Oxford, 
Susanna, wife he very Rev. - : 


BUCKS. AND BERKS. 

At the Quarter: Sessions held at A 
ylesbury, the 
ap Buckingham said, that this county enjoyed 
- painful pre-eminence of having its poorrates 


Provinetat Occurrences: Gloucester, Derbyshire, be. 


of Tooston-H 
Caroline, 


(Dee, 
heavier than any other county, and 
nately the poor had lost that spirit of 
which they once possessed. He then remarked, that 
the labourer ought to be paid according to his earn. 


Of the magistrates tg 

He then detailed the means which he had used, and 
which he advised the justices to follow,—which were 
by letting each labourer a certain quantity of land, 
about three chains, at the full rent, for cultivation 
at his leisure hours,—which he said had fully 
answered his expectations. He likewise 
called their attention to the very depressed state of 
the lace trade.—At Winslow, with only a population 
of 1,244, the poor’s-rate amounted in the year end. 
ing March 1825, to £2,250! By a more prudent 
management it has this year been less by thesum of 
£385. Ga. Dd. 

Married.) At High-Wycombe, Rev. C. Thurgar 
to Wise Ac. Willitene . 

Died.] At Great Marlow, W. Hales, esq. 75, 


BEDFORD AND HERTS. 


At a meeting of owners and occupiers of lanis 
held at. Bedford, Oct. 14, it was unanimously r- 
solved to present petitions to Parliament, praying 
that no change may be made in the present Com- 
Laws, and recommending economy in every branch 
of the public expenditure. 

A most destructive fire has taken -place :on the 
premises of Mr. Bates, of Turner’s-Hall Farm, Har- 
penden. The stables, and barns full of com, one 
of which was 73 feet long, with forty. sheep ands 
beautiful horse, were all reduced to ashes. Dis 
tressing as these details are, we aresorry to add, that 
the mob who attended, with a number of Gypsies, 
entered the house during the conflagration, and stole 
every thing they could lay their hands on; the 
wretches went into the cellar, and got so drunk, 
that their inebriety added to the general confusion, 
and the scene beggared all description. We trustthe 
Police will at length be aroused to a closer attention 
to the vagabond race of Gypsies, that so much infes 
the counties near the metropolis ! 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. : 

A meeting was held at Norwich, Oct. 19, for a 
purpose of petitioning Parliament on the subject 
the poor’s-rates, occasioned by their ex 
increase during the last six months, when ver" 
resolutions were proposed and passed a 
—The Rev. J. Brown, chaplain of nee. 
(Norfolk), has made a very able report of se 
of the prisoners, and the causes and origin of saubiel 
he mentions the useful assistance he ae et 
from the appointment of a schoolmaster. 
ing to the connexion that exists betweett gnosis 
and Crime, he says: “ Of 593 pratt ey 
not read at their commitment; 68 di 
a very little; 68 could read node’ sea 
and 157 could read — — 
common in of crime, ve 
violation orks Sabbath. -- -but I cannot 
serving, that Poaching leads more easily ap’ 
to the perpetration of the higher crimes 
other incentive, and that the os Jo nature 
employment, and the despera' 
are entered into, create a greater ferocity oy 
than I have hitherto found in any o% 
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1826.) 


Died.] At Walsham-le-Willows, Ann, widow 
the =! C. Miller, Dean of Chichester. ¥ 


WILTSHIRE. 


The calendar at the late Quarter Sessions for this 
county, contained a list of 45 prisoners. 

The present Mayor of Devizes is Rector of Brom- 
ham, in this county, with an income of £900 per 
annum, non-resident. So says John Bull; adding, 
two letters have been forwarded on the subject some- 
time since—one to the Bishop of Sarum, the other 
to his secretary ! 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The Lord of the Manor (Mr. Hant),- of Glaston- 
bury, has lately summoned the principal farmers to 
attend him, for the purpose of appointing juries 
according to the feudal system; they attended to 
nearly the number of 200, and the juries -were 
formed and took the usual oaths: when the Lord of 
the Manor informed them, that in another year, 
acting in the name of the King, he should enforce 
the regulations of the court in such a manner, as to 
make them worthy of the great authority of Alfred. 

‘Our columns this week abound with robberies 
and assaults. When will our citizens bestir them- 
selves to get a proper police ? If there were no better 
or justifiable a cause for petitioning the King for a 
new charter, to amend and alter the present mode of 
electing the magistracy of Bristol, this alone would, 
we are well informed, claim the attention of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department.” —Bristal 
Journal. 


Died.) At Bath, Mrs. Collbeck, widow of the 
late C. Collbeck, +» and sister to Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin, Bart.—At Frome, Mrs. Hare, relict of 
the Rev. R. Hare, Prebeudary of Winchester. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


We are utterly unable to account for the appalling 
increase of crime which now prevails throughout 
the Kingdom, from one extremity to the other; 
but such is the fact, and a most lamentable one it 
is. In ourown city, with a population by no means 
large, a numerous list of criminals, of almost every 
grade in iniquity short of murder, have this week 
received judgment from the Recorder; and in the 
Devon court the calendar presents a proportionate 
accumulation of offenders. Thus far the Exeter 
Gazette: to which is to be added the observation of 
the Recorder; ‘* The calendar,” said he, ‘‘ contains 
a longer and more serious list of offences than ever 
came under my notice at this bench.” 

Oct. 23.—Devonport exhibited gymnastic exercises, 
which were attended by nearly 10,000 people. The 
point of honour was contended between two heroes, 
of Cornwall and Devon, Cann and Polkinhorn, for 
the sum of 200 sovereigns ; when, after great efforts 
for the championship, a dispute arose in deciding 
which of these wrestling contenders won the civic 
crown, and the golden sovereigns, when it termi- 
nated in a drawn battle.—Sic transit gloria mundi 
symnasii ! 

Barnstable new Guildhall, which has been recently 
opened for business, is a handsome buildixg in the 
Grecian style, and is capable of holding 500 persons ; 
at the south end is the robing-room, over which are 
two withdrawing-rooms,. opening into galleries for 
the grand and petty juries. 

Married.| At Dartmouth, Robert Edward, eldest 
son of the de Bruce, to Miss J. R. O’ Donovan. 


Died.] At Exeter, Mr. R. Saunders, aged 85—At 
Koen H. Palmer, esq.—At Axminster, Mrs. 
D 


CORNWALL. 


Died.] At St. Austell’s, Mr. John Julyan, 
83 years, for more than half a century clerk ee that 


Wiltshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, and Scotland. 
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parish, and from the seventh 
stant and celebrated church taht elie 


WALES, 


The parishioners of Ruthin, Lianrhyd, and Llan- 
furpg, have presented to the Rev.JIR. Newcombe a su- 
perb candelabrum and salver, as a public testimonial 
of regard for his'meritorious public conduct as a 
clergyman and magistrate, and for his private worth 
in the exemplary performance of all the relative 
duties of life during twenty-two years of his resi- 
dence among them. The plate weighed 350 oz., and 
is richly chased, and was purchased by unsolicited 
subscriptions.—The Trustees of the Breconshire 
turnpike roads, have come to the determination of 
petitioning Government to take the mail road from 
Gloucester to Milford Haven (leading through that 
county) under their care, in the same manner as 
the turnpike road from Shrewsbury to Holyhead, 
with the view of having Mr. Telford’s survey carried 
efficiently into execution.—On the 24th Sept. as the 
ship Cyrus, Capt. Davison, of Newcastle, was pass- 
ing under that stupendous structure, Menai bridge, 
she struck her main royal mast head in it, which 
fell on the deck; notwithstanding the height from 
the top of the main royal mast head to the water 
was afterwards ascertained to be no less than 116 
feet!—The Branch Bank of England opened at 
Swansea, Nov.6. The notes are the same as those 
issued by the parent establishment, only dated 
Swansea, and payable there and in London. No 
note exceeds £500, and none less than £5. 

Died. At G hw ’ ) Fleetwood 
Willtens, es Coe to Sir Joba Wy » Bart. 
of Bodlewyd 


SCOTLAND. 


It is lamentable to detail the distress of the ma- 
nufacturing population. There being but a small 
chance of their condition being soon bettered, they 
are fallen into the most gloomy despondency; and 
are now quite callous and indifferent about public 
affairs. Long suffering appears to have completely 
broken their spirits; and destroyed that tone of 
manly independence for which they were formerly 
distinguished. Weavers of the most virtuous cha- 
racter, and whose lives have been devoted to uni- 
form and incessant industry, finding all their exer- 
tions vain to procure the means of subsistence, or 
to give their families that education which alone 
can render them of value to society or themselves, 
are now zealously devoting their attention to the 
means of expatriation to a foreign land, as the only 
hope of relief. Their ordinary working apparel is 
completely worn out, and unfit to withstand the 
severity of winter: and many families, who are 
solely dependent on the loom, are in a state border- 
ing on starvation. They are scarcely able to com- 
mand a meal a day, and are often without a fire. 
It is the general opinion of those best informed, that 
the habits of the working classes are fast deteriorat- 
ing to the condition of the neglected Irish; while 
the Scotsman has not the buoyancy of spirits of the 
Irishman, who will make a jest of his own misery. 
The weavers of Parkhead, and other districts near 
Glasgow, are about to have meetings to send up to 
Parliament a representation of their dreadful state 
of destitution, and the impossibility of their con- 
tinuing longer to exist under such privations. 

Married.) At Wemyss Castle, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Le hgh Jon, Macon pe 
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686 Provincial Occurrences: Gloucester, Derbyshire, de. (Dec, 4 


Michaeimas Sessions 1625 to Michaelmas 1826, that 
the total expense amounted to £7,009. ls. 7d. 


Married.] At Severnstoke, Rev. M. Vavasour to 
Miss M. A. St. John. 


Died.] At Worcester, G- Hill, esq., one of the 
coroners of the county. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


Died.}] At Cheltenham, J. Fletcher, esq., of 
Ebworth Park—At Clifton, Martin Whish, esq. 84, 
late Chairman of the Board of Excise. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


A meeting has been held at Derby on the subject 
of the Corn-Laws; several resolutions were entered 
fmto, and passed unanimously, as well as two pe- 
titions to be presented to the Lords and Commons, 
on thesame subject. The fourth resolution states,— 
** That, since the Legislature, with an enlightened 
regard to the interests of the country, have, in va- 
rious instances, removed restrictions from our 
national commerce, it is highly desirable they con- 
sider how far the same principles may be advan- 
tageously applied to the trade in corn, with a view 
either to the gradual abolition of the Corn-Laws, or 
te such alterations of those statutes as shall effec- 
tually relieve the country from the evils of the pre- 
sent impolitic and oppressive system.” 

Died.| At Bugworth, Mr. P. Hate, 105, farmer; 
he wor in the field until he was nearly 94—W. 
Smith, at the Cavendish Alms-Houses, Derby, aged 
100 years—At Derby, Rev. R. Hopper, aged 89 
years; he had been for forty years a disinterested 
minister of the Particular tist Interest at Not- 
Soghan—At Wensley, Mr. A. Hill, 91—At Durley 
Dale, Mr. Gregory, aged 95. He had filled the 
office of ih clerk 53 years, and had never been 
absent of a Sunday but once during 47 years; he 
also had been schoolmaster during 59 years. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


At the Quarter Sessions lately held at Cambridge, 
the Recorder expressed his regret at finding the 
offences in the calendar so numerous, and reminded 
the Grand Jury that they were called upon to pre- 
vent rather than to punish crime!!! He also alluded 
to the town goal, and said, that he would not hesi- 
tate to affirm that it was a disgrace to the town !!! 
We trust the learned gentleman’s hints thus pro- 
fessionally elicited, will be attended to, and that 
assizes and sessions will be more frequently held, not 
only at Cambridge, but throughout the country— 
for it is notorious, that the long confinement of 
culprits in prison before they are tried, is not only 
one of the great defects of our criminal jurispru- 
dence, but it is worse, as it contributes to render 
them more perverse, even if they are acquitted | 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


The expenditure for this county from Michaelmas 
Sessions 1825, to Trinity Sessions 1826, amounts to 
£9,664. 5s. 3d. This includes vagrants, felons, goal, 
coroners, bridges, clerk of the peace, treasurer’s 
salary, chief constables, militia, and incidental ex- 
penses. The receipts of four orders of county rates 
at Id. in the pound, £10,841. 0s. 8d.—A fund is rais- 
ing at Oxford to supply (during the winter months) 
the poor with coals at a reduced price.— Application 
is to be made in the present Parliament for leave to 
bring in a bill, to alter and amend the present Local 
Poor Bill for the city of Oxford. ° 


Died.} At the Rectory-House, Islip, near Oxf, 
oe > of the very Rev. Deva of Westmin- 


BUCKS. AND BERKS. 
At the Quarter Sessions held: at Aylesbury, the 


Dukeof Buckingham said that this : 
. > county enjoyed 
* painful. pre-eminence of having its poop-rates 


heavier than any other county, and 
nately the poor had lost that sprit of inten 
which they once possessed. He then remarked, that 
the labourer ought to be paid according to his ean, 
ings, and that it was the duty of the magistrates t, 
find work for the poor in their respective parishes 
He then detailed the means which he had used, and 
which he advised the justices to follow,—which were 
by letting each labourer a certain quantity of land, 
about three chains, at the full rent, for cultivation. 
at his leisure hours,—which he said had fully 
answered his expectations. He likewise 
called their attention to the very depressed state of 
the lace trade.—At Winslow, with only a populatiog 
of 1,244, the poor’s-rate amounted in the year ent 
ing March 1825, to £2,250! By a more prudent 
management it has this year been less by the sum of 
£385. Gs. 03d. 

Married.} At High-Wycombe, » C. Thurgar 
Wes a ile ee Oe 

Died.] At Great Marlow, W. Hales, esq. 75, 


BEDFORD AND HERTS, 


At a meeting of owners and occupiers of lanis 
held at. Bedford, Oct. 14, it was unanimously r- 
solved to present petitions to Parliament, praying 
that no change may be made in the present Com- 
Laws, and recommending economy in every branch 
of the public expenditure. 

A most destructive fire has taken -place :on the 
premises of Mr. Bates, of Turner’s-Hall Farm, Har- 
penden. The stables, and barns full of corm, one 
of which was 73 feet long, with forty. sheep ands 
beautiful horse, were all reduced to ashes. Dis- 
tressing as these details are, we are sorry to add, that 
the mob who attended, with a number of Gypsies, 
entennl Cheitpaeh denne Ge pws 
ev they could lay 
nt a into the cellar, and got so drunk, 
that their inebriety added to the general confusion, 
and the scene beggared all description. Wetrustthe 
Police will at length be aroused to a closer atieitos 
to the vagabond race of Gypsies, that so much 
the counties near the metropolis ! 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. | 

A meeting was held at Norwich, Oct. 19, for - 
purpose of petitioning Parliament on the subject 
the poor’s-rates, occasioned by their ex roe 
increase during the last six months, when 
resolutions were proposed and passed unanimous! pa 
—The Rev. J. Brown, chaplain of the pron 
(Norfolk), has made a very able report bees 
of the prisoners, and the causes and origin 
he mentions the useful assistance he ee 
from the appointment of a schoolmaster. 
ing to the connexion that exists betwen I 
and Crime, he says: “* Of 593 eye ead 
not read at their Se 68 
av little; 68 could 
and 187 could read and write: The 
common origin of crime, I have found ri 
violation of the Sabbath. -- -but I cant foi 
serving, that Poaching leads more easily ‘ban 35 
to the perpetration of the higher crimes of the 
other incentive, and that the time and nature that 
employment, and the desperate combination sprit 
are entered into, create a greater ne lass of 
than I have hitherto found in any ee opened 
offenders.”—The new cattle mere has bee™ ‘att, 
at Lynn; it promises to become ah © pane 
equally to the advantage of the neighbouring 
try as to that town. : ‘ of Se 
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1826.] 


Died.] At Walsham-le-Willows, Ann, widow of 
the Rev. C. Miller, Dean of Chichester. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The calendar at the late Quarter Sessions for this 
county, contained a list of 45 prisoners. 

The present Mayor of Devizes is Rectorof Brom- 
ham, in this county, with an income of £80 per 
annum, non-resident. So says John Bull; adding, 
two letters have been forwarded on the subject some- 
time since—one to the Bishop of Sarum, the other 
to his secretary! 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The Lord of the Manor (Mr. Hant),: of Glaston- 
bury, has lately summoned the principal farmers to 
attend him, for the purpose of appointing juries 
according to the feudal system; they attended to 
nearly the number of 200, and the juries -were 
formed and took the usual oaths: when the Lord of 
the Manor informed them, that in another year, 
acting in the name of the King, he should enforce 
the regulations of the court in such a manner, as to 
make them worthy of the great authority of Alfred. 

*‘ Our columns this week abound with robberies 
and assaults. When will our citizens bestir them- 
selves to get a proper police ? If there were no better 
or justifiable a cause for petitioning the King for a 
new charter, to amend and alter the present mode of 
electing the magistracy of Bristol, this alone would, 
we are well informed, claim the attention of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department.”—Bristal 
Journal. 


Died.}] At Bath, Mrs. Collbeck, widow of the 
late C. Collbeck, esq., and sister to Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin, Bart.—At Frome, Mrs. Hare, relict of 
the Rev. R. Hare, Prebeudary of Winchester. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


We are utterly unable to account for the appalling 
increase of crime which now prevails throughout 
the Kingdom, from one extremity to the other; 
but such is the fact, and a most lamentable one it 
is. In our own city, with a population by no means 
large, a numerous list of criminals, of almost every 
grade in iniquity short of murder, have this week 
received judgment from the Recorder; and in the 
Devon court the calendar presents a proportionate 
accumulation of offenders. Thus far the Exeter 
Gazette: to which is to be added the observation of 
the Recorder; ‘‘ The calendar,” said he, ‘‘ contains 
a longer and more serious list of offences than ever 
came under my notice at this bench.” 

Oct. 23.—Devonport exhibited gymnastic exercises, 
which were attended by nearly 10,000 people. The 
point of honour was contended between two heroes, 
of Cornwall and Devon, Cann and Polkinhorn, for 
the sum of 200 sovereigns ; when, after great efforts 
for the championship, a dispute arose in deciding 
which of these wrestling contenders won the civic 
crown, and the golden sovereigns, when it termi- 
nated in a drawn battle.—Sic transit gloria mundi 
gymnasii / 

Barnstable new Guildhall, which has been recently 
opened for business, is a handsome building in the 
Grecian style, and is capable of holding 500 persons ; 
at the south end is the robing-room, over which are 
two withdrawing-rooms,. opening into galleries for 
the grand and petty juries. 

Married.| At Dartmouth, Robert Edward, eldest 
son of the de Bruce, to Miss J. R. O’ Donovan. 


Kuen H. Palmer, esq.—At Axminster, Mrs. 


CORNWALL. 


Died.) “At St. Austell’s, Mr. John Julyan, 
83 years, for more than half — 


a century clerk o 


Wiltshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, and Scotland. 





parish, and from the seventh 
stant and celebrated church to prrhat ng toh eg 


WALES, 


The parishioners of Ruthin, Lianrhyd, and Lian- 
furpg, have presented to the Rev.'R. Newcombe a su- 
perb candelabrum and salver, as a public testimonial 
of regard for his‘meritorious public conduct as a 
clergyman and magistrate, and for his private worth 
in the exemplary performance of all the relative 
duties of life during twenty-two years of his resi- 
dence among them. The plate weighed 350 oz., and 
is richly. chased, and was purchased by unsolicited 
subscriptions.—The Trustees of the Breconshire 
turnpike roads, have come to the determination of 
petitioning Government to take the mail road from 
Gloucester to Milford Haven (leading through that 
county) under their care, in the same manner. as 
the turnpike road from Shrewsbury to Holyhead, 
with the view of having Mr. ‘\‘elford’s survey carried 
efficiently into execution.—On the 24th Sept. as the 
ship Cyrus, Capt. Davison, of Newcastle, was pass- 
ing under that stupendous structure, Menai bridge, 
she struck her main royal mast head in it, which 
fell on the deck; notwithstanding the height from 
the top of the main royal mast head to the water 
was afterwards ascertained to be no less than 116 
feet!—The Branch Bank of England opened at 
Swansea, Nov.6. The notes are the same as those 
issued by the parent establishment, only dated 
Swansea, and payable there and in London. No 
note exceeds £500, and none less than £5. 

Died.} At Gorphwysf. B . 
waited, es , beothar to Sir Jobn Williams: Bart, 
of Bodlewyddan. 


SCOTLAND. 


It is lamentable to detail the distress of the ma- 
nufacturing population. There being but a small 
chance of their condition being soon bettered, they 
are fallen into the most gloomy despondency; and 
are now quite callous and indifferent about public 
affairs. Long suffering appears to have completely 
broken their spirits; and destroyed that tone of 
manly independence for which they were formerly 
distinguished. Weavers of the most virtuous cha- 
racter, and whose lives have been devoted to uni- 
form and incessant industry, finding all their exer- 
tions vain to procure the means of subsistence, or 
to give their families that education which alone 
can render them of value to society or themselves, 
are now zealously devoting their attention to the 
means of expatriation to a foreign land, as the only 
hope of relief. Their ordinary working apparel is 
completely worn out, and unfit to withstand the 
severity of winter: and many families, who are 
solely dependent on the loom, are in a state border- 
ing on starvation. They are scarcely able to com- 
mand a meal a day, and are often without a fire. 
It is the general opinion of those best informed, that 
the habits of the working classes are fast deteriorat- 
ing to the condition of the neglected Irish ; while 
the Scotsman has not the buoyancy of spirits o7 the 
Irishman, who will make a jest of his own misery. 
The weavers of Parkhead, and other districts near 
Glasgow, are about to have meetings to send up to 
Parliament a representation of their dreadful state 
of destitution, and the impossibility of their con- 
tinuing longer to exist under such privations. 

Married.) At Wemyss Castle, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Loughborough to Miss Wemyss, of Wemyss. 

Died.} At Edinburgh, John Macdonald, 11]; 
he served as a private in the 15th regt. of foot for 
14 years, and was di on a a ee 
At Edinburgh ie At Comrie, Rev. S 


known as the autbor of ‘‘ Essays 
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| DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 21st of October to the 21st of November 1896. 
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E. Eyron, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhilland Lombar 
—<i— 
MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From 20th October to 19th Nov. inclusive. 
By Witttam Harais and Co., 50, High Holborn. 
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